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SANDY HOOK. 


Every American knows Sandy Hook by | offers first greeting to the land of promise. 
name, and to the voyager from Europe it is | Of itself, it is not particularly mviting. 
the extended right arm, lamp in hand, which | It consists of a long, low, sandy penin- 
sula, of drift formation, the continuation 
of a sand-reef skirting the Jersey coast, 
which projects northward five miles into 
the lower bay of New York, and forms the 
eastern break-water of Sandy Hook Bay. 
In width it varies from fifty yards at the 
Neck, near Highlands Bridge, where jet- 
ties of brush-wood form but a frail pro- 
tection against easterly storms, to a full 
mile at the point where the main light is 
located. Those who look upon it from 
excursion boats or incoming steamers 
see only a strip of white sand-beach and 
a thick growth of cedars, broken here 
and there by light-houses and low build- 
ings; but closer inspection discloses many 
interesting details by which this outline 
is filled in. 

The scenery of the Hook is not varied, 
but it is unique. Situated within twenty 
miles of America’s metropolis, and threat- 
ened on every hand by advancing lines of 
hotels and summer boarding-houses, this 
isolated spot, owned and set apart by the 
government for certain 
special purposes, has 
resisted every attempt- 
ed inroad of civiliza- 
tion, and in many 
places retains thesame 
wildness that it had 
when its Indian pos- 
sessors gazed upon 
their first pale-faced 
visitors. 

A first glimpse of 
Sandy Hook, discern- 
ed dimly upon the 
horizon of American 
history, is found in the 
diary of Robert Juet,of 
Limehouse, the com- 
panion of Henry Hud- 
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voyage. The name of the “Ancient Man 
Juet is rendered infamous by his participation 
in the mutiny that occurred on the following 
voyage, which resulted in the great navi- 
gator being left, with eight sick companions, 
in a shallop, to perish miserably in a wintry 
sea ; but Juet showed commendable zeal in 
keeping a journal, and he has given to 
posterity a circumstantial and graphic ac- 
count of the first explorations in this part 
of the New World which is of inestimable 
historical value. His journal, first made 
public in 1625 by Purchase, in “ His 
Pilgrimes,” is frequently quoted from ; but, 
lest the reader be unacquainted with it, 
we reprint below that portion describing 
his impressions upon entering the lower 
bay of New York, this extract being the 
first recorded account of the region we are 
about to describe. 

The diary is dated 1609, and the record 
shows the Ha/f Moon to have been off Here- 
ford Inlet, Cape May, at noon of Sep- 
tember 1st, bound north-north-west with a 
fair wind, favored by which she hove in sight 
of the lower bay on the afternoon of the fol- 
lowing day. 


“The Fourth (of September, 1609). * * * So we 
trimmed our Boate and rode still all day. At night 
the wind blew hard at the North-west, and our Anchor 
came home, and wee droue on shoare, but tooke no 
hurt, thanked bee God, for the ground is soft sand 
and Oze [probably Sandy Hook]. This day the 
people of the Country came aboord of vs, seeming 
very glad of our comming, and brought greene 
Tobacco, and gave vs of it for Kniues and Beads. 
They goe in Deere skins loose, well dressed. They 
haue yellow Copper. They desire Cloathes, and 
are very ciuill. They haue great store of Maiz or 
Indian Wheate, whereof they make good Bread. 
The Countrey is full of great and tall Oakes. 
[There are no oaks on Coney Island, while these 
are abundant on the Jersey shore, where there were 
also two important Indian encampments, just south 
of the mouth of the Raritan River. ] 

“ The Fifth.—In the morning as soone as the day 
was light, the wind ceased and the Flood came. 
So we heaued off our ship againe into fiue fathoms 
water, and sent our Boate to sound the Bay, and 
we found that there was three fathoms hard by the 
Souther shoare. [Admitting this to refer to Raritan 
Bay, all the subsequent statements seem clear. ] 
Our men went on Land there, and saw great store 
of Men, Women and Children, who gaue them 
Tobacco at their comming on Land. So they went 
vp into the Woods, and saw great store of very 
goodly Oakes, and some Currants. For one of 
them came aboord and brought some dryed, and 
gaue me some, which were sweet and good. [Prob- 
ably huckleberries.] This day many of the people 
came aboard, some in Mantles of Feathers, and 
some in Skinnes of diuers sorts of good Furres. 
Some women also came to vs with Hempe. They 
had red Copper Tobacco pipes, and other things of 
Copper they did weare about their neckes. At 
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night they went on Land againe, so wee rode very 
quiet, but durst not trust them. 

“ The Sixth.—In the morning was faire weather, 
and our Master sent Iohn Colman, with foure other 
men in our Boate ouer to the North-side, to sound 
the other Riuer,- being foure leagues from vs. 
[This undoubtedly refers to the Narrows, and the 
Raritan would be distant about the space named. ] 
They found by the way shoald water two fathoms; 
but at the North of the Riuer eighteen, and twentie 


ments. He soon afterward purchased from 
them a considerable tract of land, including 
all of Sandy Hook and a portion of the 
hill-side where the town of Highlands is now 
located; the latter tract has remained in 
possession of his descendants ever since. 
On August 8th, 1678, a second agreement 
was entered into between Hartshorne and 


fathoms, and very good riding for Ships; and a | Chiefs Vowav apon and Tocus, wherein, by 





ALONG THE BEACH. 


narrow riuer to the Westward betweene two Ilands 
[unquestionably Kill von Kull]. The Lands they 
told us were as pleasant with Grasse and Flowers, 
and goodly Trees, as euer they had seene, and very 
sweet smells came from them. So they went in 
two leagues and saw an open sea [unquestionably 
Newark Bay], and returned; and as they came 
backe, they were set vpon by two Canoes, the one 
hauing twelue, the other fourteene men. The night 
came on and it began to rayne, so that their Match 
went out ; and they had one man slaine in the fight, 
which was an English man, named Iohn Colman, 
with an arrow shot into his throat, and two more 
hurt. [From this unhappy circumstance, Sandy 
Hook gained its early name of Colman’s Point. } 
It grew so darke that they could not find the ship 
that night, but labored too and fro on their Oares. 
They had so great streame, that their grapnell 
would not hold them.” 


History next alludes to Sandy Hook in 
connection with Richard Hartshorne, an 
English Quaker, who came to America in 
1669 and took up his abode on the Nave- 
sink Hills, not far from the Indian encamp- 


the additional payment of thirteen shillings 
by Hartshorne, the Indians relinquished all 
right to fish, hunt, or gather beach-plums on 
the territory in question. The Indians ap- 
pear to have kept faith with this agreement, 
for we find no record of any further trouble 
with them. 

In 1679-80, Andros suggested to Carteret, 
governor of East Jersey, the advisability of 
erecting beacons or “ sea-marks for shipping” 
upon Sandy Hook,—called by him “Sandy 
Point,”—and advised the purchase of land 


| from Richard Hartshorne for this purpose. 


This seasonable advice was not, however, 
acted upon until nearly a century later, and 
the delay proved expensive, for when the 
project was revived in 1761, by the merchants 
of NewYork, thesum of £750 was demanded 
by Robert and Isick Hartshorne for the tract 
of four acres called for, and the soil being 
about as arid and profitless as possible, the 
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BACK FROM THE BAY. 


investigating committee very naturally char- 
acterized this as “unreasonable.” It was, 
however, decided to make the purchase, 
and on May 8th, 1761, the Assembly of 
New York authorized a lottery, not to ex- 
ceed £3,000, for the purpose of raising 
sufficient money to pay for the land and to 
erect a proper beacon. A committee of 
four New York merchants, Messrs. Cruger, 
Livingston, Lispenard and 
appointed to superintend this lottery; and 
twelve months later they reported that 

2,666 15s. 6d. had thus been raised. 
The Hartshorne deed transferring the 
“light-house tract” of four acres to the 
New York representatives is dated May 
roth, 1762, and accompanying it is a map 
of the locality, particularly interesting from 
the fact that it indicates the original location 
of the light-house, eight chains and fifty 
links, or a little over 500 feet from high- 
water mark north. By this purchase a por- 





tion of Sandy Hook was annexed to New 
York, and it remained in her possession 
until relinquished to the general government, 
which afterward purchased from the Harts- 
horne family all the remainder of the Hook 
as far south as the mouth of Youngs Creek, 
the second and third deeds of sale bearing 
the dates, February 26, 1806, and June 17, 
1817. The amount raised by the first lottery 


Bayard, was | proving insufficient, in December, 1762, a 


second £3,000 lottery was authorized by 
the New York Assembly for the Sandy 
Hook fund, which was drawn on June 13th 
in the following year; and in 1764, the first 
light-house was completed and put in use. 
To assist in defraying the cost of maintain- 
ing it, a duty of threepence a ton was laid 
on all ships entering the port, and some 
idea of the extent of the commerce of those 
days may be gathered from the fact that 
this duty realized £487 6s. gd. during the 
first twelve months. The ‘* New York Maga- 
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zine,” dated August, 1790, contains an en- 
graving of this first light-house, identical in 
appearance with the present Main Light, to- 
gether with a full description of it, wherein 
we learn that it was built of stone, and 
“ measured from the surface of the ground to 
the top of the lanthorn, 106 feet.” By act of 
George the Third, dated May 22d, 1762, it 
was provided that trespasses on Sandy 
Hook should be actionable in the New 
York courts. The original of this act is on 
file in the engineer’s office in Washington. 
We find no record of any further occur- 
rence of note until the opening of the 
Revolution, when we learn, from the “ Jour- 
nal of the Provincial Congress,” that on 
March 4th, 1776, the New York Congress 
resolved upon the de- 
struction of this bea- 
con, the British fleet 
being daily expected ; 
and two days later 
instructions were is- 
sued to Major Malcom 
to execute the order, 
and to be careful to x 
employ secrecy andto \” 
save the glass and oil ~* 
if possible. Fortu- cig py 
nately for New York eit “i re ra Aa 
commerce, the major * ner Mir A 
proved tender-heart- 
ed; we find no evi- 
dence that he de- 
stroyed the walls, and 
the following memo- 
randum from Colonel 
George Taylor, dated 
Middletown, March 
12th, 1776, enumer- 
ates the further sal- 
vage: “ Received ; 
from Wm. Malcom, as 
eight copper lamps, 
two tackle falls and 
blocks, and_ three 
casks, and a part of 
a cask of oil, being 
articles brought from 
the light-house on 
Sandy Hook.” The 
light next appears in 
prominence in the little-known, but invalu- 






























SRE rete. — 


Sandy Hook seems never to have fully 


able, “‘ Chart of the Bar of Sandy Hook, and | determined whether to be a peninsula or 
Entrance of Hudson’s River,” made from | an island. It figures in both capacities in 
the surveys of Lieutenant Hills, of the 23d | the various maps and charts preserved by 
regiment, and published in London, Jan. | the New York Historical Society. The 
1, 1784. This chart we shall frequently oldest of these is a fac-simile of a chart dis- 
refer to further on. lodged not many years ago from the Royal 
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this, Sandy Hook is called 
“ Sandpunt;” the Highlands 
of Navesink, “De Ronde- 
bergh;” Raritan Bay, “Sand- 
bay;” and two settlements 
of the  Aqvamachvke” 
| Hackensack ?] Indians are 
indicated, one at the mouth 
of Raritan River, and the 
other a few miles south of 
that point. “Sandpunt” is 
here a peninsula as at pres- 
ent, but shorter and broader. 
The rare old Tiddeman 
map, printed in London 
about 1719, and found in 
1804 by William De Pey- 
ster among his grandfather’s 
papers, also represents it as 
a peninsula. But when 
General Howe, in 1778, 
retreated from the battle of 
Monmouth by the Navesink 
road and embarked at the 
Hook, it is clearly stated 
that he built a temporary 
bridge to “Sandy Hook 
Island,” a statement that is 
confirmed by the Lieutenant 
Hills chart, 1784, where it 
is shown cut off from the 
mainland by Shrewsbury 
Inlet. In 1800 it seems to 
have been connected again 
with the mainland, but just 
previous to 1810 it is again 
shown as an island, and 
still again in 1830. It has 
also changed materially 
from time to time in its out- 
lines. It is of drift forma- 
tion, consisting of oblique 
layers of sand, which have 
without doubt been thou- 
sands of years in accumu- 
lating; the lower Hook, 
just above Spermaceti Cove, 
was probably once its ex- 
tremity. Within the mem- 
ory of those now living it 
has increased in length 
nearly half a mile. The 
Main Light, which in 1762 
was located 500 feet from 
the extreme northern point, 
is now seven-eighths of a 
mile distant, which shows 


Archives at the Hague, which was presented | that the Hook has lengthened, within the 
to the States-General on Aug. 18, 1616; in | period named, nearly 4,000 feet, or be- 
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but how soon the sea may again claim | 
its Own, NO one can 
affirm. The rough 
map given on page 


ent outlines of the 
Hook, and suggests 
the situation of the 
points mentioned 
below. 


Turning our backs 
upon the steam- 
boat pier of the 
New Jersey South- 
ern Railway, which 
tips the point above 
“Horse-shoe Cove,” 
let us now stroll lei- 
surely southward 
along the shore of 
the “ Horse-shoe,” 
toward the twin 
lights of the Nave- 
sink beacon with 
their connectingem- 
battled building, ris- 
ing from the Nave- 
sink Highlands be- 
fore us, somber and 
picturesque as a 
castle of the Rhine. 
Toourrightis Sandy 
Hook Bay, an arm of the lower bay of New 
York, and a well sheltered harbor, where, 
when the weather is foggy or the winds 
contrary, large numbers of fishing boats and 
coasters lie anchored, counted at times by 
hundreds. To our left rises a steep sand- 
bank, from five to fifteen feet high, crowned 
with cedars, which crowd close to the brink, 
where the winds sift the sand from their 
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tween thirty-five and forty feet a year; | 





twisted roots until they pitch headlong 
down upon the beach, dragging their com- 
rades with them. 

The first object of special interest that we | 
approach is a wrecked canal-boat, standing 
erect in the sand, broadside on, twenty feet 
above high-water mark. A stranger might | 
pass this many times and see nothing more 
than a wrecked canal-boat ; but one summer 
day as we strolled by, a small window stood 
open, and a child was looking out of it. 
Curiosity led us to walk around to the land- 
ward side of the wreck, where we found hen- 
coops, a cow-shed, a pile of drift-wood, and 
a collection of fishing gear, including nets, 
eel-pots, and clam-rakes. “Surely, some 
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one must live here,” we said, and knocked 
at adoor. A pleasant-faced German woman 
opened it, and after some preliminaries we 
asked permission to go inside, which was 
granted. Here was a furnished dwelling, 
with four rooms, and occupied by two 
families. By a few modifications, including 
the addition of roof, windows, doors and 
a smoke-pipe, the father had made the 
boat habitable ; and a woman’s hands had 
done the rest. The outer door leads into 
the kitchen, furnished with a stove, a table 
and chairs; to the right of this is a store- 
room; and to the left is the cabin, with 
bunks against the stern, now converted into 
a bed-chamber. There are six small win- 
dows in this room; its walls are decorated 
with prints, a clock, and a shelf holding the 
precious four-volume library: a Bible and a 
geography, both in German, an English 
prayer-book, and “Gospel Hymns.” The 
furniture is simple, and most of it was made 
by the father. In one of the bunks sleep 
three boys who have never visited a city. 
Here, one day last winter, a fourth brother 
was born, and when we went to call upon 
him in the spring, a new family of ducklings 
was sheltered by the stove, and the cat 
presented herself at the window, offering 
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A “RUDDER GRANGE” AT SANDY HOOK. 


one of her kittens for inspection. Within, 
everything is comfortable and clean, and 
without there is an evident air of thrift. 
The boat itself still cherishes memories of 
its youthful days and clings to the memen- 
toes of its former life, as if, like a careful 
housewife, it anticipated that they might 
become of use again. The oakum still 
sticks to its joints, the rudder-post remains 
firm, and on the stern you may decipher from 
the faded, weatherworn lettering, the mat- 
ter-of-fact name by which it was known long 
ago, when it drifted leisurely up and down 
the Delaware and Hudson Canal. 

Near by is a marshy inlet where the fid- 
dler crabs have formed a colony. They 
are active little bodies, dragging their un- 
comfortable fiddles about with them in a 
most cheery manner. The spider-crabs and 
horse-shoes occasionally pay them visits; 
and who shall tell what antics are cut up, 





on midsummer nights, during 
these cousinly reunions ? 

Accepting the offer of one of 
the boys from the canal-boat, we 
are rowed by him down the 
shore as far as the Boiler Testing 
Grounds, used for some years by 
the government for testing the 
relative strength of different 
grades of iron used in the con- 
struction of boilers. The ap- 
propriation having failed last 
year, the experiments were dis- 
continued, and the grounds ap- 
pear to be abandoned. 

A short distance south of the Boiler 
Grounds is a second inlet, similar in shape 
to the “ Horse-shoe,” known as “ Sperma- 
ceti Cove,” so named, tradition tells us, 
from a whale of that class having once 
been stranded here. We find no record of 
the occurrence, but the fact is not improb- 
able, for in the last century whales were 
frequently taken along this coast. 


Leaving the shore, we now strike east- 
ward into a picturesque growth of cedars. 
To the trunk of one of these is nailed a 
sign-board with the governmental order: 
“No Visitors Allowed.” A fish-hawk has 
built a nest on the tip-top of this tree,—the 
biggest kind of a nest, a landmark for 
miles around, and here his mate has raised 
many a brood in security. Some of the 
cedars found at this point have trunks as 
large round as a man’s body, and as this 
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THE DOVE-COTE. 


tree is of exceedingly slow growth, they help 
to prove the antiquity of this portion of the 
Hook. It has been decided by compe- 
tent authority that some of these trees must 
be between 300 and 500 years old. Farther 
on we pass through several burnt tracts, 
where brush fires have crept along the 
undergrowth, killing the trees, but leaving 
them with every branch and twig intact, to 
drop their bark in shreds, and to bleach in the 
rain and sunshine. One of these is called 
“Captain Kidd's tree.” It is the tallest in this 
region, and is a pine,—not a cedar,—the only 
one that we have noticed on the Hook. To 
boatmen approaching from the south-east, 









of a full-rigged ship, and this sug- 
gested resemblance is thought to 
have given rise to the superstition 
that treasures lay buried beneath it, 
~ —a superstition strengthened by 
Cooper’s highly colored and fantastic 
novel, “ The Water Witch,” the interest 
of the plot of which largely consists 
in the references to Sandy Hook and 
vicinity. Trenches surround the Kidd 
“tree, and the sand has been well 
sifted from its roots. In some places 
the cedars are covered by lichens and 
hanging moss, vividly suggesting the glades 
on the Sea Islands off South Carolina and 
Georgia. Indeed, Sandy Hook asa whole 
hasa noteworthy resemblance to those islands, 
having the same formation and the same gen- 
eral character of soil and vegetation. That 
variety of cactus known as the “ prickly 
pear” is found in every part of the Hook, 
and forms a characteristic feature; in sum- 
mer it bears bright yellow blossoms, which 
in October are followed by a red fruit, 
succulent and pleasant to the taste. 

The fish-hawks are common here, and 
now and then they show an undue appre- 
ciation of the benefits of society by con- 
fiscating somebody’s fat chicken; and the 
fact is well authenticated that on one oc- 
casion the vest of a workman was carried 
away by one of these pirates of the air. 
The owner returned just in time to see 
his property go sailing away in the clutches 
of the hawk. With celerity and_ skill 
equal to the emergency, he brought both 
down by a well-directed stone. His son 
afterward had the curiosity to inspect the 
nest of this bird, which was poised like 
a bundle of brushwood on the top of a 
dead cedar, and there he found one of his 


this tree is said to present the appearance | father’s hammers and a motley collection of 
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other articles not commonly thought need- | 
ful to the household economy of hawks. 
The study of insect life was diligently 
pursued by a lady friend, a naturalist, who 
accompanied us on one of our excursions. 


paradise, and we must admit this to be quite 
true during mosquito season, when it is pur- | 
gatory to everybody else. ‘Truth compels us 
also to admit that sand-adders are quite | 
partial to the Hook, and that during the past | 
few years they have increased in proportion | 
to the decrease of the hogs, whose fondness 
for them proves more fatal than man’s 
hatred. Black snakes are also occasionally 
seen, much to the terror of the cattle. 
Leaving the cedar grove, we now cross the 
railway track, and suddenly the character of 
the vegetation changes. Desolatesand-dunes 
rise before us, blown by the wind and un- 
clothed save by a scanty growth of sand-moss 
and beach-plums ; and, mounting one of the | 
higher dunes, we see the vast Atlantic, | 
streaked by black and purple, or by long lines | 
| 
| 


of sunshine, and specked by white-caps. 

We pass the little red-painted house used 
as a life-saving station, which is provided | 
with a complete outfit. Seven men are 
stationed here, and from April 15 to Sep- 
tember 15 two patrols walk the shore 
throughout the night. Of late they have 
seldom had occasion to lend a helping hand, 
since most of the wrecks have occurred lower 
down the reef, at Long Branch, Squan, and 
the still more fatal Barnegat. A mile and 
a half east of this point is the Scotland 
light-ship, and six miles farther east the 
Sandy Hook light-ship—red, with two red 
fixed lights forty-five feet above the sea- | 
level and provided with an automatic fog- 
horn, whose hoarse voice is familiar to all 
transatlantic travelers who have had the 
unhappiness to approach the port of New 
York during foggy weather. 

A two-mile walk northward against the 
wind brings us to the main light, located 
half-way between the two shores, or about | 
half a mile from either. This is the light- 
house that was completed in 1764, and its 
stone walls are, without doubt, the same that 
were then erected. Various improvements 
have from time to time been introduced, 
including a brick lining, iron stairs in place 
of wood, and a French lens in place of the 
copper lamps that Major Malcom carried 
away; but its outward appearance has 
changed very little. During the Revolu- 
tion it played an important réle, being for- 
tified and occupied for a time by the British | 








and refugees. Previous to recent repairs 


| the marks of cannon-shot were plainly visi- 


ble on its walls. When introducing the 
brick lining some years ago, the cellar was 


| excavated, and fourteen feet below the 


flooring the workmen came upon a ponder- 
ous iron door, upon removing which they 
penetrated into a small room, where a fire- 
place was found, with ashes still upon it. 


| What this prison-like chamber was intended 


for is by no means apparent. The lens 
is ninety feet from the ground. Close 
beside the tower are the keeper’s house and 
barn, surrounded by shade trees and a flow- 
ering garden—an oasis in the midst of sand- 
hills. Here almost every object offers a 
suggestion of storm and disaster. ‘That 
arm-chair on the piazza drifted ashore from 
the brig Swett (Captain George Pendleton), 
which foundered off the east shore during 
the winter of 1868. Here is a remnant 
from the English ship CZyde, and there one 


| from the brig Prosper, which, during a ter- 


rific gale, drove on the bar near the west 
beacon. Here is a figure-head that once 
danced over the waves defiant of storms, 
now warped and weather-stained ; and on 
the side of the barn, just beneath the dove- 
cote, is a stern-board bearing the name 
Trojan, close to which nestle the cooing 
doves. The cow-sheds are built of wreck- 
wood, and one side of the hen-coop is in- 
closed by a panel from a French brig, elab- 
orately carved with sprays of foliage, which, 
when it was disentangled in fragments from 
the sea-wrack upon the beach, was gorgeous 
with gilding, but which, with the exception 
of a bright speck here and there, is now 
bare and brown. Keeper Patterson has 


| been in charge of this light for eighteen 
| years, during which period more than fifty 


wrecks have occurred within sight of his 
lantern. When milking-time comes, the 
keeper’s cows are followed to the barn-yard 
by one of the curiosities of the Hook—an 
aged goat, of unknown species, the sur- 
vivor of a large flock descended from a 
pair left here by pilots many years ago. 

The sand-hills that surround the Main 
Light are covered with a thick growth of 
the beach-plums so prized by the Indians ; 
these are low shrubs of the pear family, 
which in May are snowed over with drifts 
of white blossoms, and in early September 
droop under the weight of their purplish 
fruit. The plums are about the size of 
cherries, having an agreeable flavor, not 
unlike the cultivated varieties, but with 
more acidity and a slightly bitter taste. When 
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these are ripe the region is frequented by 
many women and children, who come, often 
from long distances, to gather them for 
preserves and marketing. Near by is 
“ Ocean Cemetery,” a melancholy half-acre, 
shadowed by cedars, where, among the 
sand-grass and brambles, appear a few 
crosses and wooden head-boards ; most of 
those buried here are shipwrecked mariners, 
unknown by name, who have been picked 
up on the adjacent beaches. 

The boom of heavy guns grows louder,— 
we have now approached so near the point 
and the ordnance department that the 
east shore is no longer a safe resort. We 
will proceed the rest of the way by the west 
beach, where we shall probably find the 
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a hundred feet wide, in the midst of which 
stand the town pump and the school-house 
The latter contains one small room, where 
a dozen scholars are accustomed to gather 
daily. It is here that the three boys from 
the canal-boat come, leaving the prints 
of six small feet upon the wet beach. 
Sometimes the tide crosses their path at the 


| inlet, and they are forced to go around 


i fire department. 


through the cedar grove; or if it is not too 
deep for wading, the elder boy tucks up his 
trowsers (or removes them, as the case may 
demand) and carries the others across on 
his back. To the outside of the school- 
house is attached a covered shelf containing 
six buckets of water,—this is Sandy Hook's 
The barracks were built 
in 1856-7, for the engin- 
eers and laborers engaged 












light-keeper’s pigs investi- 
gating the contributions of 
the last tide. One day we 
happened along just in 


in building the Sandy 
Hook Fort, and from two 
to three hundred men were 
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time to see them under 
somewhat trying circum- 
stances. A party of gen- 
tlemen from New York had just come in 
from blue-fishing, and landed here for a 
ramble. After laboriously cleaning their fish, 
they laid them among the sand-reeds and 
wandered up toward the light, picking 
beach-plums as they went. Upon returning 
they perceived with dismay this company of 
pigs banqueting upon the blue-fish. The pigs 


enjoyed the joke, and although they made | 


their next half mile in quicker time, and 
with less military precision than customary, 
we met them afterward cheerfully looking 
for more. 

Before us are the barracks,—one of the 
most picturesque features of Sandy Hook. 
These consist of two long lines of two- 
story houses, separated by a sandy road-way 
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OLD SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


THE 


then quartered here; this number increased 
to five hundred during the war, when several 
companies of recruits were also stationed 
here for drill, etc. Soon after the close of 
the war work on the fort was abandoned, 
from lack of appropriations, and most of the 
buildings are now in a dilapidated condition. 
Those that are still habitable are occupied 
by government employés, connected with 
the ordnance department, the life-saving 
stations, and the light-house and signai 
service, or by Western Union Telegraph 
These men with their families 
number about fifty souls, and compose 
somewhat more than half of the population 
of the Hook, the others being mainly steam- 
boat and railway men, living near the 
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the remnant of 
a once happy 
and much more 
numerous fam- 
ily, which, af- 
terthe adoption 
of the owl, grew 
beautifully less 
with each suc- 
ceeding night. 
Having pass- 
ed the barracks, 
we find the 
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“‘Horse-shoe.” These residents are jocosely 
called “Sand-hillers,” and a strangely iso- 
lated community they make up, with no 
post-office, no church, no physician, no 
policeman, no fireman, and only one store, 
—that a floating one, moored to the steam- 
boat dock; but as the world goes these 
people are uncommonly contented, being 
healthy, well fed, with work to do and reg- 
ular pay for doing it, and freedom from the 
interruptions of landlord, tax gatherer, com- 
missioner of jurors, or the insurance agent. 
Just to the east of the barracks is the offi- 
cers’ quarters, soon to be transferred to the 
new brick building near by; and in the 
garden is the so-called “ officers’ menagerie,” 
containing an eagle, a crow, and an owl,— 


scenes more 
conventional. 
Betore us stands 
the fort, occu- 
pying a com- 
manding posi- 
tion, and offering a fine view of the ocean 
and the bay. This is intended to guard 
the entrance to the anchorage bay by the 
Main Channel, a half mile distant, or by 
the Swash Channel, a mile further north. 
When completed it will be one of our first- 
order fortifications, covering, with its out- 
works, between eighteen and twenty acres, 
and will be the largest in the United States 
with the exception of Fortress Monroe, and 
perhaps Fort Adams at Newport. The 
construction of this fort was begun in 1858 
under the superintendence of Captain, 
now General, Benham, colonel of engin- 
eers, who at present has charge of this 
fort, as well as of the other principal 
harbor defenses. Previous to the suspension 
of the work at the outbreak of the last 
war, the foundations of the main north 
front were completed, in some parts, as 
high as the embrasures. The principal 


_ part of the work was done subsequently, 





under the superintendence of the late Gen- 
eral Delafield, chief of engineers, by whom 
the arches for the main battery, or lower 
tier of guns, were built. The completion 
of the fort has since been delayed by the 
revolution in modern artillery, which, it is 
thought, may demand changes in its construc- 
tion and outfit. It is now popularly known 
as “the Sandy Hook fort,” but it has never 
been duly christened; the name of “ Fort 
Clinton” has been proposed, and seems 
most likely to be adopted. Its foundation 
is of drift sand, made within the past cent- 
ury, but it seems firm, and the lines of 
masonry are as true as when first laid. 
Near by are several objects of interest, 
including the machine shop; the “ North 
Light,” painted red, which recently took the 
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place of the old “dumb beacon,” so long a 
landmark ; the two “syrens,” or steam fog- 
whistles, which, when the weather is thick, 
raise a terrific alarum by their six-second 
blasts at the interval of every forty seconds ; 
and the head-quarters of the ordnance de- 
partment, very completely equipped, where 
the government test new guns and other ord- 
nance material introduced from time to time. 
The guns are discharged by electricity from 
the office, two hundred and fifty feet distant. 
The largest of the practice guns is a 
twelve-inch rifle, requiring a charge of 115 
pounds of powder, and carrying a 700- 
pound shot. 

Lastly, we come to the tower of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, sev- 
enty feet high, where a lookout now pushes 
his telescope through one of the port-holes, 
and slowly scans the horizon. The little 
chamber in which he stands is ten feet 
square, furnished with a desk, chairs, lights, 
spy-glasses, telegraph instruments, and a 
stove that in winter is kept red-hot, for this 
is a bleak and windy perch. This station is 
directly connected with the general office of 
the company in New York, and also with the 
Beaver street office of the Maritime Associ- 
ation. It is the business of the lookout to 
report the approach of incoming ships and 
steamers. In the day-time he recognizes 
them by flags displayed at the mizzen mast- 
head, the topmost, or ensign, to reveal the 
nationality, while four smaller ones beneath 
this indicate certain letters, and as soon as 


he distinguishes these, he seeks the corre- | 


sponding combination in the “ International 
Code of Signals” at his elbow, and in this 
book learns name, horse-power and tonnage. 
For example, Captain Farrell has just 
sighted an incoming steamer ; let us see if we 
can make out what she is. At the mast-head 
floats the British ensign. Below this is a 


square flag, yellow and blue, divided ver- 
second flag 


tically,—that means “ K”; 





square, with blue border, then white, and 
centered by red,—that means “ W” ; third, 
square, crossed diagonally by white lines, 
—that means “M”; fourth, blue, with 
white square in center,—*K W M P,”"— 
it is the steamer Adriatic, of the White Star 
Line. At night ships are not reported, but 
the signals of steamers consist of lights of 
various colors; thus, the Adriatic would 
be recognized by two green lights burned 
on deck, aft, twenty feet apart; or a Cun- 
arder by two Roman candles, each throwing 
six blue balls about 150 feet, with a blue 
light over the stern at the same time. The 
name of the line is thus clearly indicated, 
and it is easy to determine the individual 
steamer by knowing which one is due. 
The importance of this telegraph station 
has somewhat decreased since the ocean 
cable came into use. Moreover, when the 
cable came, Dickie’s work wasdone. Dickie 
was one of the half dozen carrier pigeons 
formerly attached to this station. When a 
transatlantic steamer hove in sight, no mat- 
ter how rough the sea or stormy the sky, 
Captain Farrell took Dickie with him and 
rowed out to receive the latest European 
news. The message, written on tissue 
paper, was attached to the bird’s leg, and 
with swift flight he returned to his cote 
upon the tower, where the assistant oper- 
ator was awaiting him. But Dickie was 
sometimes obstinate, recognizing his impor- 
tance very exasperatingly by evading the 
waiting hand and walking around the tower 
just out of reach. Now he drew near and 
looked propitious; “ Come, Dickie, come, 
that’s a dear,” whispered the telegraph man 
coaxingly. Now Dickie cooed, as if to 
say, “ What’s the hurry! what's the hurry!” 
and continued to sidle away to the very 
verge of the roof. And so it some- 
times happened that all America, yearning 
for news from the Old World, waited upon 
the caprices of Dickie, the carrier pigeon. 
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PICO DELLA MIRANDOLA. (AFTER ORIGINAL IN THE UFIZZI GALLERY, FLORENCE; PAINTER UNKNOWN.) 


Tue history of the University of Rome is 
in many respects representative; it is ap- 


proximately the history of every Italian | 


university, and the typical features are here 
displayed in a more pronounced degree 
than in the annals of the institutions more 
remote from the seats of authority. Its 
unedifying career therefore presents a most 
instructive chapter of history, and teaches 
a lesson which the Italian government has 
not failed to take to heart and to apply 
with exemplary zeal and fearlessness, 
Previous to 1870, education in Italy was 
generally looked upon as the peculiar prov- 








ince of the clergy, and even at the present 
time, in spite of the professedly anti-clerical 
policy of the government, the elementary 
instruction is largely in the hands of the 
priests. The middle class, and, indeed, 
many of the highest aristocracy, prefer to 
intrust their children from an early age to 
their spiritual advisers, rather than assume 
themselves the care and the responsibility 
of their education. Public opinion, at least 
among the conservative class, sanctions 
this course, and however much the govern- 
ment may seek to discourage it, the priest 
will maintain his influence in the family 
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and obstinately cling to his traditional priv- 
ilege of molding the character of the 
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rising generation. This is hardly to be 
wondered at, as far as the priest himself 
and the Roman aristocracy are concerned: | 


a Borghese or a Barberini is naturally loyal | _ 


to the church with which his interests and 
all the splendid traditions of his family are 
identified ; he believes, with a maiveté which 
is sometimes touching, that the Italian gov- 
ernmentandall the other“ abominations” will 


soon be visited with the vengeance of God, | | 


and that the Holy Father will then re-enter 
upon his just inheritance. He entertains a 
cardinal at dinner at least once a week, and 
listens with devoutness to his prophecies of 
the impending change. He devours eagerly 
all the gossip from the Vatican, shrugs his 
shoulders at the mention of King Hum- 
bert’s name, and hermetically seals his 
soul to all the “ pernicious influences” of | 
the age. 

It need not cause surprise, I say, if a 
grandee of this type sends his daughter to 
a convent and has his son trained in the 
worn-out lore and childish superstitions 
which are taught within the walls of the 
cloistral schools and the College of the 
Propaganda. But when one finds liberal 
and progressive citizens, adherents of the | 
government, playing into the hands of their 
enemies in exactly the same fashion, one is | 
fairly staggered at the contradictions in the | 














national character. And yet a number of 
such instances have come to my notice 
during the last months, and have some- 
what shaken my faith in the sincerity of the 
liberal professions which one hears daily in 
Parliament, in cafés, and on street corners. 
One can hardly walk a hundred steps, on a 
fine afternoon, in any of the principal thor- 
oughfares of Rome (or, indeed, of any 
Italian city), without encountering a proces- 
sion of boys in black, gray or blue cloaks, 
marching in tolerable order under the 
guidance of one or more priests. It is a 
sad sight, and augurs ill for the future 
of Italy. What can be more forced and 
unnatural than the dreary routine of these 
cloistral institutes! Boys, removed in their 
tender years from their homes, which they 
revisit only at long intervals during the brief 
vacations, and repressed in their healthful 
sports by the ever-vigilant eye of the 
priest, can hardly be expected to make an 
exemplary use of their liberty when finally 
they obtain it. Their teachers, themselves 
the representatives of a defunct civilization. 
have filled them with sentimental rubbish 
which has no application to the actual 
business of life; the expurgated, or, in 
other words, falsified text-books give ut- 
terly distorted views of history, philosophy, 
science,—in fact, of any discipline with 
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which they profess to deal; and, what is 
worst of all, disloyalty to the present gov- 


ernment and “the United Italy,” which is | 
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an article of faith with the Roman clergy, 
can scarcely help finding its way into the 
young minds of the future citizens of the 
state. Thus many a young Italian spends 
his boyhood in systematically unfitting him- 
self for the duties which he is to fulfill and 
the position which he is to occupy in the 
service of his newly reconstructed country. 
He passes by a sudden leap from childhood 
to manhood, without ever having known 
any intermediate stage of limited freedom 
and responsibility ; he has never been that 
frank, careless and irrepressible creature 
whose generic name is “boy.” At the age of 
eighteen, when he is ready to enter the uni- 
versity, he is a young gentleman of painfully 
decorous demeanor, who spends the greater 
part of his day in idleness, sipping black 
coffee or sugar-water and smoking cheap 
cigars in a fashionable café. Leap-frog 
would appear to him the height of absurd- 
ity, and even base-ball, or the Italian 
substitute for it, would fail to quicken his 
languid pulses. If you try to converse with 
him on any topic of the day, he will 
bewilder you by the childishness of his 
opinions ; and yet, considering the fact that 
he has passed his early years in studiously 


acquiring ignorance regarding all the vital | 
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interests of life, it would be wonderful if the 
resuit were different. 

I should not venture to assert that even 
a majority of the Italian youth who attend 
institutions of learning belong to the type | 
have here described; but that the type is 
alarmingly common, especially among grad- 
uates of private (which in most cases means 
priestly) institutes, is a matter of experience 
of which any frequenter of Roman society 
can easily convince himself. From public 
schools of all grades, the priests are not 
legally excluded, but their unwillingness to 
take the oath of allegiance to the present 
government or in any way to subordinate 
themselves to the secular authorities natu- 
rally disqualifies them for the service of the 
state. But for all that they manage to 
maintain their influence as educators of 
youth, as the following statistics, taken from 
the government year-book for 1878, will 
show. According to this authority there 
were in the scholastic year 1861-62, 983,336 
children, male and female, who were, in all 
the provinces of Italy,* enjoying elementary 
instruction in public schools, and 125,888 
who were instructed in private institutes; 
in 1871-72, after the conquest of Rome 
by the Italians, the numbers were 1,545,890 
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and 177,157; and in 1875-76, the last year 
of which complete reports are found in the 


* The papal province not included. 
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official register, 1,722,669* and 208,948 
represent the relative attendance of public 
and private schools. It will be seen from 
this, that while the number of children who 
receive instruction has been nearly doubled 
during fourteen years, the patronage of 
private institutes has increased in about the 
same proportion as that of the schools sup- 
ported by the municipalities. Nevertheless, 
when we consider that the total population 
of the kingdom, according to the last cen- 
sus (1871), is about twenty-seven millions, 
of which more than nineteen millions and 
a half can neither read nor write, it is evi- 
dent that there is, as yet, a wide field for 
every one who is disposed to interest him- 
self in the cause of popular instruction. 
The new government certainly deserves 
much credit for the energy with which it 
has prosecuted its measures for the enlight- 
enment of the masses, and the next census 
will undoubtedly give evidence of a consid- 
erable progress. The rich and varied ex- 
hibit in the pedagogic museum in Rome 
and the character of the officials at its head, 
give further proof that the new secular 
Italy has a wide mental horizon and is 
watching with eager sympathy every educa- 
tional experiment that is made in other 
parts of the world, being ever ready to profit 
by the experience of her more advanced 
neighbors. Especially in the organization 
of the so-called secondary classical instruc- 
tion (Jstruzione secondaria classica), many 
important lessons have been learned from 
Germany, and the Italian gymnasia betray 
plainly enough that they have been mod- 
eled after the Prussian institutions of the 
same name. And yet, according to the testi- 
mony of many teachers with whom I have 
conversed, the working of the system has, 
so far, not proved very satisfactory. An 
Italian boy has not the genius for imbibing 
culture that is native to a German; even 
long after he has attained the growth of a 
man, his notions of the world, of society 
and of his own importance in it, are those 
of a child. Thus a professor in the Univer- 
sity of Rome lately assured me that there 
were but few among his students (all grad- 
uates of 4cea and gymnasia) who had in 
their minds any idea of the map, or could 
approximately place a country or a city 
when it was mentioned. 

“Among us,” he said, “ geography is a 
science, and not as in Germany, an elemen- 
tary accomplishment and an indispensable 








* The province of Rome is here included. 
Vor. XVIII.—47. 





requisite for every one who moves in good 


society. If you know geography here, you 
have already a claim to being called 
learned.” 


Another professor, in discussing the same 
subject, complained that his students, in the 
course of a philosophical lecture or discus- 
sion, would ask him questions betraying 
a naiveté and an incapacity for philosophi- 
cal thought which at times drove him to 
despair and made him inclined to hand in 
his resignation to the government. I may 
be pardoned for reporting part of the con- 
versation in the words of my informant, as 
they gave me the clue to the whole situation, 
and explained to me how so much appa- 
rently excellent legislation (such as is found 
in the official code of instruction) could 
produce such unsatisfactory results. 

“Our chief trouble in Italy,” the professor 
observed, “lies in the fact that we have no 
large class of cu/tivated people, in the sense 
in which the term is used in England and 
Germany. We have learned men and 
ignorant men, but the space between these 
two poles is but sparsely populated. Our 
peasants are quick-witted and bright, while 
the German and the English peasants are 
slow and stupid. Our common people talk 
most entertainingly and are naturally gifted 
with humor and good sound sense. But 
their talk is all personal; their mental hori- 
zon is narrow. ‘The same is the case with 
the middle class Italian. He is externally 
polished, and can apply himself easily to 
anything in which his power of observation 
can assist him. But he has no turn for 
abstract reasoning. The children of these 
people bring with them from home not even 
the most rudimentary culture, and every- 
thing is thus left to the school; the school, 


“however, can only do its work well, or do 


the best work of which it is capable, when 
it supplements the culture received at home. 
Our gymnasia are as yet experiments; 
our educational legislation too is largely 
experimental, and one minister is apt to 
undo what his predecessor accomplished. 
Under such circumstances no system can 
really be put to a fair test, and accordingly 
we have to be guarded even in the con- 
clusions we draw from our present expe- 
riences.” 

Nominally, at least, the conditions for 
admission to an Italian university are nearly 
equal to what is required for passing the 
Abiturienten Examen in Germany, by which 
a student there gains the diploma entitling 
him to matriculation in a university; but 
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practically the Italian freshman is far less 
mature and far less qualified for independ- 
ent scientific study than his Teutonic brother. 
Even though he may, in some instances, 
possess an equal amount of positive knowl- 
edge, he does not possess the same power 
of applying it, but remains abjectly depend- 
ent upon the guidance of his professor. If 
he has any enthusiasm at all for his studies, 
he is apt to swear in verba magistri; in 
other words, he is a pupil, rather than a 
student, and is likely to remain so to the 
day of his graduation. It is very evident 
that this psychological peculiarity of the 
race must, to a great extent, frustrate the 
benevolent intentions of the government 
and prevent the universities from being de 
facto what on paper they appear to be. 
As no institution of learning can exist with- 
out students, it becomes necessary to adapt 
the conditions for admission and promotion 
to the average acquirements of the candi- 
dates, and if the law stipulates a higher 
proficiency in certain branches than the 
applicants possess, the remedy lies near to 
evade the law, or rather to interpret it less 
rigidly than its framers may have intended. 
The student who upon such a test ob- 
tains his degree, be it in medicine, law, 
civil engineering, or any of the sciences, 
is not, as in Germany, obliged to pass a 
second examination (Staatsexamen) before 
he is admitted to practice as a doctor, 
lawyer, or civil engineer. His diploma of 
proficiency from the university entitles him 
to recognition on the part of the state 
in the profession for which his academical 
course has prepared him. This official 
patronage has proved a great benefit to the 
cause of higher education in Italy and has 
compelled a numerous class of men to pass 
through a course of systematic training 
who perhaps otherwise would have con- 
tented themselves with an easier and more 
superficial preparation. According to the 
present regulations, the medical course in 
all Italian universities requires six years of 
study and the course of law four. 

As early as the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, the popes manifested a strong 
desire to get the great Italian universities 
under their direct supervision and control. 
They were jealous, especially of Bologna, 
where no less than 10,000 young men were 
then studying, and disliked to see so many 
wealthy young Romans repairing thither to 
attend lectures on secular and canonical 
law. Innocent III. was the first among 


the popes who distinctly aimed at making 





his own capital a center of learning. He 
called famous teachers to Rome and pro- 
vided a more systematic instruction to the 
clergy in grammar and theology. His 
successor, Honorius III. (1210), with the 
same desire to emulate Bologna, founded 
the so-called Palatine School of Theology 
in the Lateran palace, which was at that 
time the principal papal residence. Learn- 
ing was supposed to reflect credit upon 
the princes or municipalities which gave 
its yotaries shelter, and local pride was 
gratified by the presence of some great 
teacher whose very name sufficed to at- 
tract large numbers of native and foreign 
students. Thus the University of Padua, 
after 1222, rose into sudden prominence, 
and in 1224 the University of Naples, at 
present the largest and most prosperous in 
Italy, received its charter; many other 
short-lived institutions appeared and again 
disappeared, crushed by the competition 
and jealousy of their more powerful rivals. 
Only in Rome science was yet an exile, 
and secular scholarship was regarded with 
distrust; but the exigencies of their own 
position as secular rulers soon compelled the 
pontifis to countenance and even to encour- 
agecertain branches of learning. The Roman 
Curia had grown to be recognized as the 
highest tribunal and court of appeals in 
Christendom, and in order to sustain its 
authority, it became necessary to employ 
none but well-trained lawyers as judges in 
the pope’s behalf. Innocent IV. therefore 
introduced the study of law in the Palatine 
school and conceded to it the title and the 
privileges of a university; but its close and 
absolute dependence upon the pope pre- 
vented it from ever attaining the rank of a 
real institution of learning. It accompa- 
nied him upon his journeys, and sojourned 
with him wherever he might happen to 
hold court. Boniface VIII. possibly saw 
that this peripatetic existence was not 
conducive to sound scholarship; at all 
events, without entirely suspending the 
school, he limited its curriculum to the 
more strictly theological studies, and in 1303 
established in its place a fixed and per- 
manent university, which he named “ ‘The 
Sapienza,” and which yet survives under 
the title of the University of Rome. It 
was his intention to found an institution 
which should be a worthy rival of Bologna 
and Padua, and prevent the annual emi- 
gration of young Romans to foreign cities. 
He therefore gave full sway to the secular 
sciences, and, as it appears, established no 
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professorships of theology, while civil and 
canonical law were ably represented. The 
number of students seems also to have 
been considerable, if we may judge by 
the fact that two officers were annually 
appointed whose exclusive business it was 
to guard them against the extortions of the 
Roman landlords and to collect a special 
tax from the latter on that part of their 
income which they derived from the stu- 
dents. The records of the early years of 
the Sapienza are very meager. The profes- 
sors appointed by Boniface VIII. were 
probably picked up at random, and were 
not men to whose hands the future of the 
institution could be safely confided ; more- 
over, their salaries were, even for those 
times, ridiculously small, and their depend- 
ence upon the personal favor of the pope 
bound their tongues and crippled their 
intellectual activity. It is not to be won- 
dered at, therefore, that after the death of 
its founder the Sapienza threatened to 
follow him into the grave. Its slender 
revenue, however, consisting of the tribute 
paid by the town of Tivoli and a tax 
levied on all foreign wines imported into 
Rome, sufficed to keep it nominally alive, 
although for many years it failed to give 
any evidence of active vitality. 

The history of the university from this 
time up to the year 1870 is so closely inter- 
woven with the history of the popes that 
the one cannot be related without relating 
the other. But as there is a great uniformity 
to be noticed in the regular recurrence of 
revival and decay, the successive chapters, 
extending over more than five centuries, 
may easily be condensed into a brief para- 
graph. At one time there is an amiable and 
easy-going pope who tolerates learning, who 
allows the Sapienza to enjoy its revenue 
and otherwise troubles himself very little 
about it; his successor, perhaps, is a hot- 
headed and ambitious man who has worldly 
schemes to further, and without the least 
scruple misappropriates the income of the 
university; by way of encouragement, he 
administers an occasional kick to it, and 
flings it a paltry alms when it is on the 
point of expiring. Ten years later, there 
sits, perhaps, on St. Peter’s throne a pontiff 
who prides himself on his own learning 
and aspires to the title of a Maecenas; the 
Sapienza again raises its head, famous schol- 
ars are called to teach in its halls, and 
throngs of students again fill its deserted 
courts and cloisters. It is evident enough, 
however, that a university which is so 
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absolutely in the power of an individual or 
a succession of individuals could never 
permanently flourish. The ever-threatening 
probability that the benevolent and culti- 
vated pope might be succeeded by one of 
the opposite characteristics must have pre- 
vented the professors from feeling any real 
loyalty for and pride in the institution ; they 
were obliged to look upon their office as a 
temporary one and to cultivate friendly 
relations with potentates or learned corpo- 
rations who could provide for them when 
the expected catastrophe should have taken 
place, 

The large and commodious building now 
occupied by the University was in process 
of construction for more than one hundred 
and fifty years, and was finally completed 
by Alexander VII. during the latter half of 
the seventeenth century. It is a quad- 
rangular edifice in a barren Renaissance 
style, surmounted by a tall and curiously pro- 
portioned dome. The facade toward the 
street does not show to good advantage 
on account of its close proximity to the 
buildings on the other side of the narrow 
square ; but the cool cloisters and wide, open 
galleries within the quadrangle have a certain 
stately medizeval air, and somehow recall the 
times when scholars were demure, long-robed 
men of semi-clerical demeanor. It is easy 
to imagine them walking two by two in 
the shadow of these /oggie, discussing with 
ponderous acumen some gravely whim- 
sical question, such as scholars in the old 
scholastic times delighted to contemplate. 
To my fancy the venerable building ac- 
quires an added interest, from all the 
questionable measures to which the pon- 
tiffs (most of whom suffered from a chronic 
impecuniosity) resorted in order to gain the 
means for completing it. Every block of 
stone, paid for by the sale of indulgences 
or by the tribute extorted from the unwil- 
ling Hebrews, has its mute, unwritten his- 
tory, and the massive pillars suggest some 
mysterious connection with the forgotten 
sins of obscure, forgotten mortals who hoped 
to pave their way to heaven with the money 
they deposited in St. Peter’s coffers. 

Of all the pleasant corners and retreats 
in which the Sapienza abounds the most 
delightful is undoubtedly the spacious, high- 
ceiled library, with its long rows of white- 
backed books tempting you from behind 
their steel-wire netting. Here you can yet 
get a whiff of the by-gone centuries, and 
you are half-unconsciously surprised at the 
modern costumes of the young gentlemen 
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who sit scattered along the tables making 
notes and annotations from some venerable 
vellum-bound codex. You would rather 
have expected voluminous robes, square- 
toed shoes, and hair cut in some quaint, 
medizval fashion. It is only the books 
which have been oblivious of the changes 
of time and conscientiously adhered to the 
style of the century which gave them birth. 
Here, for instance, is a Latin codex of the 
Bible from the twelfth century, a monument 
of pious zeal and patience. The initial let- 
ter of each chapter is splendidly illuminated 
with fantastic plants, birds, and beasts of 
gorgeous colors. In turning the leaves, the 
corners of which have been well thumbed, 
you can readily discover which were the 
favorite passages of the long-dead owner and 
hence draw your inferences regarding his 
character; for some of the pages are brown 
with age and wear and covered with stains 
(which I fondly believe are tears, shed six 
hundred years ago), while others are quite 
fresh and white. No part of the book has 
apparently been more diligently read than 
the Apocalypse, and if it be safe to judge 
by the blackness of the page, the chapter 
about the angel holding in his hand the 
seven vials of wrath especially has been 
lingered over with intense absorption. My 
dead scholar, whoever he was, was evidently 
of a sinister type and delighted in contem- 
plating the doom that was threatening his 
wicked neighbor, rather than the heavenly 


reward which was awaiting himself and his | 
style and in a Latin which would have 


like. Or possibly he cherished unsatisfied 
poetic yearnings, and merely delighted in 
the magnificent sound and exalted imagery 
of the chapter, without reference to the 
menacing import of its prophecies. 

Among the other curious treasures of the 
library an illustrated natural history without 
text, from the seventeenth century, is worthy 
of notice. It is supposed that it was made 
by the order of Francesco Maria, first Duke 
of Urbino, one of whose descendents left it 
and a great number of other books, as a 
bequest, to the University. The drawings, 
representing quadrupeds, birds, reptiles, and 
fishes, are all made by hand, in some in- 
stances copied from the works of Ulysses 
Aldrovandi. The humble artist, whom I 
imagine to have been a clerk or tutor in the 
duke’s household, was certainly gifted with 
a fertile imagination, and it is delightful to 
think of the grave credulity with which the 
noble company, for whose delectation these 
pictures were made, must have discussed 
the marvelous attributes of his fabulous 





birds and beasts. Here we have, for in- 
stance, a gallus cauda quadrupedis, a cock 
with the tail of a quadruped; the dragon, 
too, monstrum horrendum, is portrayed with 
the same confidence and minute fidelity as 
the domestic cat and dog and cow, whose 
well-known characteristics do not admit of 
pictorial prevarication. 

The library contains in all 235 MS. co- 
dices, the majority of which, however, are 
of small literary value. There is an abun- 
dance of illuminated breviaries, with naive 
pictures of scenes from the life of Christ; 
moreover, flayings, roastings, crucifixions, 
and, in fact, all conceivable forms of mar- 
tyrdom, portrayed with painful realism. 
Legends from the sixteenth and seventeenth 
century, written on beautiful vellum and 
bristling with miraculous incidents, fill shelf 
after shelf, and if they were ever read by 
anybody but their authors, must have ap- 
pealed very much to the same taste as the 
dime novels do in the present day. The 
occasional interlarding of pious reflections 
hardly suffices to counteract the strongly 
sensational flavor of the narrative. Never- 
theless, however worthless all this ecclesias- 
tical literature may be, when artistically 
considered, as historical documents or as 
psychological manifestations from a _by- 
gone age, it is certainly not without inter- 
est. I cannot help handling with reverence 
these yellow leaves of parchment contain- 
ing the sacred meditations of some name- 
less monk, written in the most pedantic 


made Cicero shudder. If Hawthorne had 
been alive, I should have been tempted to 
send him the MS.; for I have little doubt 
it might be purchased. There is a soul- 
history here which a skillful romancer might 
unravel, and I suspect that it is capable 
of yielding rich results, The total number 
of books in the library is between 100,000 
and 120,000. 

In order to comprehend more fully what 
has been accomplished by the Italian gov- 
ernment since the administration of the 
university passed into its hands, it is nec- 
essary to review briefly the condition of the 
higher instruction in Rome, during the 
reigns immediately preceding. When Na- 
poleon I. had occupied Italy, he took vig- 
orous measures for the establishment of 
technical and scientific institutes through- 
out the kingdom. His attention was also 


called to the Sapienza, which he supplied 
with more competent corps of scientific 
teachers; the revenues were increased and 
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the religious test, embodied in the oath of 
allegiance to the Catholic faith, was abol- 
ished. When Pius VII. and his ecclesias- 
tical followers regained their power, they 
took pains to blot out completely every 
trace of the reforms which the conqueror 
had introduced. In their reactionary zeal, 
they came near emulating a certain king, 
who, when he ascended his throne after 
Napoleon’s downfall, bade his minister rein- 
stall into his former office every man whom 
the usurper had dismissed. It did not 
occur to this good Bourbon that about one- 
half of his appointees were dead. Neither 
did the worthy Pope Pius comprehend that 
the footprints of a revolution are not so 
easily blotted out; there are always some 
things which never can be brought back. 
And even though the young men, who had 
been graduated during the Napoleonic inter- 
regnum were compelled to return their 
diplomas to have them altered, and to 
swear the oath of allegiance to the church; 
the stimulating memory of having lived 
amid great events, and caught glimpses of 
a larger horizon was not within the reach 
of papal decrees. The pope, being dimly 
aware of this, felt that some extra effort was 
needed to eradicate the seeds of heresy. 
He accordingly established a professorship 
of sacred physics (the very name is delight- 
ful) for the purpose of bringing science into 
conformity with the sacred Scriptures. The 
unhappy man, who accepted this responsi- 
ble office, received frequent instructions from 
the Vatican, which was, however, then not 
yet infallible; and it may be owing to the 
latter circumstance, that the innovations 
resulting from this memorable union have 
not taken a more permanent hold, either 
upon the scientific or the religious world. 
I present here the following specimens: All 
natural science should be divided into six 
departments, corresponding to the six days 
of the Mosaic cosmogony. All natural 
phenomena must be studied in connection 
with the existence of God. Whether the 
study of astronomy is to be founded on the 
Book of Joshua, and anthropological inves- 
tigations upon the system of Saint Thomas 
Aquinas is not definitely stated. It rather 
looks as if the Vatican, after having estab- 
lished a few fundamental and unerring norms, 
had tired of its scientific activity ; for when 
the first incumbent of the professorship of 
sacred physics had sunk under the burden 
of his labors, the pope seems to have felt 
relieved at his demise; at all events he 
did not provide for a successor. 
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The reactionary policy of Pius VII. was 
faithfully adhered to by Gregory XVI. and 
Pius IX. ‘The former was fortunately less 
aggressive in matters of education than 
most of his predecessors, and allowed 
the Sapienza to vegetate in a state of 
peaceful piety and ignorance. Pius IX., 
after his brief flirtation with liberalism in 
1848, had an unhappy ambition to purge the 
institution of all dangerous elements, and, 
as might have been expected, succeeded in 
purging away whatever talent there was left 
in the faculty and in filling the chairs thus 
vacated with intellectual nullities of unques- 
tioned loyalty. The Sapienza became a 
purely political institution,—a kind of hos- 
pital for the intellectually infirm who had 
grown gray in the service of the church. 
It was, under such circumstances, a difficult 
matter to arrange the government and the 
curriculum of the medical school, which was 
regarded as a branch of the university; but 
the Jesuitical advisers of the pope were 
equal to the emergency. In the first place, 
everything which savored of unregenerate 
science was carefully removed. ‘The stu- 
dents studied anatomy not from the human 
corpse, because that might offend their 
modesty, but from wax models and colored 
drawings, from which the offensive element 
was eliminated. Hundreds of doctors and 
surgeons, most of whom had never smelt 
blood, far less assisted at a hospital, were 
thus sent out, armed with a diploma, to 
prey upon their unsuspecting fellow-men. 

It might be questioned whether there was 
any need at all of physicians in a country 
where the church was so fully competent to 
cure ailments of the body as well as those of 
the soul; where prayers to Saint Leonhard 
were the approved remedy against typhus 
fever; where Saint Blasius was warranted to 
cure diphtheria, and Saint Lucia took prec- 
edence before the oculist. There was a 
time when the Vatican declared that consult- 
ing a physician was an impious interference 
with the ways of Providence ; that disease 
was the just retribution of sin, and that as 
long as man sinned he ought to suffer. But 
the stern logic of this argument some of the 
popes found themselves unable to sustain, 
The chief difficulty with them was the divi- 
sion of the functions of healing between 
the saint and the physician. Since experi- 
ence had proved that the saints were not 
utterly averse to curing people who had 
already resorted to worldly science, it was 
thought safe to have a compromise con- 





cluded, according to which the physician 
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should apply the remedies, but the cure | 


should be ascribed solely to the intervention 
of the saint. ‘The papal physician was 
therefore obliged to refer his patient, in 
every critical case, to his father confessor, 
who seldom failed to rob the earthly leech 
of whatever credit there might be due to 
him. 

After the conquest of Rome by the Ital- 
ians in 1870, the priests lost all direct influ- 
ence in the management of the Sapienza. 
By a law of January 26, 1873, the theolog- 
ical faculty was abolished in all the universi- 
ties of the kingdom and (this is highly 
characteristic of the policy of the Italian gov- 
ernment) those of the theological professors 
who possessed literary or philosophical ac- 
complishments were transferred to the fac- 
ulty of philosophy and letters. It is needless 
to say that this latter paragraph was intended 
to conciliate those who, on account of their 
sympathy with the Vatican, were expected 
to condemn the measure. The result was 
that the University has been and is at the 
present time burdened with a number of 
teachers who are miserably unfit for their 
positions—men who have openly sworn 
allegiance to the government for the sake 
of the salary which they could not afford to 
lose, and secretly hate it, and, perhaps, 
even plot against it. 

It is not very long since the project of 
founding a great national university in 
Washington was agitated among us, and I 
believe even advocated in a presidential mes- 
sage. Let those who look hopefully toward 
the realization of such an idea cast a glance 
at the history of the Italian universities, 
and especially of the Sapienza at Rome, 
and they will gain a vivid notion of what a 
political university is, and in the present 
state of the world necessarily must be. In 
the first place Italy has now twenty-one 
universities, which is about fifteen more 
than there is any need of. Every minister 
acknowledges abstractly that it would be an 
excellent thing if all these superfluous in- 
stitutions could be swept out of existence ; 
but where is the man in public life who 
would stake his popularity on such a utopian 
scheme? Each town is determined to 
maintain its traditional rights and privileges 
among which it counts the support of its 
university from the public treasury, and 
woe to the representative in parliament who 
dares to molest “local interests.” The whole 


Italian parliament is a loose conglomeration 
of people, each of which is the mouth-piece 
of some local interest. 


No one seems as 








yet to have learned that the united coun- 
try, as such, has also its interests which 
must take precedence of those of Sassari 
or Siena or Catania. And yet when in the 
year 1860 some one had the courage to 
move and to carry the suppression of the 
University of Sassari (a pitiful little school 
with twenty-seven professors and between 
fifty and seventy students) such a tumult 
was raised that the ministry was obliged to 
have the vote reconsidered, and the sus- 


| pended institution was by law of July sth, 


of the same year, triumphantly re-estab- 
lished. 

According to the statistical tables, pub- 
lished by the government, there was in the 
scholastic year 1870-71 a total number of 
11,622 students and 810 professors in all 
Italian universities, including the four mu- 
nicipal ones (Camerino, Ferrara, Perugia 
and Urbino) which derive no revenue from 
the state. In the year 1875-76 the number 
of students had fallen to 8,894, while that 
of the professors of course remained the 
same. Since then no complete statistics of 
instruction have been published; and it is 
difficult to determine whether the number 
has since been still further reduced. The 
reduction is chiefly owing to the fact that 
the standard of admission has been uni- 
formly raised, and a large class of aristocratic 
idlers, who do not choose to submit to the 
changed requirements, have thus been cut 
off. Moreover, the University of Naples, 
which formerly dispensed entirely with an 
entrance examination and did not even re- 
quire matriculation, has recently been: com- 
pelled to accept the regulations governing 
the other universities of the realm, and its 
attendance has accordingly diminished from 
4,102 to 2,543. The law prescribes that 
before he can be matriculated in a uni- 
versity, the student shall have acquitted 
himself creditably at the Aditurienten examen 
from the gymnasium, or rather from the 
lyceum (which is the name given to the 
three upper classes of what in Germany is 
called a gymnasium). 

But to return to the Sapienza in Rome. 
I have already intimated that its reorgan- 
ization by the present government has not 
by any means been as radical as might have 
been desired, and that political motives 
frequently govern the ministry in filling its 
professorships. It is not only the occult, 
unexpressed regard for the Vatican which 
exerts an unwholesome influence in this 
respect; every premier has, as a rule, a 
number of faithful adherents, who are only 
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too ready to inflict themselves upon any 
institution which is dependent upon the 
bounty of the state, and it is the unhappy 
lot of the Roman University to be in high 
favor with the unemployed geniuses of this 
class. If there are no vacancies, some 
friend of the ministry, commanding for the 
moment a parliamentary majority, moves 
the establishment of a new professorship, 
usually in some obscure or semi-fantastic 
study, which suits the tastes of the intended 
appointee, and a patriotic oration, explain- 
ing the importance of the measure to 
humanity and to science, seldom fails to 
produce the required number of votes. 
Thus the Roman University boasted, in 
1871, a professorship of “the philosophy of 
statistics,” and another of “ practical phi- 
losophy,” not to speak of comparatively 
rational chairs, as “the philosophy of his- 
tory” and “the history of philosophy”; 
but a chair of philosophy, pure and simple, 
z.¢. logic and ethics, did not at that time 
exist. Judging by the Avnuario for 1878-79 
some of these superfluous professorships 
have now been abolished, and others, hardly 
less superfluous, probably established for the 
benefit of adherents of another ministry, 
have taken their place. Thus I find .the 
name of a gentleman who teaches “the 
comparative history of the Neo-Latin lan- 
guages and literatures”; it would be inter- 
esting to know how many students there 
are among the 648 now attending the Sapi- 
enza who cherish an unsatisfied curiosity 
regarding the Neo-Latin languages and 
literatures. Again, the university offers in- 
struction in “ Latin and Italian grammar 
and lexicography ”; and this, be it under- 
stood, is taught apart from the Latin 
literature, which constitutes another inde- 
pendent professorship. 

At almost every higher institution of 
learning throughout the German empire, 
the German grammar is annually made 
the subject of a most interesting course 
of lectures. The development of every 
grammatical peculiarity of the Teutonic 
languages is traced from the Sanscrit down 
through Gothic, old high German, middle 
high German, etc., and the etymological 
relationship between the modern tongues 
of Gothic origin is clearly demonstrated. I 
doubt if any Roman professor would vent- 
ure to penetrate as deeply into the history 
of his own language; but elementary instruc- 
tion, I find, is the rule in nearly every de- 
partment of learning which has no direct 
application to practical uses. Thus there is 





in the Sapienza a chair of geography—a 
science which with us is apt to be relegated 
to the grammar school. In the faculties 
of the schools of medicine and of law, 
there are many excellent specialists whose 
teaching is clear and logical; moreover, 
during the last years, the cabinets and mu- 
seums have received many valuable ad- 
ditions, and much apparatus has been 
procured for physical experiments and 
laboratory uses. It is easy to comprehend 
why these special schools should have 
escaped comparatively the baneful influ- 
ence of politics, for you may appoint an 
ignoramus professor of “the history of sta- 
tistics” or of “the philosophy of history,” 
and the chances are that he will astonish 
his students by his fluency and eloquence ; 
but if you appoint him professor of chem- 
istry, or Roman law, or anatomy, you will 
place him in an embarrassing position by 
compelling him to unmask his ignorance. 
In its organization the Roman University 
presents a curious mixture of the two sys- 
tems known as the English and the Ger- 
man. The faculty of philosophy and letters 
is meant approximately to embody the 
medizval idea of the universitas literarum 
whose object is general culture without 
special reference to the vocation which the 
student may choose in after life. Accord- 
ing to the Annuario for 1878-79, only 
twenty-three students are at present matric- 
ulated in this course, or about % per cent. 
of the total number. The other courses, of 
which no less than fourteen are specified in 
the catalogue, are all of a practical character 
and are obviously intended to educate offi- 
cials and professional men for the service 
of the state. One course, that of philoso- 
phy, is difficult to describe, and no one of 
the professors whom I have questioned on 
the subject seem to know exactly what its 
character was originally meant to be; but 
as it has at present not a single student, and 
evidently ought to be classed as a mere 
subdivision of the course of philosophy and 
letters, it is not of any particular conse- 
quence to know why or how it came to be 
established as a separate discipline. There 
are a dozen other points in the Annuario 
which would be likely to puzzle the unini- 
tiated, and concerning which but very un- 
satisfactory information can be obtained 
from those who might be supposed to 
know. Thus there is one course in chem- 
istry and pharmacology which, judging by 
the fact that no one is studying in it, is 
obviously superfluous, and another in phar- 
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macology in which twenty-six students are 
inscribed. Even midwifery, or, as the 
course is called, obstetrics for midwives, is 
awarded a place within the hospitable walls 
of the university ; and two separate courses 
‘are provided for notaries and attorneys 
(procuratori) apart from the school of juris- 
prudence or law. This latter enigma, how- 
ever, is explained by the fact that the 
Italian notaries, occupying a position cor- 
responding to that of our justices of the 
peace, probably do not require the same 
proficiency in legal lore as the regular law- 
yers (avvocato, giurista). The school of 
law has, during the last decade, become the 
most flourishing branch of the Sapienza, 
and has at present 258 students ; next comes 
the medical school with 150, and third the 
school of engineering, with 60 matriculates. 

It is interesting to observe in the Italian 
system of public instruction the radical and 
far-reaching effects of the great political 
events which, between the years of 1848 and 
1870, gradually brought about the reunion 
of the nation. Previous to 1848, and, in- 
deed, during the whole following decade 
after the return of Pius IX. from his brief 
exile, the Italians were intellectually under 
the absolute dominion of France. Their 
chief source of culture, outside of their own 
great poets, whom they praised but seldom 
read, was the yellow-covered literature which 
poured in so abundantly from the Parisian 
presses. The literary events in France 
were discussed in the Roman sa/ons no less 
eagerly than in those of Paris, and Chateau- 
briand, Lamartine, and all the other French 
celebrities of the first half of the century 
could count on their Italian public with no 
less certainty than on their own country- 
men. The cultivated Italian of that time 
had entirely appropriated the comfortable 
chauvinisme of his Gallic neighbor, and be- 
lieved with all his soul that nothing worthy 
of his attention could come from the north- 
ern side of the Alps. England and Ger- 
many were to him remote and _ barbaric 
lands, whose literatures could only be 
treated with compassionate scorn. The 
principal educational institutions of Italy 
were then modeled after the French pat- 
tern, and the Sapienza and the Collegio 
Romano were both feebler imitations of the 
Sarbonne at Paris. Popular instruction 
was left to take care of itself, and ignorance 
and superstition flourished with an incredi- 
ble vitality. The combined policy of Pius 
IX. and Napoleon III., however, soon 
destroyed this intellectual loyalty to France, 
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and when in 1859 liberty of the press was 
introduced (except in Rome and Venice), 
English and German books began to find 
their way into the Italian market. The 
hatred of the Napoleonic zouaves who by 
force upheld the tottering thrones of the 
Pope and the detested Bourbon in Naples 
was gradually transferred to French litera- 
ture and manufacturers, and, in fact, to every- 
thing French except the fashion-plates. 
The universal sentiment of the nation, out- 
side of the clerical party, made it impossible 
for the government to maintain the tradi- 
tional alliance with France, and when, in 
1866, the Austrians were finally compelled 
to release their grip on Venice aud Lom- 
bardy, there was no further obstacle to a 
friendly relation with the Germans. The 
German language is now studied in the 
Italian gymnasia and technical schools, and 
many reforms have been introduced which 
have been borrowed from the admirable 
Prussian system. ‘These reforms, to be sure, 
have in many instances been hasty and ill- 
advised, but the fact is nevertheless signifi- 
cant that Italy has at last come into vital 
contact with the rest of the civilized world and 
has begun to appropriate the results of the 
experience of other nations. The book-trade, 
which during the papal reign was in an 
antediluvian condition, has kept pace with 
the progress in other directions, and the 
whole European world of thought is, 
through this channel, made accessible to 
every one who is capable of entering into 
it. English, French, and German books 
are now exhibited in friendly juxtaposition 
in the windows of the book-sellers in the 
Corso and the Piazza di Spagna, and the 
circulating libraries are stocked with a ver- 
itable Babylonic confusion of tongues. 

In the University of Rome, I am forced 
to admit, many traces of the French régime 
are still perceptible. The Roman professor, 
as a rule, is terribly rhetorical, and frequently 
bombastic. On entering the room, he is 
often received with loud applause. He 
opens his oration (for it can hardly be called 
a lecture) with a few elegant, sometimes half- 
apologetic, generalities, and then proceeds 
to gesticulate and to shout at the top of his 
voice. The clearness, the accuracy, and the 
exact adaptation of the phrase to the fact, 
which characterize the lectures of the best 
German professors, would send an Italian 
audience to sleep. The students, as well as 
the other loungers who are apt to drop in, 
especially during lectures delivered in the 
afternoon, expect to be amused, and they 
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demand, first of all, a piquant and enter- 
taining delivery. Ladies are also admitted, 
and—as I learn from a German authority— 
expended formerly a vast amount of enthu- 
siasm on the philosophy of Count Mamiani, 
whom the Teutons smile at as an amiable 
dilettante, But the ladies found his philo- 
sophical discourses interesting and amusing. 
The ex-minister Ruggero Bonghi’s lectures 
on ancient history enjoyed a similar popu- 
larity among the outside public. But he, 
like so many others, has been drawn into 
the political Charybdis, and his name now 
figures in the Aznuario with mere deco- 
rative intent. He has twice been minister 
of public instruction, and in that capacity 
has made himself responsible for a great 
deal of well-meant, but unprofitable, edu- 
cational legislation. He is, however, a 
man of great culture, a most agreeable 
talker, and a voluminous author. One 
is fairly appalled at the number of books 
he has published, on political, zsthetic, 
historical, and philosophical subjects. To 
the Italian mind (of his own party) he is 
lucido, profondo, and even stupendo,; but a 
foreigner soon learns to estimate these epi- 
thets at their real value, when he hears how 
indiscriminately they are applied. Italy is 
teeming with womini dotti and stupendi whose 
reputations rarely extend beyond the pre- 
cincts of their own city. Atan early stage of 
one’s sojourn on classical soil, he learns that 
the Italians are most unscrupulous praisers. 
I do not wish to imply that Professor Bonghi 
may not be deserving of praise; but, after 
having read two of his books (“ Saggi e Dis- 
corsi” and “ Ritratti Contemporanei”) I ven- 
ture to suggest that some disproportion exists 
between his reputation and his actual merits. 

Nominally, there is absolute liberty of 
expression at the Italian universities; prac- 
tically, the liberty of expression is very lim- 
ited. The possibility of a reconciliation 
with the Vatican hangs like a threatening 
cloud over every academic cathedra ; and 
the minister, who always desires to leave a 
path open for such a reconciliation, binds the 
tongue of every teacher who might be dis- 
posed to utter a daring thought. Thus, a 
few years ago, a very excellent and scholarly 
professor (one of the very few to whom such 
adjectives could be applied) undertook to 
lecture on the Rig Veda; and, without going 
out of his way to draw parallels, could not 
well avoid showing that there were passages 
and incidents in the Hindoo scriptures which 
recalled the Bible. Immediately the minis- 
ter of public instruction rent his clothes 





—metaphorically speaking—and tore his 
hair. What would they say in the Vatican 
when they heard of this impiety? How 
would it be possible to conciliate the Holy 
Father, after having permitted the Roman 
youth to listen to such ungodly language ? 
You would have supposed, then, that an 
open circular letter was dispatched to the 
universities of the kingdom forbidding un- 
scriptural teaching, or rather teaching that 
might seem to conflict with the Catholic 
religion. Far from it; such a course would 
have alienated the radicals, whose support 
was also well worth having. Accordingly, 
a notice was secretly sent to the professor, 
warning him to be, in the future, more cau- 
tious, and to keep his heretical opinions to 
himself. The learned gentleman turned in 
despair to the sacred writings of the Per- 
sians, and, if I am not misinformed, repeated 
his former blunder. Thereupon the minister, 
to whom it was of primary importance tokeep 
him quiet, sans cérémonie changed his profes- 
sorship into something vague and general, 
which would, however, prevent him from lec- 
turing on his favorite topics, in the study of 
which he had spent his whole previous life. 

Among the celebrated men who in the 
past centuries have taught in the halls of 
the Sapienza, no one is more worthy of 
remembrance than Copernicus. During the 
years of his foreign pilgrimages, while he 
was engaged in the astronomical and mathe- 
matical studies which brought law and 
order into the universal chaos, he also 
came to Rome, and was persuaded to 
accept a professorship of mathematics. 
Beyond the fact that he remained in this 
position for five years (1500-1505) nothing 
is known about his pedagogical activity. A 
number of the instruments which he used 
in his experiments and a few of his books 
are said to be in the possession of a gentle- 
man now residing in Rome, and they have 
lately been offered to the university as the 
foundation of a Copernican Museum ; but the 
conditions attached to the gift are such that 
the authorities hesitate to accept it. They 
have, however, honored the memory of the 
great astronomer with a mural tablet of 
marble, recording his virtues and accom- 
plishments in a Latin inscription, bristling 
with laudatory superlatives. 

The renowned humanist, Pico della Miran- 
dola, who visited Rome in 1486, was never 
officially connected with the Sapienza; but 
the stir which his presence created, both in 
learned and in religious circles, could not 
fail to stimulate the drowsy routine of aca- 
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demical instruction. Pico’s mission, accord- 
ing to his own statement, was to reconcile 
Platonic philosophy with Catholic ortho- 
doxy, and with this purpose he offered to 
defend in public nine hundred theses of the 
‘most miscellaneous character, embracing the 
whole volume of human knowledge, accord- 
ing to the medizval standard. The fame 
of his learning, however, was so great that 
no one ventured to meet him in the public 
arena, and he returned to Florence with a 
confirmed belief in his own invincibility. 
During the three centuries that intervened 
between the return of Copernicus to Ger- 
many and the accession of Pius IX. to St. 
Peter’s chair, no really great name appears 
in the annals of the Sapienza ; although this 
pope, as is well known, cherished a consci- 
entious preference for pious mediocrity, he 
did not escape, in one instance, appointing 
a man of genius to a professorship in his 
university. In the case of Padre Angelo Sec- 
chi, however, the priestly garment and his 
membership in the Society of Jesus were 
probably held to be sufficient safeguards 
against scientific heresies. A little incident 
which occurred during my later visit to 
Rome, throws light upon Padre Secchi’s 
position. The padre was explaining how 
he had come to invent his machine for 
registering astronomical observations; it 
was dire necessity, he said, which had stim- 
ulated his imagination, for he could never 
get an assistant who had sufficient mathe- 
matical training to be of any use. His 
visitor expressed great surprise at this; he 
would have supposed that a Jesuit, with his 
powerful society to support him in whatever 
he undertook, would have unlimited re- 
sources. The kindly old priest smiled 
knowingly at this remark, and after a little 
meditative pause qualified his previous state- 
ment by saying that, of course, he could get 
assistants enough, but as soon as he had 
taught them something and they began to 
be useful to him, they were promptly re- 
moved and fresh ignoramuses were sent to 
supply their places. No one was permitted to 
remain longer than a year. These revelations 
led my friend to the conclusion that both 
Padre Secchi himself and his science were re- 
garded with distrust by his spiritual superiors. 
When the Italian government assumed 


the reins of power, it naturally desired to 
have the great astronomer continue his con- 
nection with the university ; but as a mem- 
ber of the Jesuit society, he could not very 
well swear the oath of allegiance, and there- 
fore voluntarily resigned. 


In spite of this, 
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the use of the observatory on the Capitol 
was granted him to the day of his death. 

Among the present members of the 
Roman faculty there is hardly one whose rep- 
utation extends beyond the boundary of his 
own country. Count Mamiani, whose politi- 
cal career has secured him a prominent 
place in Italian history, has not lectured for 
several years, and has now definitely resigned 
his professorship. He was born in the year 
1800, and spent his early years in philosoph- 
ical and literary studies. In 1831, when 
Gregory XVI. was elected pope, he became 
known as a zealous promoter of the revolu- 
tion, and was elected a member of the 
provisional government at Bologna. The 
Austrian army, hastening to the support of 
the Holy Father, soon crushed the patriotic 
movement, and Mamiani was obliged to 
save his life by flight. For fourteen years 
he lived in Paris, publishing from time to 
time poems and essays on patriotic and 
philosophical subjects. During this period, 
Mazzini and his adherents made frequent 
efforts to win him for their cause, but Mam- 
iani, disapproving of their secret and under- 
hand methods, held rigidly aloof. His 
experience had convinced him that the 
republic in Italy meant anarchy, and that, 
for some centuries to come, the constitu- 
tional monarchy would offer the best oppor- 
tunities for the development of the nation 
and its gradual training for self-government. 
In 1846, Mamiani refused to avail himself 
of the amnesty offered by Pius 1X., because he 
did not choose to be classed under the head 
of “ political offenders.” He had nothing to 
regret, and was too proud to stigmatize his 
own past by accepting a pardon. But Charles 
Albert, Victor Emmanuel’s father, who had 
a sincere admiration for the ardent patriot, 
ordered his embassador in Paris to sign his 
passport, and thus enabled him to return to 
his country. 

My space forbids me to give anything 
but the briefest possible review of the re- 
mainder of Mamiani’s varied career. In 
1848, he was the most conspicuous member 
of the liberal ministry of Pius IX., and in this 
capacity had to suffer for the illiberality and 
inconsistency of the pope himself and his 
clerical colleagues. He was then again 
forced to flee, accepted citizenship in the 
kingdom of the Sardinias, and became 
member of parliament from Genoa, and 
later, minister of public instruction. Since 
the establishment of the kingdom of Italy, he 
has occupied various positions of public 
trust, and has helped to give stability to 
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several of Victor Emmanuel’s short-lived 
cabinets. 

Personally, Count Mamiani is one of the 
most delightful embodiments of the type 
known as “ the gentleman of the old school.” 
The elaborate courtesy of his demeanor, his 
polished and gracious manners, and his 
finished and elegant conversation (contrast- 
ing so strikingly with the slip-shod and hap- 
hazard discourse of our own contempora- 
ries), recall the time when conversation was 
a fine art, and gentlemen studied demeanor 
as they did mathematics and Latin grammar. 
In the count’s dress, too, one perceives a 
regretful abandonment of the picturesque- 
ness of former times, and reluctant conces- 
sions to the “changing whims of modern 
fashion. On the evening of my first visit 
he wore ruffles, and I imagined for a 
moment that I was sitting in a French salon 
of the last century, and thought of the 
powdered cavaliers, so fastidious in their 
dress, and so dainty in their manners, who 
yet hid a heart of steel under their embroid- 
ered waistcoats, and could die bravely at 
the call of duty and honor. 

One of the best and most entertaining 
lecturers in the University of Rome is Fabio 
Nannarelli, professor of Italian literature 
and author of several volumes of poems 
and esthetic essays. His delivery is simple 
and quiet, and he evidently shuns that 
noisy declamation upon which so many of 
his colleagues rely for their popularity. In 
those of his lectures to which I listened 
there was a strong preponderance of the 
biographical over the critical element. He 
endeavoured to evolve a poet’s works from 
his life and surroundings, and to place his 
individuality vividly before his hearers. He 
quoted copiously, and as the Italian lan- 
guage, with its rolling rhythm and its rich 
sonorous harmonies, sounds wondrously well 
in verse, it was a pleasure to listen. 

Before concluding, it may be necessary 
to add that the university is at the present 
time passing through a severe crisis. It is 
a notorious fact that almost every Italian 
minister is sure, during his brief term of 
office, to make some insane stroke for popu- 
larity. A minister who does not attempt 
some radical change of some sort, is looked 
upon both by his enemies and his own par- 
tisans as a weak, incompetent man. No 
one has the faintest respect for the laws 
and decrees, prepared and passed by the 
efforts of his predecessor ; the more critical 
his attitude toward these, the more attention 





he is apt to attract for the moment, and the 
more profound grows the public conviction 
that he is a womo stupendo—*a devil of a 
fellow.” Mr. De Sanctis, late minister of 
public instruction, acted apparently on some 
such principle. After having probably cud- 
geled his brains in vain in order to invent 
some destructive scheme, he hit upon the 
unhappy idea of dismembering the Univer- 
sity of Rome, Z. ¢., to divide it into a series 
of autonomous scientific institutes. First, 
the school of engineering, constituting 
hitherto an integral part of the university, 
was by a royal decree made directly de- 
pendent upon the ministry, and the previous 
dean of the faculty of engineering became 
an independent rector who could hence- 
forth communicate directly with the govern- 
ment without the intervention of the rector 
of the university. Secondly, an autonomous 
school of archeology was founded also by 
royal decree, and a committee appointed 
to arrange its course of instruction; but 
just then the ministry Cairoli was forced 
to resign, and Coppino, the new minis- 
ter of public instruction, was in honor 
bound to disapprove of the wild plottings 
of his predecessor. Nevertheless his ar- 
guments are very sound, and every sen- 
sible man, who wishes the university 
well, must agree with him. The faculty 
has just had a meeting, in which it protested 
strongly against the innovations, proposed 
and partly carried out by De Sanctis. «It 
is plain enough that one or perhaps two 
professorships of archeology iz the univer- 
sity would serve the purpose quite as well 
as a separate school; and it would be in- 
comparably cheaper, a consideration which, 
in the present state of Italian finances, 
must be an important factor in every benev- 
olent speculation. The presumptive nom- 
inees for professorships in the archzological 
institute are of course fired with patriotic 
zeal for the advancement of learning and 
all that, and cry out against the sordid 
policy of the new ministry. I have just had 
a long discussion with one of these patriots, 
and left him with a dim sense that the very 
existence of the kingdom of Italy depends 
upon the establishment of the school of 
archeology. 

At the present writing (February, 1879), 
the ministry Depretis is exerting itself to 
counteract the harmful effect of the De 
Sanctis decrees and to place the university 
on a firmer footing. Let us sincerely hope 
that its efforts may not prove unavailing. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Lire at Baden-Baden proved a very so- | 
ciable affair, and Bernard Longueville per- | 
ceived that he should not lack opportunity | 
for the exercise of those gifts of intelligence 
to which Gordon Wright had appealed. | 
The two friends took long walks through the | 
woods and over the mountains, and they 
mingled with human life in the crowded 
precincts of the Conversation-house. They 
engaged in a ramble on the morning after Ber- 
nard’s arrival, and wandered far away, over 
hill and dale. The Baden forests are su- 
perb, and the composition of the landscape | 
is most effective. There is always a bosky 
dell in the foreground, and a purple crag 
embellished with a ruined tower at a proper 
angle. AA little timber-and-plaster village | 
peeps out from a tangle of plum-trees, and 
a way-side tavern, in comfortable recurrence, 
solicits concessions to the national custom | 
of frequent refreshment. Gordon Wright, | 
who was a dogged pedestrian, always en- 
joyed doing his ten miles, and Longueville, 
who was an incorrigible stroller, felt a keen 
relish for the picturesqueness of the country. 
But it was not, on this occasion, of the charms 
of the landscape or the pleasures of locomo- 
tion that they chiefly discoursed. Their talk | 
took a more closely personal turn. It was | 
a year since they had met, and there were 
many questions to ask and answer, many 
arrears of gossip to make up. As they 
stretched themselves on the grass on a sun- | 
warmed hill-side, beneath a great German 
oak whose arms were quiet in the blue sum- 
mer air, there was a lively exchange of 
impressions, opinions, speculations and an- 
ecdotes. Gordon Wright was surely an 
excellent friend. He took an interest in 
you. He asked no idle questions and | 
made no vague professions; but he entered | 
into your situation, he examined it in detail, 
and what he learned he never forgot. 
Months afterward, he asked you about 
things which you yourself had forgotten. 
He was not a man of whom it would be 
generally said that he had the gift of sym- 
pathy ; but he gave his attention to a friend’s 
circumstances with a conscientious fixed- | 
ness which was at least very far removed | 
from indifference. Bernard had the gift of | 





sympathy—or at least he was supposed to 
have it; but even he, familiar as he must 


| therefore have been with the practice of this 


charming virtue, was at times so struck with 
his friend’s fine faculty of taking other peo- 
ple’s affairs seriously that he constantly ex- 
claimed to himself, “ The excellent fellow— 
the admirable nature!” 

Bernard had two or three questions to 
ask about the three persons who appeared 
to have formed for some time his compan- 
ion’s principal society, but he was indis- 
posed to press them. He felt that he should 
see for himself, and at a prospect of enter- 


| tainment of this kind, his fancy always kin- 


dled. Gordon was, moreover, at first rather 
shy of confidences, though after they had 
lain on the grass ten minutes there was a 
good deal said. 

“ Now what do you think of her face ?” 
Gordon asked, after staring a while at the 
sky through the oak-boughs. 

“ Of course, in future,” said Longueville, 
“ whenever you make use of the personal 
pronoun feminine, I am to understand that 
Miss Vivian is indicated.” 

“Her name is Angela,” said Gordon; 
“ but of course I can scarcely call her that.” 

“Tt’s a beautiful name,” Longueville re- 
joined ; “ but I may say, in answer to your 
question, that I am not struck with the fact 
that her face corresponds to it.” 

“You don’t think her face 
then ?” 

“T don’t think it angelic. But how can 
I tell? I have only had a glimpse of her.” 

“ Wait till she looks at you and speaks— 
wait till she smiles,” said Gordon. 

“TI don’t think I saw her smile—at least, 
not at me, directly. I hope she will!” 
Longueville went on. “ But who is she— 
this beautiful girl with the beautiful name ?” 

‘She is her mother’s daughter,” said Gor- 
don Wright. “I don’t really know a great 
deal more about her than that.” 

“ And who is her mother ?” 

“A delightful little woman, devoted to 
Miss Vivian. She’s a widow, and Angela 
is her only child. They have lived a great 
deal in Europe; they have but a modest 
income. Over here, Mrs. Vivian says, they 
can get a lot of things for their money that 


beautiful, 
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they can’t get at home. So they stay, you 
see. When they are at home they live in 
New York. They know some of my peo- 
ple there. When they’re in Europe they 
live about in different places. They are 
fond of Italy. They are extremely nice; 
it’s impossible to be nicer. They are very 
fond of books, fond of music, and art, and 
all that. They always read in the morning. 
They only come out rather late in the day.” 

“I see they are very superior people,” 
said Bernard. “And little Miss Evers— 
what does she do in the morning? I know 
what she does in the evening!” 

“1 don’t know what her regular habits 
are. I haven't paid much attention to her. 
She is very pretty.” 

“ Wunderschin /” said Bernard. “ But 
you were certainly talking to her last even- 
ing.” 

“Of course I talk to her sometimes. 
She is totally different from Angela Vivian 
—not nearly so cultivated; but she seems 
very charming.” 

“ A little silly, eh?” Bernard suggested. 

“She certainly is not so wise as Miss 
Vivian.” 

“That would be too much to ask, eh? 
But the Vivians, as kind as they are wise, 
have taken her under their protection.” 

“ Yes,” said Gordon, “they are to keep 
her another month or two. Her mother 
has gone to Franzensbad, which I believe is 
thought a dull place for a young girl; so 
that, as they were coming here, they offered 
to bring her with them. Mrs. Evers is an 
old friend of Mrs. Vivian, who, on leaving 
Italy, had come up to Dresden to be with 
her. They spent a month there together. 
Mrs. Evers had been there since the winter. 
I think Mrs. Vivian really came to Baden- 
Baden—she would have preferred a less ex- 
pensive place—to bring Blanche Evers. 
Her mother wanted her so much to come.” 

“ And was it for her sake that Captain 
Lovelock came, too?” Bernard asked. 

Gordon Wright stared a moment. 

“I’m sure I don’t know!” 

“ Of course you can’t be interested in 
that,” said Bernard smiling. ‘“ Who is Cap- 
tain Lovelock ?” 

“ He’s an Englishman. I believe he is 
what’s called aristocratically connected,— 
the younger brother of a lord. or something 
of that sort.” 

“Ts he a clever man?” 

“T haven’t talked with him much, but I 
doubt it. He is rather rakish; he plays a 
great deal.” 





“ But is that considered here a proof of 


rakishness?” asked Bernard. “ Haven't 
you played a little yourself?” 

Gordon hesitated a moment. 

“ Yes, I have played a little. I wanted 


to try some experiments. I had made some 
arithmetical calculations of probabilities, 
which I wished to test.” 

Bernard gave a long laugh. 

“TIT am delighted with the reasons you 
give for amusing yourself! Arithmetical 
calculations!” 

“‘T assure you they are the real reasons!” 
said Gordon, blushing a little. 

“ That’s just the beauty of it. You were 
not afraid of being ‘ drawn in,’ as little Miss 
Evers says ?” 

“T am never drawn in, whatever the 
thing may be. I go in, or I stay out; but 
I am not drawn,” said Gordon Wright. 

“You were not drawn into coming with 
Mrs. Vivian and her daughter from Dresden 
to this place ?” 

“T didn’t come with them; I came a 
week later.” 

“ My dear fellow,” said Bernard, “ that 
distinction is unworthy of your habitual 
candor.” 

“ Well, I was not fascinated; I was not 
overmastered. I wanted to come to Baden.” 

“T have no doubt you did. Had you 
become very intimate with your friends in 
Dresden ? ” 

“T had only seen them three times.” 

“ After which you followed them to this 
place? Ah, don’t say you were not fasci- 
nated!” cried Bernard, laughing and spring- 
ing to his feet. 

That evening, in the gardens of the 
Kursaal, he renewed acquaintance with 
Angela Vivian. Her mother came, as usual, 
to sit and listen to the music, accompanied 
by Blanche Evers, who was in turn attended 
by Captain Lovelock. This little party 
found privacy in the crowd; they seated 
themselves in a quiet corner in an angle of 
one of the barriers of the terrace, while the 
movement of the brilliant Baden world went 
on around them. Gordon Wright engaged 
in conversation with Mrs. Vivian, while 
Bernard enjoyed an interview with her 
daughter. This young lady continued to 
ignore the fact of their previous meeting, 
and our hero said to himself that all he 
wished was to know what she preferred—he 
would rigidly conform to it. He conformed 
to her present programme ; he had ventured 


| to pronounce the word Siena the evening 


before, but he was careful not to pronounce 
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it again. She had her reasons for her own | 


reserve; he wondered what they were, and 
it gave him a certain pleasure to wonder. 
He enjoyed the consciousness of their hav- 
ing a secret together, and it became a kind 
ef entertaining suspense to see how long 
she would continue to keep it. For himself, 
he was in no hurry to let the daylight in ; the 
little incident at Siena had been, in itself, a 
charming affair; but Miss Vivian’s present 
attitude gave it a sort of mystic consecra- 
tion. He thought she carried it off very 
well—the theory that she had not seen him 
before ; last evening she had been slightly 
confused, but now she was as self-possessed 
as if the line she had taken were a matter 
of conscience. Why should it be a matter 
of conscience? Was she in love with Gor- 
don Wright, and did she wish, in conse- 
quence, to forget—and wish him not to 
suspect—that she had ever received an ex- 
pression of admiration from another man ? 
This was not likely; it was not likely, at 
least, that Miss Vivian wished to pass for a 
prodigy of innocence ; for if to be admired 
is to pay a tribute to corruption, it was per- 
fectly obvious that so handsome a girl must 
have tasted of the tree of knowledge. As 
for her being in love with Gordon Wright, 
that of course was another affair, and Ber- 
nard did not pretend, as yet, to have an 
opinion on this point, beyond hoping very 
much that she might be. 

He was not wrong in the impression of 
her good looks that he had carried away 
from the short interview at Siena. She had 
a charmingly chiseled face, with a free, pure 
outline, a clear, fair complexion, and the 
eyes and hair of a dusky beauty. Her feat- 
ures had a firmness which suggested tran- 
quillity, and yet her expression was light and 
quick, a combination—or a contradiction— 
whieh gave an original stamp to her beauty. 
Bernard remembered that he had thought it 
a trifle “ bold”; but he now perceived that 
this had been a rather vulgar misreading of 
her dark, direct, observant eye. The eye 
was a charming one; Bernard discovered in 
it, little by little, all sorts of things; and 
Miss Vivian was, for the present, simply a 
handsome, intelligent, smiling girl. He 
gave her an opportunity to make an allusion 
to Siena; he said to her that his friend told 
him that she and her mother had been spend- 
ing the winter in Italy. 

“ Oh yes,” said Angela Vivian ; “ we were 
in the far south; we were five months at 
Sorrento.” 

“ And nowhere else ?” 
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“We spent a few days in Rome. We 
usually prefer the quiet places; that is my 
mother’s taste.” 

“Tt was not your mother’s taste, then,’ 
said Bernard, “that brought you to Baden- 
Baden?” 

She looked at him a moment. 

“You mean that Baden-Baden is not 
quiet ?” 

Longueville glanced about at the mov- 
ing, murmuring crowd, at the lighted win- 
dows of the Conversation-house, at the 
great orchestra perched up in its pagoda. 

“This is not my idea of absolute tran- 
quillity.” 

“Nor mine, either,” said Miss Vivian. 
“TI am not fond of absolute tranquillity.” 

“ How do you arrange it, then, with your 
mother ?” 

Again she looked at him a moment, with 
her clever, slightly mocking smile. 

“As yousee. By making her come where 
I wish.” 

“ You have a strong will,” said Bernard. 
“ T see that.” 

“No, I have simply a weak mother. 
But I make sacrifices too, sometimes.” 

“ What do you call sacrifices ?” 

“ Well, spending the winter at Sorrento.” 

Bernard began to laugh, and then he 
told her she must have had a very happy 
life—*“ to call a winter at-Sorrento a sacri- 
fice.” 

“Tt depends upon what one gives up,” 
said Miss Vivian. 

“ What did you give up ?” 

She touched him with her mocking smile 
again. 

“That is not a very civil question, asked 
in that way.” 

“You mean that I seem to doubt your 
abnegation ?” 

“You seem to insinuate that I had noth- 
ing to renounce. I gave up—I gave up 
” and she looked about her, consider- 
ing a littlke—“ I gave up society.” 

“Tam glad you remember what it was,” 
said Bernard. “If I have seemed uncivil, 
let me make it up. When a woman speaks 
of giving up society, what she means is giving 
up admiration. You can never have given 
up that—you can never have escaped from it. 
You must have found it even at Sorrento.” 

“Tt may have been there, but I never 
found it. It was very respectful—it never 


> 





expressed itself.” 

“ That is the deepest kind,” said Bernard. 
| “IJ prefer the shallower varieties,” the 
| young girl answered. 
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“ Well,” said Bernard, “ you must remem- 
ber that although shallow admiration ex- 
presses itself, all the admiration that expresses 
itself is not shallow.” 

Miss Vivian hesitated a moment. 

“Some of it is impertinent,” she said, 
looking straight at him, rather gravely. 

Bernard hesitated about as long. 

“ When it is impertinent it is shallow. 
That comes to the same thing.” 

The young girl frowned a little. 

“I’m not sure that I understand—I am 
rather stupid. But you see how night I 
am in my taste for such places as this. I 
have to come here to hear such ingenious 
remarks.” 

“You should add that my coming, as 
well, has something to do with it.” 

“ Everything!” said Miss Vivian. 

“ Everything? Does no one else make 
ingenious remarks? Doesn’t my friend 
Wright ?” 

“Mr. Wright says excellent things, but 
I should not exactly call them ingenious 
remarks.” 

“Tt is not what Wright says; it’s what he 
does. That’s the charm!” said Bernard. 

His companion was silent for a moment. 
“That’s not usually a charm; good con- 
duct is not thought pleasing.” 

“Tt surely is not thought the reverse!” 
Bernard exclaimed. 

“ It doesn’t rank—in the opinion of most 
people—among the things that make men 
agreeable.” 

“Tt depends upon what you call agree- 
able.” 

“Exactly so,” said Miss Vivian. 
all depends on that.” 

“ But the agreeable,” Bernard went on 
—it isn’t after all, fortunately, such a 
subtle idea! The world certainly is agreed 
to think that virtue is a beautiful thing.” 

Miss Vivian dropped her eyes a moment, 
and then, looking up, 

“Ts it a charm?” she asked. 

“For me there is no charm without it,’ 
Bernard declared. 

“T am afraid that for me there is,” said 
the young girl. 

Bernard was puzzled,—he who was not 
often puzzled. His companion struck him 
as altogether too clever to be likely to in- 
dulge in a silly affectation of cynicism. 
And yet, without this, how could one ac- 
count for her sneering at virtue? 

“You talk as if youhad sounded the depths 
of vice!” he said, laughing. “ What do you 
know about other than virtuous charms ?” 


“ It 





| looking away. 
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“IT know, of course, nothing about vice ; 
but I have known virtue when it was very 
tiresome.” 

“Ah, then it was a poor affair. It was poor 
virtue. The best virtue is never tiresome.” 

Miss Vivian looked at him a little, with 
her fine discriminating eye. 

“ What a dreadful thing to have to think 
any virtue poor!” 

This was a touching reflection, and it 
might have gone further had not the con- 
versation been interrupted by Mrs. Vivian's 
appealing to her daughter to aid a defective 
recollection of a story about a Spanish fam- 
ily they had met at Biarritz, with which she 
had undertaken to entertain Gordon Wright. 
After this, the little circle was joined by a 
party of American friends who were spend- 
ing a week at Baden, and the conversation 
became general. But on the following 
evening, Bernard again found himself seated 
in friendly colloquy with this interesting 
girl, while Gordon Wright discoursed with 
her mother on one side, and little Blanche 
Evers chattered to the admiring eyes of 
Captain Lovelock on the other. 

“You and your mother are very kind to 
that little girl,” our hero said; “ you must 
be a great advantage to her.” 

Angela Vivian directed her eyes to her 
neighbors, and Jet them rest a while on the 
young girl’s little fidgeting figure and her 
fresh, coquettish face. For some moments 
she said nothing, and to Longueville, turning 
over several things in his mind, and watch- 


|e e 
ing her, it seemed that her glance was one 


of disfavor. He divined, he scarcely knew 
how, that her esteem for her pretty compan- 
ion was small. 

“TI don’t know that I am very kind,” 
said Miss Vivian. “I have done nothing 
in particular for her.” 

“Mr. Wright tells me you came to this 
place mainly on her account.” 

“T came for myself,” said Miss Vivian. 
“The consideration you speak of perhaps 
had weight with my mother.” 

“ You are not an easy person to say appre- 
ciative things to,” Bernard rejoined. “One 
is tempted to say them; but you don’t take 
them.” 

The young girl colored as she listened to 
this observation. 

“T don’t think you know,” she murmured, 
Then, “Set it down to 
modesty,” she added. 

“That, of course, is what I have done. 
To what else could one possibly attribute an 
indifference to compliments ? ” 
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“There is something else. One might 
be proud.” 

“There you are again!” Bernard ex- 
claimed. “You wont even let me praise 
your modesty.” 

“JT would rather you should rebuke my 
pride.” 

“That is so humble a speech that it leaves 
no room for rebuke.” 

For a moment Miss Vivian said nothing. 

“ Men are singularly base,” she declared 
presently, with a little smile. ‘They don’t 
care in the least to say things that might 
help aperson. They only care to say things 
that may seem effective and agreeable.” 

“T see: you think that to say agreeable 
things is a great misdemeanor.” 

“Tt comes from their vanity,” Miss 
Vivian went on, as if she had not heard 
him. “ They wish to appear agreeable and 
get credit for cleverness and /endresse, no 
matter how silly it would be for another per- 
son to believe them.” 

Bernard was a good deal amused and a 
little nettled. 

“ Women, then,” he said, “ have rather a 
fondness for producing a bad impression— 
they like to appear disagreeable ? ” 

His companion bent her eyes upon 
her fan for a moment as she opened and 
closed it. 

“They are capable of resigning them- 
selves to it—for a purpose.” 

Longueville was moved to extreme merri- 
ment. 

“ For what purpose ? ” 

*‘T don’t know that I mean for a purpose,’ 
said Miss Vivian, “ but for a necessity.” 

“Ah, what an odious necessity ! ” 

“ Necessities usually are odious. But 
women meet them. Men evade them and 
shirk them.” 

“T contest your proposition. Women 
are themselves necessities; but they are not 
odious ones!” And Bernard added, in a 
moment, “ One couldn’t evade them, if they 
were!” 

“ ] object to being called a necessity,” said 
Angela Vivian. “ It diminishes one’s merit.” 

“ Ah, but it enhances the charm of.life!” 
“ For men, doubtless! ” 

“The charm of life is very great,” Ber- 
nard went on, looking up at the dusky hills 
and the summer stars, seen through a sort 
of mist of music and talk, and of powdery 
light projected from the softly lurid windows 
of the gaming-rooms. “The charm of life 
is extreme. 
necessities. 


’ 


I am unacquainted with odious 


'” 


I object to nothing! 





Angela Vivian looked about her as he had 
done—looked perhaps a moment longer at 
the summer stars ; and if she had not already 
proved herself a young lady of a contradict- 
ory turn, it might have been supposed she 
was just then tacitly admitting the charm of 
life to be considerable. 

“Do you suppose Miss Evers often re- 
signs herself to being disagreeable—for a 
purpose?” asked Longueville, who had 
glanced at Captain Lovelock’s charmer 
again. 

“She can’t be disagreeable; she is too 
gentle, too soft.” 

“ Do you mean too silly ?” 

“ T don’t know that I call her silly. She 
is not very wise; but she has no pretensions 
—absolutely none—so that one is not struck 
with anything incongruous.” 

“ What a terrible description! I suppose 
one ought to have a few pretensions.” 

“You see,” said Miss Vivian, “* one comes 
off more easily without them.” 

“ Do you call that coming off easily ?” 

She looked at him a moment gravely. 

“ T am very fond of Blanche,” she said. 

“ Captain Lovelock is rather fond of her,” 
Longueville went on. 

Miss Vivian assented. 

“ He is completely fascinated—he is very 
much in love with her.” 

“ And do they mean to make an interna- 
tional match ?” 

“T hope not; my mother and I are greatly 
troubled.” 

* Isn’t he a good fellow ?” 

“He is a good fellow; but he’s a mere 
trifle. He hasn’t a penny, | believe, and 
he has very expensive habits. He gambles 
a great deal. We don’t know what to do.” 

“You should send for the young lady’s 
mother.” 

“ We have written to her pressingly. She 
answers that Blanche can take care of her- 
self, and that she must stay at Franzensbad 
to finish her cure. She has just begun a 
new one.” 

“Ah well,” said Bernard, “ doubtless 
Blanche can take care of herself.” 

For a moment his companion said noth- 
ing; then she exclaimed : 

“Tt’s what a girl ought to be able to do!” 

“ T am sure you are!” said Bernard. 

She met his eyes, and she was going to 
make some rejoinder; but before she had 
time to speak, her mother’s little, clear, con- 
ciliatory voice interposed. Mrs. Vivian 
appealed to her daughter, as she had done 
the night before. 
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“ Dear Angela, what was the name of the 
gentleman who delivered that delightful 
course of lectures that we heard in Geneva, 
on—what was the title >—‘ The Redeeming 
Features of the Pagan Morality.’” 

Angela flushed a little. 

“T have quite forgotten his name, mam- 
ma,” she said, without looking round. 

“Come and sit by me, my dear, and we 
will talk them over. I wish Mr. Wright to 
hear about them,” Mrs. Vivian went on. 

“ Do you wish to convert him to pagan- 
ism ?” Bernard asked. 

“The lectures were very dull; they had 
no redeeming features,” said Angela, getting 
up, but turning away from her mother. She 
stood looking at Bernard Longueville; he 
saw she was annoyed at her mother’s inter- 
ference. “Every evening,” she said, “I 
take a turn through the gaming-rooms. The 
last time, Captain Lovelock went with me. 
Will you come to-night ?” 

Bernard assented with expressive alacrity ; 
he was charmed with her not wishing to 
break off her conversation with him. 

“ Ah, we'll all go!” said Mrs. Vivian, who 
had been listening, and she invited the others 
to accompany her to the Kursaal. 

They left their places, but Angela went first, 
with Bernard Longueville by her side; and 
the idea of her having publicly braved her 
mother, as it were, for the sake of his society, 
lent for the moment an almost ecstatic energy 
to histread. If he had been tempted to pre- 
sume upon his triumph, however, he would 
have found a check in the fact that the young 
girl herself tasted very soberly of the sweets 
of defiance. She was silent and grave; she 
had a manner which took the edge from the 
wantonness of filial independence. Yet, for 
all this, Bernard was pleased with his posi- 
tion; and, as he walked with her through 
the lighted and crowded rooms, where they 
soon detached themselves from their com- 
panions, he felt that peculiar satisfaction 
which best expresses itself in silence. Angela 
looked a while at the rows of still, attentive 
faces, fixed upon the luminous green circle, 
across which little heaps of napoleons were 
being pushed to and fro, and she continued 
to say nothing. Then at last she exclaimed 
simply, “ Come away!” They turned away 
and passed into another chamber, in which 
there was no gambling. It was an immense 
apartment, apparently a ball-room; but at 
present it was quite unoccupied. There 


were green velvet benches all around it, and 

a great polished floor stretched away, shin- 

ing in the light of chandeliers adorned with 
VoL. XVIII.—48. 





innumerable glass drops. Miss Vivian stood 
a moment on the threshold ; then she passed 
in, and they stopped in the middle of the 
place, facing each other, and with their fig- 
ures reflected as if they had been standing 
upon a sheet of ice. There was no one in 
the room; they were entirely alone. 

“ Why don’t you recognize me ?” Bernard 
murmured quickly. 

“ Recognize you ?” 

“Why do you seem to forget our meeting 
at Siena ?” 

She might have answered if she had an- 
swered immediately ; but she hesitated, and 
while she did so something happened at the 
other end of the room which caused her to 
shift her glance. A green velvet fortiere 
suspended in one of the door-ways—not that 
through which our friends had passed—was 
lifted, and Gordon Wright stood there, hold- 
ing it up, and looking at them. His com- 
panions were behind him. 

“ Ah, here they are!” cried Gordon, in 
his loud, clear voice. 

This appeared to strike Angela Vivian as 
an interruption, and Bernard saw the inci- 
dent very much in the same light. 


CHAPTER IV. 


HE forbore to ask her his question again 
—she might tell him at her convenience. 
But the days passed by, and she never told 
him—she had her own reasons. Bernard 
talked with her very often; conversation 
formed indeed the chief entertainment of 
the quiet little circle of which he was a mem- 
ber. They sat on the terrace and talked in 
the mingled starlight and lamplight, and they 
strolled in the deep green forests and wound 
along the side of the gentle Baden hills, 
under the influence of colloquial tendencies. 
The Black Forest is a country of almost 
unbroken shade, and in the still days of 
midsummer the whole place was covered 
with a motionless canopy of verdure. Our 
friends were not extravagant or audacious 
people, and they looked at Baden life very 
much from the outside—they sat aloof from 
the brightly lighted drama of professional 
revelry. Among themselves as well, how- 
ever,a little drama went forward in which each 
member of the company had a part to play. 
Bernard Longueville had been surprised at 
first at what he would have called the ap- 
proachableness of Miss Angela Vivian,—at 
the frequency with which he encountered 
opportunities for sitting near her and enter- 
ing into conversation. He had expected 
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that Gordon Wright would deem himself to 
have established an anticipatory claim upon 
the young lady’s attention, and that, in pur- 
suance of this claim, he would occupy a 
recognized place at her side. Gordon was, 
_ after all, wooing her. It was very natural 
he should seek her society ; in fact, he was 
never very far off, but Bernard, for three or 
four days, had the anomalous consciousness 
of being still nearer. Presently, however, 
he perceived that he owed this privilege 
simply to his friend’s desire that he should 
become acquainted with Miss Vivian— 
should receive a vivid impression of a per- 
son in whom Gordon was so deeply inter- 
ested. After this result might have been 
supposed to be attained, Gordon Wright 
stepped back into his usual place and showed 
her those small civilities which were the 
only homage that the quiet conditions of 
their life rendered possible—walked with 
her, talked with her, brought her a book to 
read, a chair to sit upon, a couple of flowers 
to place in the bosom of her gown, treated 
her, in a word, with a sober but by no 
means inexpressive gallantry. He had not 
been making violent love, as he told Longue- 
ville, and these demonstrations were cer- 
tainly not violent. Bernard said to himself 
that if he were not in the secret, a spectator 
would scarcely make the discovery that Gor- 
don cherished an even very safely tended 
flame. Angela Vivian, on her side, was not 
strikingly responsive. There was nothing 
in her deporitment to indicate that she was 
in love with her systematic suitor. She 
was perfectly gracious and civil. She 
smiled in his face when he shook hands 
with her; she looked at him and listened 
when he talked; she let him stroll beside 
her in the Lichtenthal Alley; she read, or 
appeared to read, the books he lent her, 
and she decorated herself with the flowers 
he offered. She seemed neither bored nor 
embarrassed, neither irritated nor oppressed. 
But it was Bernard’s belief that she took 
no more pleasure in his attentions than a 
pretty girl must always take in any recog- 
nition of her charms. “ If she’s not indiffer- 
ent,” he said to himself, “ she is, at any rate, 
impartial—profoundly impartial.” 

It was not till the end of a week that 
Gordon Wright told him exactly how his 
business stood with Miss Vivian and what 
he had reason to expect and hope—a week 
during which their relations had been of the 
happiest and most comfortable cast, and 
during which Bernard, rejoicing in their 
long walks and talks, in the charming 
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weather, in the beauty and entertainment 
of the place, and in other things besides, 
had not ceased to congratulate himself on 
coming to Baden. Bernard, after the first 
day, had asked his friend no questions. He 
had a great respect for opportunity, coming 
either to others or to himself, and he left 
Gordon to turn his lantern as fitfully as 
might be upon the subject which was tacitly 
open between them, but of which as yet 
only the mere edges had emerged into light. 
Gordon, on his side, seemed content for the 
moment with having his clever friend under 
his hand ; he reserved him for final appeal or 
for some other mysterious use. 

“You can’t tell me you don’t know her 
now,” he said, one evening as the two young 
men strolled along the Lichtenthal Alley— 
“now that you have had a whole week’s 
observation of her.” 

“ What’s a week’s observation of a sin- 
gularly clever and complicated woman?” 
Bernard asked. 

“ Ah, your week has been of some use. 
You have found out she is complicated!” 
Gordon rejoined. 

“My dear Gordon,” Longueville ex- 
claimed, “I don’t see what it signifies to 
you that I should find Miss Vivian out! 
When a man’s in love, what need he care 
what other people think of the loved ob- 
ject?” 

“Tt would certainly be a pity to care too 
much. But there is some excuse for him 
in the loved object being, as you say, com- 
plicated.” 

“ Nonsense! That’s no excuse. The 
loved object is always complicated.” 

Gordon walked on in silence a moment. 

“ Well, then, I don’t care a button what 
you think!” 

“Bravo! ‘That’s the way a man should 
talk,” cried Longueville. 

Gordon indulged in another fit of medi- 
tation, and then he said: 

“ Now that leaves you at liberty to say 
what you please.” 

“ Ah, my dear fellow, you are ridiculous 
said Bernard. 

“That’s precisely what I want you to 
say,” declared his companion. “ You always 
think me too reasonable.” 

“ Well, I go back to my first assertion. 
I don’t know Miss Vivian—I mean I don’t 
know her to have opinions about her. I 
don’t suppose you wish me to string you off 
a dozen mere éanalités—‘ She’s a charming 
girl—evidently a superior person—has a 
great deal of style.’” 
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“ Oh no,” said Gordon ; “I know all that. 
But, at any rate,” he added, “ you like her, 
eh?” 

“T do more,” said Longueville. 
mire her.” 

“Ts that doing more?” asked Gordon, 
reflectively. 

“Well, the greater, whichever it is, in- 
cludes the less.” 

“ You wont commit yourself,” said Gor- 
don. “My dear Bernard,” he added, “ I 
thought you knew such an immense deal 
about women!” 

Gordon Wright was of so kindly and can- 
did a nature that it is hardly conceivable that 
this remark should have been framed to 
make Bernard commit himself by putting 
him on his mettle. Such a view would im- 
ply indeed on Gordon’s part a greater famil- 
larity with the uses of irony than he had 
ever possessed, as well as a livelier convic- 
tion of the irritable nature of his friend’s 
vanity. In fact, however, it may be con- 
fided to the reader that Bernard was pricked 
in a tender place, though the resentment of 
vanity was not visible in his answer. 

“ You were quite wrong,” he simply said. 

“T am as ignorant of women as a monk 
in his cloister.” 

“ You try to prove too much. You don’t 
think her sympathetic!” And as regards 
this last remark, Gordon Wright must be 
credited with a certain ironical impulse. 

Bernard stopped, impatiently. 

“T ask you again, what does it matter to 
you what I think of her?” 

“Tt matters in this sense—that she has 
refused me.” 

“ Refused you ? 
nothing matters.” 

“ No, it isn’t over,” said Gordon, with a 
positive head-shake. “ Don’t you see it 
isn’t over ?” 

Bernard smiled, laid his hand on _ his 
friend’s shoulder and patted it a little. 

“ Your attitude might almost pass for that 
of resignation.” 

“ I’m not resigned !” said Gordon Wright. 

“Of course not. But when were you 
refused ?” 

Gordon stood a minute with his eyes fixed 
on the-ground. ‘Then, at last looking up, 

“Three weeks ago,—a fortnight before 
you came. But let us walk along,” he said, 
“and I will tell you all about it.” 

“]T proposed to her three weeks ago,” 


“T ad- 


Then it is all over, and 


said Gordon, as they walked along. “ My 
heart was very much set upon it. I was 
very hard hit—I was deeply smitten. She 





had been very kind to me—she had been 
charming—I thought she liked me. Then 
I thought her mother was pleased, and 
would have liked it. Mrs. Vivian, in fact, 
told me as much; for of course I spoke 
to her first. Well, Angela does like me— 
or at least she did—and I see no reason 
to suppose she has changed. Only she 
didn’t like me enough. She said the friend- 
liest and pleasantest things to me, but she 
thought that she knew me too little, and 
that I knew her even less. She made a 
great point of that—that I had no right, 
as yet, to trust her. I told her that if she 
would trust me, I was perfectly willing to 
trust her; but she answered that this was 
poor reasoning. She said that I was trust- 
worthy and that she was not, and—in short, 
all sorts of nonsense. She abused herself 
roundly—accused herself of no end of de- 
fects.” 

“ What defects, for instance ?” 

“Oh, I haven't remembered them. She 
said she had a bad temper—that she led 
her mother a dreadful life. Now, poor Mrs. 
Vivian says she is an angel.” 

“ Ah yes,” Bernard observed: “ Mrs. Viv- 
ian says that, very freely.” 

“ Angela declared that she was jealous, 
ungenerous, unforgiving—all sorts of things. 
I remember she said ‘ I’m very false,’ and I 
think she remarked that she was cruel.” 

“ But this didn’t put you off,” said Ber- 
nard. 

“ Not at all. She was making up.” 

“She makes up very well,” Bernard ex- 
claimed, laughing. 

“ Do you call that well ?” 

“T mean it was very clever.” 

“It was not clever from the point of view 
of wishing to discourage me.” 

“ Possibly. But I am sure,” said Bernard, 
“that if I had been present at your inter- 
view—excuse the impudence of the hypoth- 
esis—I should have been struck with the 
young lady’s ” and he paused a moment. 

“ With her what ?” 

“ With her ability.” 

“Well, her ability was not sufficient to 
induce me to give up my idea. She told 
me that after I had known her six months 
I should detest her.” 

“T have no doubt she could make you 
do it if she should try. That’s what I mean 
by her ability.” 

“She calls herself cruel,” said Gordon, 
“but she has not had the cruelty to try. 
She has been very reasonable—she has been 
perfect. I agreed with her that I would 
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drop the subject for a while, and that mean- 
while we should be good friends. We 
should take time to know each other better 
and act in accordance with further knowl- 
edge. ‘There was no hurry, since we trusted 
‘each other—wrong as my trust might be. 
She had no wish that I should go away. I 
was not in the least disagreeable to her; 
she liked me extremely, and I was perfectly 
free to try and please her. Only I should 
drop my proposal, and be free to take it up 
again or leave it alone, later, as I should 
choose. If she felt differently then, I should 
have the benefit of it, and if I myself felt dif- 
ferently, I should also have the benefit of it.” 

“ That’s a very comfortable arrangement. 
And that’s your present situation ?” asked 
Bernard. 

Gordon hesitated a moment. 

“More or less, but not exactly.” 

“Miss Vivian feels differently?” said 
Bernard. 

“ Not that I know of.” 


Gordon’s companion, with a _ laugh, 
clapped him on the shoulder again. 
“Admirable youth, you’re a_ capital 


? 


match ! 

“ Are you alluding to my money ?” 

“To your money and to your modesty. 
There is as much of one as of the other— 
which is saying a great deal.” 

“ Well,” said Gordon, “in spite of that 
enviable combination, I am not happy.” 

“] thought you seemed pensive,” Ber- 
nard exclaimed. “It’s you, then, who feel 
differently.” 

Gordon gave a sigh. 

“ To say that is to say too much.” 

“ What shall we say, then ?” his compan- 
ion asked, kindly. 

Gordon stopped again; he stood there 
looking up at a certain particularly lustrous 
star which twinkled—the night was cloudy 
—in an open patch of sky, and the vague 
brightness shone down on his honest and 
serious visage. 

“T don’t understand her,” he said. 

“ Oh, I'll say that with you any day!” 
cried Bernard. “I can’t help you there.” 

“You must help me,” and Gordon 
Wright deserted his star. “ You must keep 
me in good humor.” 

“ Please to walk on,then. I don’t in the 
least pity you; she is very charming with 
you.” 

“True enough; but insisting on that is 
not the way to keep me in good humor— 
when I feel as I do.” 

“ How is it you feel?” 





“Puzzled to death— bewildered—de- 
pressed |” 

This was but the beginning of Gordon 
Wright’s list ; he went on to say that though 
he “thought as highly” of Miss Vivian as he 
had ever done, he felt less at his ease with 
her than in the first weeks of our acquaint- 
ance, and this condition made him uncom- 
fortable and unhappy. 

“T don’t know what’s the matter,” said 
poor Wright. “I don’t know what has 
come between us. It isn’t her fault—I 
don’t make her responsible for it. I began 
to notice it about a fortnight ago—before 
you came; shortly after that talk I had with 
her that I have just described to you. Her 
manner hasn’t changed and I have no rea- 
son to suppose that she likes me any the 
less; but she makes a strange impression 
on me—she makes me uneasy. It’s only 
her nature coming out, I suppose—what 
you might call her originality. She’s thor- 
oughly original—she’s a kind of mysterious 
creature. I suppose that what I feel is a 


| sort of fascination ; but that is just what I 





| exclaimed. 
* then. 


don’t like. Hang it, I don’t want to be 
fascinated—I object to being fascinated !” 

This little story had taken some time in 
the telling, so that the two young men had 
now reached their hotel. 

“Ah, my dear Gordon,” said Bernard, 
“we speak a different. language. If you 
don’t want to be fascinated, what is one to 
say to you? ‘ Object to being fascinated!’ 
There’s a man easy to satisfy! Rafiné,va/” 

“ Well, see here now,” said Gordon, stop- 
ping in the door-way of the inn, “ when it 
comes to the point, do you like it your- 
self?” 

“ When it comes to the point ?” Bernard 
“T assure you I don’t wait till 
I like the beginning—I delight in 
the approach of it—I revel in the prospect.” 

“ That’s just what I did. But now that 
the thing has come—I don’t revel. To be 
fascinated is to be mystified. Damn it, I 
like my liberty—I like my judgment!” 

“So do I—like yours,” said Bernard, 
laughing, as they took their bedroom can- 
dles. 

Bernard talked of this matter rather 
theoretically, inasmuch as to his own sense, 
he was in a state neither of incipient nor 
absorbed fascination. He got on very 
easily, however, with Angela Vivian, and 
felt none of the mysterious discomfort al- 
luded to by his friend. Theelement of mys- 
tery attached itself rather to the young 
lady’s mother, who gave him the impression 
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that for undiscoverable reasons she avoided in the afternoon, and as the music was often 


his society. He regretted her evasive de- 
portment, for he found something agreeable 
in this shy and scrupulous little woman, 
who struck him as a curious specimen of a 
society of which he had once been very 
fond. He learned that she was of old New 
England stock, but he had not needed this 
information to perceive that .Mrs. Vivian 
was animated by the genius of Boston. 
“She has the Boston temperament,” he 
said, using a phrase with which he had be- 
come familiar and which evoked a train of 
associations. But then he immediately 
added that if Mrs. Vivian was a daughter 
of the Puritans, the Puritan strain in her dis- 
position had been mingled with another 
element. “It is the Boston temperament 
sophisticated,” he said; “ perverted a little 
—perhaps even corrupted. It is the local 
east-wind with an infusion from climates 
less tonic.” It seemed to him that Mrs. 
Vivian was a Puritan grown worldly—a 
Bostonian relaxed; and this impression, 
oddly enough, contributed to his wish to 
know more of her. He felt like going up 
to her very politely and saying, “ Dear 
lady and most honored compatriot, what in 
the world have I done to displease you ? 
You don’t approve of me, and I am dying 
to know the reason why. I should be so 
happy to exert myself to be agreeable to 
you. It’s no use; you give me the cold 
shoulder. When I speak to you, you look 
the other way; it is only when I speak to 
your daughter that you look at me. It is 
true that at those times you look at me 
very hard, and if I am not greatly mistaken, 
you are not gratified by what you see. 
You count the words I address to your 
beautiful Angela—you time our harmless 
little interviews. You interrupt them in- 
deed whenever you can; you call her away 
—you appeal to her; you cut across the 
conversation. You are always maneuvering 
to keep us apart. Why can’t you leave me 
alone? I assure you I am the most inno- 
cent of men. Your beautiful Angela can’t 
possibly be injured by my conversation, and 
I have no designs whatever upon her peace 
of mind. What on earth have I done to 
offend you?” 

These observations Bernard Longueville 
was disposed to make, and one afternoon, 
the opportunity offering, they rose to his 
lips and came very near passing them. In 
fact, however, at the last moment his elo- 
quence took another turn. It was the cus- 


tom of the orchestra at the Kursaal to play 








| good, a great many people assembled under 


the trees, at three o’clock, to listen to it. 
This was not, as a regular thing, an hour of 
re-union for the little group in whom we 
are especially interested; Miss Vivian, in 
particular, unless an excursion of some 
sort had been agreed upon the day before, 
was usually not to be seen in the precincts 
of the Conversation-house until the evening. 
Bernard, one afternoon, at three o’clock, 
directed his steps to this small world-center 
of Baden, and, passing along the terrace, 
soon encountered little Blanche Evers stroll- 
ing there under a pink parasol and accom- 
panied by Captain Lovelock. This young 
lady was always extremely sociable ; it was 
quite in accordance with her habitual genial- 
ity that she should stop and say how d’ye 
do to our hero. 

“Mr. Longueville is growing very frivo- 
lous,” she said, “ coming to the Kursaal at 
all sorts of hours.” 

“There is nothing frivolous in coming 
here with the hope of finding you,” the 
young man answered. “ That is very seri- 
ous.” 

“It would be more serious to lose Miss 
Evers than to find her,” remarked Captain 
Lovelock, with gallant jocosity. 

“1 wish you would lose me!” cried the 
young girl. “TI think I should like to be 
lost. I might have all kinds of adventures.” 

“ Je crois bien /” said Captain Lovelock, 
hilariously. 

“Qh, 1 should find my way. I can take 
care of myself!” Blanche went on. 

“ Mrs. Vivian doesn’t think so,” said Ber- 
nard, who had just perceived this lady, 
seated under a tree with a book, over the 
top of which she was observing her pretty 
protégée. Blanche looked toward her and 
gave her a little nod and a smile. Then 
chattering on to the young men: 

“ She’s awfully careful. I never saw any 
one so careful. But I suppose she is right. 
She promised my mother she would be tre- 
mendously particular; but I don’t know 
what she thinks I would do.” 

“That isn’t flattering to me,” said Cap- 
tain Lovelock. “ Mrs. Vivian doesn’t ap- 
prove of me—she wishes me in Jamaica. 
What does she think me capable of ?” 

“ And me, now ?” Bernard asked. “She 
likes me least of all, and I, on my side, 
think she’s so nice.” 

*Can’t say I’m very sweet on her,” said 
the captain. “She strikes me as feline.” 

Blanche Evers gave a little cry of horror. 
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“Stop, sir, this instant! I wont have you 
talk that way about a lady who has been 
so kind to me.” 

“She isn’t so kind to you. She would 
like to lock you up where I can never see 


‘you.” 


“I’m sure I shouldn’t mind that!” cried 
the young girl, with a little laugh and a 
toss of her head. “ Mrs. Vivian has the 
most perfect character—that’s why my 
mother wanted me to come with her. And 
if she promised my mother she would be 
careful, isn’t she right to keep her promise ? 
She's a great deal more careful than mamma 
ever was, and that’s just what mamma 
wanted. She would never take the trouble 
herself. And then she was always scolding 
me. Mrs. Vivian never scolds me. She 
only watches me, but I don’t mind that.” 

“T wish she would watch you a little 
less and scold you a little more,” said Cap- 
tain Lovelock. 

“T have no doubt you wish a great many 
horrid things,” his companion rejoined, with 
delightful asperity. 

“ Ah, unfortunately I never have any- 
thing I wish!” sighed Lovelock. 

“Your wishes must be comprehensive,” 
said Bernard. “It seems to me you have 
a good deal.” 

The Englishman gave a shrug. 

“It’s less than you might think. She is 
watching us more fuxiously than ever,” he 
added, in a moment, looking at Mrs. Vivian. 
“ Mr. Gordon Wright is the only man she 
likes. She is awfully fond of Mr. Gordon 
Wright.” 

“ Ah, Mrs. Vivian shows her wisdom!” 
said Bernard. 

“ He is certainly very handsome,” mur- 
mured Blanche Evers, glancing several 
times, with a very pretty aggressiveness, at 
Captain Lovelock. “I must say I like Mr. 
Gordon Wright. Why in the world did 
you come here without him ?” she went on, 
addressing herself to Bernard. “ You two 
are so awfully inseparable. I don’t think I 
ever saw you alone before.” 

“ Oh, I have often seen Mr. Gordon Wright 
alone,” said Captain Lovelock,—* that is, 
alone with Miss Vivian. That’s whatthe old 
lady likes ; she can’t have too much of that.” 

The young girl, poised for an instant in 
one of her pretty attitudes, looked at him 
from head to foot. 

“ Well, I call that scandalous! Do you 
mean that she wants to make a match ?” 

“TI mean that the gentleman has six 
thousand a year.” 





“It’s no matter what he has—six thou- 
sand a year isn’t much! And we don’t do 
things in that way in our country. We 
haven’t those horrid match-making arrange- 
ments that you have in your dreadful coun- 
try. American mothers are not like English 
mothers.” 

“Oh, any one can see, of course,” said 
Captain Lovelock, “that Mr. Gordon 
Wright is dying of love for Miss Vivian.” 

“I can’t see it!” cried Blanche. 

“ He dies easier than IJ, eh ?” 

“T wish you would die!” said Blanche. 
“ At any rate, Angela is not dying of love 
for Mr. Wright.” 

“ Well, she will marry him all the same,” 
Lovelock declared. 

Blanche Evers glanced at Bernard. 

“Why don’t you contradict that ?” she 
asked. ‘ Why don’t you speak up for your 
friend ?” 

“T am quite ready to speak for my 
friend,” said Bernard, “ but I am not ready 
to speak for Miss Vivian.” 

“Well, I am,” Blanche declared. “She 
wont marry him.” 

“Tf she doesn’t, I'll eat my hat!” said 
Captain Lovelock. “ What do you mean,” 
he went on, “by saying that in America a 
pretty girl’s mother doesn’t care for a young 
fellow’s property ?” 

“Well, they don’t—we consider that 
dreadful. Why don’t you say so, Mr. 
Longueville?” Blanche demanded. “I 
never saw any one take things so quietly. 
Haven't you got any patriotism ?” 

“ My patriotism is modified by an indis- 
position to generalize,” said Bernard, laugh- 
ing. “On this point permit me not to 
generalize. I am interested in the partic- 
ular case—in ascertaining whether Mrs. Viv- 
ian thinks very often of Gordon Wright’s 
income.” 

Miss Evers gave a little toss of disgust. 

“ If you are so awfully impartial, you had 
better go and ask her.” 

“ That’s a good idea—I think I will go 
and ask her,” said Bernard. 

Captain Lovelock returned to his argu- 
ment. 

“ Do you mean to say that your mother 
would be indifferent to the fact that I 
haven’t a shilling in the world?” 

“ Indifferent ?” Blanche demanded. “Oh 
no, she would be sorry for you. She is 
very charitable—she would give you a shil- 
ling!” 

“She wouldn’t let you marry me,” said 
Lovelock. 
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“ She wouldn’t have much trouble to pre- 
vent it!” cried the young girl. 

Bernard had had enough of this delicate 
play of wit. 

“ Yes, I will go and ask Mrs. Vivian,” he 
repeated. And he left his companions to 
resume their walk. 

It had seemed to him a good idea to in- 
terrogate Mrs. Vivian; but there are a 
great many good ideas that are never put 
into execution. As he approached her with 
a smile and a salutation, and, with the air of 
asking leave to take a liberty, seated him- 
self in the empty chair beside her, he felt 
a humorous relish of her own probable dis- 
may which relaxed the investigating im- 
pulse. His impulse was now simply to 
prove to her that he was the most unobjec- 
tionable fellow in the world—a proposition 
which resolved itself into several ingenious 
observations upon the weather, the music, 
the charms and the drawbacks of Baden, the 
merits of the volume that she held in her 
lap. If Mrs. Vivian should be annoyed, 
should be fluttered, Bernard would feel 
very sorry for her; there was nothing in 
the world that he respected more than 
the moral consciousness of a little Boston 
woman whose view of life was serious and 
whose imagination was subject to alarms. 
He held it to be a temple of delicacy, 
where one should walk on tiptoe, and he 
wished to exhibit to Mrs. Vivian the possi- 
ble lightness of his own step. She herself 
was incapable of being rude or ungracious, 
and now that she was fairly confronted with 
the plausible object of her mistrust, she com- 
posed herself to her usual attitude of refined 
liberality. Her book was a volume of 
Victor Cousin. 

“ You must have an extraordinary power 
of abstracting your mind,” Bernard said to 
her, observing it. “Studying philosophy 
at the Baden Kursaal strikes me as a real 
intellectual feat.” 

“ Don’t you think we need a little phi- 
losophy here ? ” 

“ By all means—what we bring with us. 
But I shouldn’t attempt the use of the text- 
book on the spot.” 

“You shouldn’t speak of yourself as if 
you were not clever,” said Mrs. Vivian. 
“ Every one says you are so very clever.” 

Longueville stared; there was an un- 
expectedness in the speech and an incongru- 
ity in Mrs. Vivian’s beginning to flatter 
him. He needed to remind himself that if 
she was a Bostonian, she was a Bostonian 
perverted. 








“Ah, my dear madam, every one is no 
one,” he said, laughing. 

“It was Mr. Wright, in particular,” she 
rejoined. “ He has always told us that.” 

“ He is blinded by friendship.” 

“Ah yes, we know about your friend- 
ship,” said Mrs. Vivian. “ He has told us 
about that.” 

“You are making him out a terrible 
talker!” Bernard exclaimed. 

“We think he talks so well—we are so 
very fond of his conversation.” 

“It’s usually excellent,” said Bernard. 
“ But it depends a good deal on the sub- 
ject.” 

“ Oh,” rejoined Mrs. Vivian, “ we always 
let him choose his subjects.” And drop- 
ping her eyes as if in sudden reflection, 
she began to smooth down the crumpled 
corner of her volume. 

It occurred to Bernard that—by some 
mysterious impulse—she was suddenly pre- 
senting him with a chance to ask her the 
question that Blanche Evers. had just sug- 
gested. Two or three other things as well 
occurred to him. Captain Lovelock had 
been struck with the fact that she favored 
Gordon Wright's addresses to her daughter, 
and Captain Lovelock had a grotesque 
theory that she had set her heart upon see- 
ing this young lady come into six thousand 
a year. Miss Evers’s devoted swain had 
never struck Bernard as a brilliant reasoner, 
but our friend suddenly found himself re- 
garding him as one of the inspired. The 
form of depravity into which the New Eng- 
land conscience had lapsed on Mrs. Viv- 
ian’s part was an undue appreciation of a 
possible son-in-law’s income! In this illu- 
minating discovery everything else became 
clear. Mrs. Vivian disliked her humble 
servant because he had not thirty thousand 
dollars a year, and because at a moment 
when it was Angela’s prime duty to con- 
centrate her thoughts upon Gordon Wright's 
great advantages, a clever young man of 
paltry fortune was a superfluous diversion. 

“When you say clever, everything is 
relative,” he presently observed. ‘“ Now, 
there is Captain Lovelock ; he has a certain 
kind of cleverness ; he is very observant.” 

Mrs. Vivian glanced up with a preoccu- 
pied air. 

“We don’t like Captain Lovelock,” she 
said. 

“T have heard him say capital things,” 
Bernard answered. 

“ We think him brutal,” said Mrs. Vivian. 
“ Please don’t praise Captain Lovelock.” 
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“Oh, I only want to be just.” 

Mrs. Vivian for a moment said nothing. 

“Do you want very much to be just?” 
she presently asked. 

“It’s my most ardent desire.” 

“T’m glad to hear that—and I can easily 
believe it,” said Mrs. Vivian. 

Bernard gave her a grateful smile, but 
while he smiled, he asked himself a serious 
question. 

“ Why the deuce does she go on flattering 
me ?” 

“You have always been very kind to 
me,” he said aloud. 

“Tt’s on Mr. Wright’s account,” she 
answered demurely. 

In speaking the words I have just quoted, 
Bernard Longueville had felt himself, with 
a certain compunction, to be skirting the 
edge of clever impudence; but Mrs, Viv- 
ian’s quiet little reply suggested to him that 
her cleverness, if not her impudence, was 
almost equal to his own. He remarked to 
himself that he had not yet done her justice. 

“ You bring everything back to Gordon 
Wright,” he said, continuing to smile. 

Mrs. Vivian blushed a little. 

“Tt is because he is really at the founda- 
tion of everything that is pleasant for us 
here. When we first came we had some 
very disagreeable rooms, and as soon as he 


arrived he found us some excellent ones— | 


that were less expensive. And then, Mr. 
Longueville,” she added, with a soft, sweet 
emphasis which should properly have con- 
tradicted the idea of audacity, but which, 
to Bernard’s awakened sense, seemed really 
to impart a vivid color to it, “he was also 
the cause of your joining our little party.” 

“Oh, among his services that should 
never be forgotten. You should set up a 
tablet to commemorate it in the wall of the 
Kursaal!—The wicked little woman!” Ber- 
nard mentally subjoined. 

Mrs. Vivian appeared quite unruffled by 
his sportive sarcasm, and she continued to 
enumerate her obligations to Gordon Wright. 

“ There are so many ways in which a gen- 
tleman can be of assistance to three poor 
lonely women, especially when he is at the 
same time so friendly and so delicate as Mr. 
Wright. I don’t know what we should have 
done without him, and I feel as if every one 
ought to know it. He seems like a very 
old friend. My daughter and I quite wor- 
ship him. I wont conceal from you that 
when I saw you coming through the grounds 
a short time ago without him I was very 
much disappointed. I hope he is not ill.” 





| Bernard sat listening, with his eyes on 
| the ground. 

“Oh no, he is simply at home writing 
letters.” 

Mrs. Vivian was silent a moment. 

“TI suppose he has a very large corre- 
spondence.” 

“T really don’t know. Just now that I 
am with him he has a smaller one than 
usual,” 

“Ah yes. When you are separated I 
suppose you write volumes to each other. 
But he must have a great many business 
letters.” 

“It is very likely,” said Bernard. “And 
if he has, you may be sure he writes them.” 

“ Order and method!” Mrs. Vivian ex- 
claimed. “With his immense property 
those virtues are necessary.” 

Bernard glanced at her a moment. 

“My dear Lovelock,” he said to himself, 
“you are not such a fool as you seem.— 
Gordon’s virtues are always necessary, doubt- 
less,” he went on. “ But should you say his 
property was immense ?” 

“ Mrs. Vivian made a delicate little move- 
ment of deprecation. “Oh, don’t ask me 
to say! I know nothing about it; I only 
supposed he was rich.” 

“ He is rich; but he is not a Croesus.” 

“ Oh, you fashionable young men have a 
standard of luxury!” said: Mrs. Vivian, with 
a little laugh. “To a_ poverty-stricken 
widow such a fortune as Mr. Wright’s seems 
magnificent.” 

“Don’t call me such horrible names!” 
exclaimed Bernard. “ Our friend has cer- 
tainly money enough and to spare.” 

“ That was all I meant. He once had 
occasion to allude to his property, but he 
was so modest, so reserved in the tone he 
took about it, that one hardly knew what to 
think.” 

“ He is ashamed of being rich,” said Ber- 
nard. “He would be sure to represent 
everything unfavorably.” 

“ That’s just what I thought!” This 
ejaculation was more eager than Mrs. Viv- 
ian might have intended, but even had it 
been less so, Bernard was in a mood to ap- 
preciate it. “I felt that we should make 
allowances for his modesty. But it was in 
very good taste,” Mrs. Vivian added. 

“ He’s a fortunate man,” said Bernard. 
“ He gets credit for his good taste—and he 
gets credit for the full figure of his income 
as well!” 

“ Ah,” murmured Mrs. Vivian, rising 





lightly, as if to make her words appear more 
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casual, “I don’t know the full figure of his 
income.” 

She was turning away, and Bernard, as 
he raised his hat and separated from her, 
felt that it was rather cruel that he should 
let her go without enlightening her igno- 
rance. But he said to himself that she knew 
quite enough. Indeed, he took a walk 
along the Lichtenthal Alley and carried 
out this line of reflection. Whether or no 
Miss Vivian was in love with Gordon 
Wright, her mother was enamored of Gor- 
don’s fortune, and it had suddenly occurred 
to her that instead of treating the friend of 
her daughter’s suitor with civil mistrust she 
would help her case better by giving him a 
hint of her state of mind and appealing to his 
sense of propriety. Nothing could be more 
natural than that Mrs. Vivian should sup- 
pose that Bernard desired his friend’s suc- 
cess; for, as our thoughtful hero said to 
himself, what she had hitherto taken it into 
her head to fear was not that Bernard should 
fall in love with her daughter, but that her 
daughter should fail in love with him. Water- 
ing-place life is notoriously conducive to idle- 
ness of mind, and Bernard strolled for half an 
hour along the overarched avenue, glancing 
alternately at these two insupposable cases. 

A few days afterward, late in the even- 
ing, Gordon Wright came to his room at 
the hotel. 

“T have just received a letter from my 
sister,” he said. “I am afraid I shall have 
to go away.” 

“ Ah, I’m sorry for that,” said Bernard, 
who was so well pleased with the actual 
that he desired no mutation. 

“ ] mean only for a short time,” Gordon 
explained. ‘“ My poor sister writes from 
England, telling me that my brother-in-law 
is suddenly obliged to go home. She has 
decided not to remain behind, and they are 
to sail a fortnight hence. She wants very 
much to see me before she goes, and as I 
don’t know when I shall see her again I 
feel as if I ought to join her immediately 
and spend the interval with her. That will 
take about a fortnight.” 

“T appreciate the sanctity of family ties 
and I project myself into your situation,” 
said Bernard. “On the otherhand, I don’t 


envy you a breathless journey from Baden 
to Folkestone.” 

“ It’s the coming back that will be breath- 
less,” exclaimed Gordon, smiling. 

“ You will certainly come back, then?” 

“Most certainly. 
here another month.” 


Mrs. Vivian is to be 





“T understand. 
very much.” 

Gordon Wright looked for a moment at 
his companion. 

“ You will stay here, then ? 
of that.” 

“T was taking it for granted ; but on re- 
flection—what do you recommend ? ” 

“T recommend you to stay.” 

“ My dear fellow, your word is law,” said 
Bernard. 

“ ] want you to take care of those ladies,” 
his friend went on. “I don’t like to leave 
them alone.” 

“ You are joking!” cried Bernard. “When 
did you ever hear of my ‘taking care’ of 
any one? It’s as much as I can do to take 
care of myself.” 

“ This is very easy,” said Gordon. “I 
simply want to feel that they have a man 
about them.” 

“They will have a man at any rate— 
they have the devoted Lovelock.” 

“ That’s just why I want them to have 
another. He has only an eye to Miss 
Evers, who, by the way, is extremely bored 
with him. You look after the others. 
You have made yourself very agreeable to 
them, and they like you extremely.” 

“Ah,” said Bernard, laughing, “if you 
are going to be coarse and flattering, I col- 
lapse. If you are going to titillate my 
vanity, I succumb.” 

“It wont be so disagreeable,” Gordon 
observed, with an intention vaguely humor- 
ous. 

“ Oh no, it wont be disagreeable. I will 
go to Mrs. Vivian every morning, hat in 
hand, for my orders.” 

Gordon Wright, with his hands in his 
pockets and a meditative expression, took 
several turns about the room. 

“It will be a capital chance,” he said, at 
last, stopping in front of his companion. 

“ A chance for what ?” 

“A chance to arrive at 
about my young friend.” 

Bernard gave a gentle groan. 

“ Are you coming back to that ? 

I arrive at a conclusion long ago? 
I tell you she was a delightful girl ?” 

“Do you call that a conclusion? The 
first comer could tell me that at the end of 
an hour.” 

“Do you want me to invent something 
different ?” Bernard asked. “I can’t invent 
anything better.” 

“] don’t want you to invent anything. I 
only want you to observe her—to study her 


Well, we shall miss you 


I’m so glad 
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in complete independence. You will have 
her to yourself—my absence will leave you 
at liberty. Hang it, sir,” Gordon declared, 
“ T should think you would like it!” 
“Damn it, sir, you’re delicious!” Ber- 


‘nard answered ; and he broke into an irre- 


pressible laugh. “I don’t suppose it’s for 
my pleasure that you suggest the arrange- 
ment.” 

Gordon took a turn about the room 
again. 

“ No, it’s for mine. 
benefit.” 

“ For your benefit ? ” 

“T have got all sorts of ideas—I told 
you the other day. They are all mixed up 
together and I want a fresh impression.” 

“ My impressions are never fresh,” Ber- 
nard replied. 

“ They would be if you had a little good- 
will—if you entered a little into my dilem- 
mas.” ‘The note of reproach was so distinct 
in these words that Bernard stood staring. 
“You never take anything seriously,” his 
companion went on. 

Bernard tried to answer as seriously as 
possible. 

“ Your dilemma seems to me of all dilem- 
mas the strangest.” 

“That may be; but different people take 
things differently. Don’t you see,” Gordon 
went on with a sudden outbreak of passion 
—“don’t you see that I’m horribly divided 
in mind? I care immensely for Angela 
Vivian—and yet—and yet—lI’m afraid of 
her.” 

“ Afraid of her?” 

“I’m afraid she’s cleverer than I—that 
she would be a difficult wife ; that she might 
do strange things.” 

“ What sort of things ?” 

“ Well, that she might flirt, for instance.” 

“That’s not a thing for a man to fear.” 

“ Not when he supposes his wife to be 
fond of him—no. But I don’t suppose that 
—I have given thatup. If I should induce 
Angela Vivian to accept me she would do it 
on grounds purely reasonable. She would 


At least, it’s for my 





think it best, simply. That would give her | 


a chance to repent.” 


Bernard sat for some time looking at his 
friend. 

“ You say she is cleverer than you. It’s 
impossible to be cleverer than you.” 

“Oh, come, Longueville!” said Gordon, 
angrily. 

“TI am speaking very seriously. You 
have done a remarkably clever thing. You 
have impressed me with the reality, and 
with—what shall I term it ?—the estimable 
character of what you call your dilemma. 
Now this fresh impression of mine—what do 
you propose to do with it when you get it ?” 

“Such things are always useful. It will 
be a good thing to have.” 

“Tam much obliged to you; but do you 
propose to let anything depend upon it? 
Do you propose to take or to leave Miss 
Vivian—that is, to return to the charge or 
to give up trying—in consequence of my 
fresh impression ?” 

Gordon seemed perfectly unembarrassed 
by this question, in spite of the ironical light 
which it projected upon his sentimental 
perplexity. 

“[ propose to do what I choose!” he 
said. 

“ That’s a relief to me,” Bernard rejoined. 
“This idea of yours is, after all, only the 
play of the scientific mind.” 

“IT shall contradict you flat if I choose,” 
Gordon went on. 

“ Ah, it’s well to warn me of that,” said 
Bernard, laughing. “Even the most sin- 
cere judgment in the world likes to be 
notified a little of the danger of being 
contradicted.” 

“Is yours the most sincere judgment in 
the world ?” Gordon demanded. 

“ That’s a very pertinent question. Doesn't 
it occur to you that you may have reason to 
be jealous—leaving me alone, with an open 
field, with the woman of your choice ?” 

“ T wish to heaven I could be jealous!” 
Gordon exclaimed. “ That would simplify 
the thing—that would give me a lift.” 

And the next day, after some more talk, 
it seemed really with a hope of this con- 
tingency—though, indeed, he laughed about 
it—that he started for England. 


(To be continued) 
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BY FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, 


Author of “ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” “Surly Tim, and Other Stories,” Ete. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
“IF AUGHT’S FOR ME, REMEMBER IT.” 


BeroreE he left the house at night, Mur- 
doch had a brief interview with his mother. 

“T am going to London as Ae went,” he 
said, —“on the same errand. The end may 
be what it was before. I have felt very 
sure—but he was sure too.” 

“ Yes,” the woman answered, “he was 
very sure.” 

“T don’t ask you to trust it—or me,” he 
said. “He gave a life to it. I have not 
given a year, and he was the better man, 
a thousand-fold. I,” he said, with a shadow 





falling on his face, “ have not proved my- | 
| roadside and looking up at him in panic- 


self as he did. He never faltered from the 
first.” 

“No,” she said. “Would to God he had!” 

But when he went, she followed him to 
the door and said the words she had refused 
him when he had first told her he had taken 
the burden upon his shoulders. 

“ God speed you!” she said. 
to believe.” 

His plan was to go to his room, pack his 
case securely and then carry it with him to 
the station in time to meet the late train he 
had decided on taking. 

He let himself into the Works as usual, 
and found his way along the passage in the 
darkness, though he carried his lantern. 
He knew his way so well that he did not 
need it there. But when he reached Haw- 
orth’s room and put out his hand to open the 
door, he stopped. His touch met no resist- 
ance, for the door was wide open. The dis- 
covery was so sharp a shock to him that for 
a few seconds he remained motionless. But 
he recovered himself in a second or so more. 
It might have been the result of careless- 
ness, after all; so he turned on his light 
and went into his cell and began his task. 
It did not take him long. When he had 
finished, the wooden case was simply a 
solid square brown parcel which might have 
contained anything. 
watch and sat down a minute or so. 


“ T will try 





' 


“There is no use in going too early,” he 
said. And so he waited a little, thinking 
mechanically of the silence inside and the 
darkness out, and of the journey which lay 
before him. But at last he got up again 
and took his burden by the cord he had fas- 
tened about it. 

“ Now,” he said, “ it is time.” 

And at the very moment the words left 
his lips there was a sound outside the door, 
a rush upon him, he was seized by the 
throat, flung backward into the chair he 
had left, and held there. He made no 
outcry. His first thought when he found 
himself clutched and overpowered was an 
incongruous one of Briarley sitting on the 


stricken appeal. He understood in a flash 
what his terror had meant. 

The fellow who held him by the collar— 
there were three of them, and one was 
Reddy—shook him roughly. 

“Wheer is it?” he said. “You know 
whatten we’ve coom for, my lad.” 

Murdoch was conscious of a little chill 
which passed over him, but otherwise he 
could only wonder at his own lack of excite- 
ment. No better place to finish a man than 
such a one as this at dead of night, and 
there was not one of the three who had not 
evil in his eye; but he spoke without a tre- 
mor in his voice,—with the calmness of being 
utterly without stay or help. 

“ Yes, I suppose I know,” he said. “You 
came to me for it before. What are you 
going to do with it?” 

“Smash it to h : 
‘an’ thee too.” 

It was not a pleasant thing to hear by 
the half light of a lantern in a place so 
deadly still. Murdoch felt the little chill 
again, but he remembered that after all he 
had one slender chance if he could make 
them listen. 

“You are making a blunder,” he began. 

Reddy stopped him by addressing his 


’ 


’ said one, concisely, 





He glanced at his | comrades. 


“ What art tha stondin’ hearkenin’ to him 
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fur?” he demanded. “Smack him 7’ th’ 
mouth an’ stop him.” 

Murdoch gave a lurch forward which it 
gave his captor some trouble to restrain. 
He turned dangerously white and his eye 
’ blazed. 

“Tf you do, you devil,” he panted, “ I'll 
murder you.” 

“ Wheer is th’ thing we coom fur?” said 
the first man. And then he caught sight 
of the package, which had fallen upon the 
floor. 

“ Happen it’s i’ theer,” he suggested. 
“ Oppen it, chaps.” 

Then all at once Murdoch’s calmness was 
gone. He shook in their grasp. 

“For God’s sake!” he cried, “don’t 
touch it! Don’t doita harm! It’s a mis- 
take. It has nothing to do with your trade. 
It would be no hurt to you if it were known 
to the whole world. For God’s sake, believe 
me!” 

“We've heerd a different mak’ o’ tale fro’ 
that,” said Reddy, laughing. 

“Tt’s a lie!—a lie! Who told it ?” 

“Jem Haworth,” he was answered. “Jem 
Haworth, as it wur made fur.” 

He began to struggle with all his strength. 
He cried out aloud and sprang up and broke 
loose and fought with the force of madness. 

“ You shall pay for it,” he shrieked, and 
three to one as they were, he held them for 
a moment at bay. 

“Gi’ him th’ 
“ At him wi’ it!” 

It was Reddy who aimed the blow at him, 
—a blow that would have laid him a dead 
man among them,—but it never fell, for he 
sprang forward with a mighty effort and 
struck the bludgeon upward, and as it fell 
with a crash at the opposite side of the 
room, they heard even above the tumult 
of their struggle, a rush of heavy feet, a 
voice every man among them knew, and the 
sound they most dreaded—the sharp report 
of a pistol. 

“It’s Haworth!” they shouted. “ Haw- 
orth!” And they made a dash at the door 
in a body, stumbling over one another, strik- 
ing and cursing, and the scoundrel who 
first got through and away was counted a 
lucky man. 

Murdoch took a step forward and fell— 
so close to the model that his helpless hand 
touched it as it lay. 


knob-stick!” cried one. 


It was not long before he returned to 
consciousness. His sudden loss of strength 


had only been a sort of climax body and 








mind had reached together. When he 
opened his eyes again, his first thought was 
a wonder at himself and a vague effort to 
comprehend his weakness. He looked up 
at Haworth, who bent over him. 

“ Lie still a bit, lad,” he heard him say. 
“ Lie and rest thee.” 

He no sooner heard his voice than he for- 
got his weak wonder at himself in a stronger 
wonder at him. He was ashen pale and a 
tremor shook him as he spoke. 

* Lie still and rest thee,” he repeated, and: 
he touched his head with an approach at 
gentleness. 

“ They thought there was more than me,” 
he said. “ And they’re not fond of powder 
and lead. They’re better used to knob- 
sticks and vitriol in the dark.” 

“They meant to murder me,” said Mur- 
doch. 


“« Aye, make sure o’ that. They weren’t 





for play. They’ve had their minds on this 
for a month or two. If I’d been a minute 
later 


He did not finish. 
throat stopped him. 

He rose the next instant and struck a 
match and turned the gas on to full blaze. 

“Let’s have light,” he said. “Theer’s 
a look about th’ place I can’t stand.” 

His eyes were blood-shot, his face looked 
gray and deeply lined and his lips were 
parched. There was a new haggardness 
upon him and he was conscious of it and 
tried to bear it down with his old bravado. 

“They'll not come back,” he said. 
“They’ve had enough for to-night. If 
they’d known I was alone they’d have made 
a stand for it. They think they were in 
luck to get off.” 

He came back and sat down. 

“They laid their plans better than I 
thought,” he added. “They got over me 
for once, devil take’em. How art tha now, 
lad ?” 

Murdoch made the effort to rise and suc- 
ceeded, though he was not very strong upon 
his feet, and sank into a chair feeling a little 
irritated at his own weakness. 

“ Giddy,” he answered, “and a trifle 
faint. It’s a queer business. I went down 
as if I’d been shot. I have an hour and 
a half to steady myself before the next 
train comes in. Let me make the best 
of it.” 

“ You'll go to-night ?” said Haworth. 

“ There’s a stronger reason than ever that 
I should go,” he answered. “ Let me get it 
out of the way and safe, for heaven’s sake! ”’ 


A queer spasm of the 
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Haworth squared his arms upon the table 
and leaned on them. 

“ Then,” he said, “ I’ve got an hour and 
a half to make a clean breast of it.” ” 

He said it almost with a swagger, and yet 
his voice was hoarse, and his coolness a mis- 
erable pretense. 

“ Ask me,” he said, “ how I came here!” 

And not waiting for a reply even while 
Murdoch gazed at him bewildered, he an- 
swered the question himself. 

“T come,” hesaid, “ for a good reason,— 
for the same reason that’s brought me here 
every night you’ve been at work.” 

Murdoch repeated his last words mechani- 
cally. He was not quite sure the man was 
himself. 

“ Every night I’ve been at work ?” 

“ Aye, every one on ’em! There’s not 
been a night I’ve not been nigh you and 
ready.” 

A memory flashed across Murdoch’s mind 
with startling force. 

“It was you I heard come in ?” he cried. 
“Tt was not fancy.” 

“ Aye, it was me.” 

There was a moment's silence between 
them in which Murdoch thought with fever- 
ish rapidity. 

“Tt was you,” he said with some bitter- 
ness at last,—“ you who set the plot on foot?” 

“ Aye, it was me.” 

“I could have done the job I wanted to 
do in a quicker way,” he went on, after a 
second’s pause, “ but that wasn’t my humor. 
I’d a mind to keep out of it myself, and I 
knew how to set the chaps on as would do 
it in their own way.” 

“What do you mean by ‘it’?” cried 
Murdoch. “Were you devil enough to 
mean to have my blood ?” 

“ Aye,—while I was in the humor,—that 
and worse.” 

Murdoch sprang up and began to pace 
the room. His strength had come back to 
him with the fierce sense of repulsion which 
seized him. 

“ It’s a blacker world than I thought,” he 
said. ‘We were friends once—friends! ” 

“So we were,” he said, hoarsely. “ You 
were the first chap I ever made friends with, 
and you'll be the last. It’s brought no good 
to either of us.” 

“ It might,” returned Murdoch, “ if. 

“Let me finish my tale,” he said, even 
doggedly. “I said to myself before I came 
you should hear it. I swore I’d stop at 
naught, and I kept my word. I sowed a seed 
here and there, and th’ soil was just right for it. 


” 
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They were in the mood to hearken to aught 
and they hearkened. But there came a time 
when I found out that things were worse 
with you than with me and had gone harder 
with you. If you’d won where I lost it 
would have been different, but you lost most 
of the two—you’d the most to lose—and I 
changed my mind.” 

He stopped a second and looked at Mur- 
doch, who had come back and thrown him- 
self into his chair again. 

“T’ve said many a time that you were a 
queer chap,” he went on, as if half dubious 
of himself. “ You ave a queer chap. At 
th’ start you got a hold on me, and when I 
changed my mind you got a hold on me 


again. I swore I’d undo what I’d done, if 
I could. I knew if the thing was finished 


and you got away with it they’d soon find 
out it was naught they need fret about, so 
I swore to see you safe through. I gave 
you the keys to come here to work and 
every night I came and waited until you’d 
done and gone away. I brought my pistols 
with me and kepta sharp lookout. To-night 
I was late and they’d laid their plans and 
got here before me. There’s th’ beginning 
and there’s th’ end.” 

“You saved my life,” said Murdoch. 
‘Let me remember that.” 

“ I changed my mind and swore to undo 
what I’d done. There’s naught for me in 
that, my lad, and plenty to go agen me.” 

After a little he pushed his chair back. 

“The time’s not up,” he said. “I’ve 
made short work of it. Pick up thy traps 
and we'll go over th’ place together and see 
that it’s safe.” 

He led the way, carrying the lantern, and 
Murdoch followed him. They went from 
one end of the place to the other and found 
all quiet; the bars of a small lower window 
had been filed and wrenched out of place, 
Mr. Reddy and his friends having made 
their entrance through it. - 

“ They’ve been on the lookout many a 
night before they made up their minds,” 
said Haworth. “ And they chose the right 
place to try.” 

Afterward they went out together, lock- 
ing the door and the iron gates behind them, 
and went down in company to the dark 
little station with its dim, twinkling lights. 

Naturally they did not talk very freely. 
Now and then there was a blank silence of 
many minutes between them. 

But at last the train thundered its way in 
and stopped, and there was a feeble bus- 
tling to and fro among the sleepy officials 
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and an opening and shutting and locking of 
doors. 

When Murdoch got into his empty com- 
partment, Haworth stood at its step. At 
the very last he spoke in a strange hurry : 

“ When you come back,” he said, “‘ when 
you come back—perhaps i 

‘There was a porter passing with a lantern, 
which struck upon his face and showed it 
plainly. He shrank back a moment as if 
he feared the light; but when it was gone 
he drew near again and spoke through the 
window. 

“Tf there’s aught in what’s gone by that’s 
for me,” he said, “ remember it.” 

And with a gesture of farewell, he turned 
away and was gone. 





CHAPTER L. 
AN AFTER-DINNER SPEECH. 


At dinner the next evening Mr. Ffrench 
had a story to tell. It was the rather ex- 
citing story of the completion of Murdoch’s 
labor, the night attack and his sudden de- 
parture. Exciting as it was, however, Mr. 
Ffrench did not relate it in his most vivid 
manner. His nervous ailments had in- 
creased of late, and he was not in a condi- 
tion to be vivacious and dramatic. The 
incident came from him rather tamely, upon 
the whole. 

“If it is the success he thinks it is,” he 
terminated, “he is a made man—and he is 
not the fellow to deceive himself. Well,” 
he said, rather drearily, “I have said it would 
be so.” 

As Haworth had foreseen, Saint Méran 
appeared upon the scene again. He was 





present when the story was told, and was | 
much interested in it as a dramatic incident | 


bringing the peculiarities of the manufactur- 
ing class of Broxton into strong play. 


“Tf they had murdered him,” he remarked | 


with critical niceness, “‘ it would have been 
the most tragic of tragedies. 
eve of his life’s success. A tragedy indeed ! 
And it is not bad either that it should have 
been his master who saved him.” 

“Why do you say master?” said Miss 
Ffrench, coldly. 

“ Pardon me. 


” 


I thought 





Mr. Ffrench interposed in some hurry. 

“Oh, he has always been such an un- 
common young fellow that we have scarcely 
thought of him as a servant. 
been exactly a servant in fact.” 

“ Ah!” replied Saint Méran. 
don again.” 


He has not 


* T ask par- 


On the very | 





He had been not a little bewildered at 
the change he found in the household. 
Mr. Efrench no longer expounded his 
views at length with refined vigor. He fre- 
quently excused himself from the family 
circle on plea of severe indisposition, and at 
other times he sat in singular and depress- 
ing silence. He was evidently ill; there 
were lines upon his forehead and circles 
about his eyes; he had a perturbed air 
and started without any apparent cause. 
A change showed itself in Miss Ffrench 
also,—so subtle as not to be easily de- 
scribed. It was a change which was not 
pallor nor fragility. It was an alteration 
which baffled him and yet forced him to 
recognize its presence constantly, and to en- 
deavor to comprehend it. Ffrench himself 
had seen it and pondered over it in secret. 
When he sat in his private room at the 
Bank, bewildered and terrified even by the 
mere effort to think and face the future, his 
burden was not a little increased by his re- 
membrance of his hours at home. More 
than all the rest he shrank from the day of 
reckoning with his daughter. He had con- 
fronted Haworth and borne the worst of his 
wrath. The account of himself which he 
must render to her would be the most scath- 
ing ordeal of his life. 

“ Some women would pity me,” he said to 
himself, “ but she will not.” 

Truth to tell, he looked forward patheti- 
cally to the possibility that hereafter their 
paths might lie apart. Fate had saved him 
one fearful responsibility, at least. Her pri- 
vate fortune had been beyond his reach and 
she would still be a rich woman even when 
the worst came. He could live on very 
little, he told himself, and there was always 
some hope for a man of resources. He 
still believed somewhat, though rather 
vaguely, in his resources. 

A few days after Murdoch’s departure 
there came to Broxton, on a visit of inspec- 
tion, a dignitary of great magnitude—a po- 
litical economist, a Member of Parliament. 
Above all other things he was absorbed in 
the fortunes of the manufacturing districts. 
He had done the trades-unions the honor 
of weighing their cause and reasoning with 
them ; he had parleyed with the strikers and 
held meetings with the masters. He had 
heard of Haworth and his extraordinary 
stand against the outbreak, and was curious 
to see him. 

He came as the guest of one of the county 
families, who regarded Haworth and his 
success a subject worth enlarging upon. He 
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was taken to the Works and presented to 
their master. Haworth met him with little 
enthusiasm. He showed him over the place, 
but maintained his taciturnity. He was not 
even moved to any exhibition of gratitude 
on being told that he had done wonders. 

The finale of the visit was a stately din- 
ner given by the county family. Haworth 
and the member were the features of the 
festivity, and speeches were made which took 
a congratulatory and even a laudatory turn. 

“TI can’t go,” Ffrench cried, piteously, 
when Haworth came to his room at the 
Bank with the news. He turned quite white 
and sank back into his chair. “It is too 
much to ask. I—no, I am not strong 
enough.” 

He felt himself as good as a dead man 
when Haworth turned about and strode up 
to him, livid, and opening and shutting his 
hands. 

“ Blast you!” he hissed through his teeth. 
“ You did it! You’ And you shall pay 
for it as long as I’m nigh to make you!” 

Saint Méran was among the guests, and 
Miss Ffrench, whose wonderful beauty at- 
tracted the dignitary’s eye at once. Years 
after he remembered and spoke of her. He 
glanced toward her when he rose to make 
his after-dinner speech, and caught her eye, 
and was somewhat confused by it. But he 
was very eloquent. The master of “ Haw- 
orth’s” was his inspiration and text. His 
resources, his strength of will, his giant en- 
terprises, his readiness and daring at the 
moment when all was at hazard—these were 
matters, indeed, for eloquence. 

Haworth sat leaning forward upon the 
table. He played with his wine-glass, turn- 
ing it round and round and not spilling a 
drop of the ruby liquid. Sometimes he 
glanced at the orator with a smile which no 
one exactly understood, oftener he kept his 
eyes fixed upon the full wine-glass. 

When at length the speaker sat down with 
a swift final glance at Rachel Ffrench, there 
was a silence of several seconds. Every- 
body felt that a reply was needed. Haworth 
turned his wine-glass two or three times 
without raising his eyes, but at last, just as 
the pause was becoming embarrassing, he 
looked across the table at Ffrench, who sat 
opposite. 

“I’m not a speech-making chap myself,” 
he said. “My partner is. He'll say my 
say for me.” 

He gave Ffrench a nod. That gentle- 
man had been pale and distracted through 
all the courses; now he became paler than 





ever. He hesitated, glanced around him, 
at the waiting guest and at Haworth (who 
nodded again), and then rose. 

It was something unusual that Mr. Ffrench 
should hang back and show himself unready. 
He began his speech of thanks in his part- 
ner’s name falteringly and as if at a loss 
for the commonest forms of expression ; he 
replied to the member’s compliments with 
hesitation ; he spoke of the difficulties they 
had encountered with a visibly strong effort, 
he touched upon their success and triumph 
with such singular lack of exultation that 
those who listened began to exchange looks 
of questioning ; and suddenly in the midst of 
his wanderings and struggles at recovering 
himself, he broke off and begged leave to 
sit down. 

“T am ill,” he said. “I have—been— 
indisposed for some time. I must crave 
your pardon, and—and my partner’s for my 
inability to say what—what I would wish.” 

He sat down amid many expressions of 
sympathy. The plea accounted for his un- 
usual demeanor, it was thought. The mem- 
ber himself sought an interview with him, in 
which he expressed his regret and his sense 
of the fact that nothing was more natural 
than that the result of so long bearing a 
weight of responsibility should be a strain 
upon the nervous system and a consequent 
loss of physical strength. 

“You must care for yourself, my dear 
sir,” he added. “ Your firm—nay, the coun- 
try—cannot afford to lose an element like 
yourself at such a crisis.” 

On the morning following, the member left 
Broxton. On his way to the station he was 
moved to pay a final visit to Haworth at the 
Works. 

“T congratulate you,” he said, with much 
warmth on shaking hands with him. “I 
congratulate England upon your determina- 
tion and indomitable courage and upon your 
wonderful success.” 


There was a good deal of talk about Mur- 
doch during his absence. The story of the 
attack and of Haworth’s repulse of the at- 
tacking party became a popular incident. 
Mr. Reddy and his companions disappeared 
from the scene with promptness. Much in- 
terest was manifested in the ultimate success 
of the model, which had previously been 
regarded with a mingling of indifference and 
disfavor as not “loike to coom to owt.” 
The results of its agreeably disappointing 
people by “ coming to owt ” were estimated 
at nothing short of a million per annum. 





ee 
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“ Th’ chap’ll roll i’ brass,” it was said. 
“ Haworth’ll be nowheer. Happen th’ lad’ll 
coom back an’ set up a Works agen him. 
An’ he coom here nowt but a workin’ chap 
a few year sin’!” 

The two women in the little house in the 
narrow street heard the story of the attack 
only through report. They had no letters. 

“TI wont write,” Murdoch had said. 
“You shall not be troubled by prospects 
that might end in nothing. You will hear 
nothing from me till I come and tell you 
with my own lips that I have won or failed.” 

In the days of waiting Christian proved 
her strength. She would not let her belief 
be beaten or weighed down. She clung to 
it in spite of what she saw hour by hour in 
the face of the woman who was her com- 
panion. 

“T have lived through it before.” 

It was not put into words, but she read it 
in her eyes and believed in spite of it. 


He had been away two weeks and he 
returned, as his father had done, at night. 

The women were sitting together in the 
little inner room. They were not talking or 
working, though each had work in her 
hands. It was Christian who heard him 
first. She threw down her work and stood 
up. 

“ He is here,” she cried. “He is coming 
up the step.” 

She was out in the narrow entry and had 
thrown the door open before he had time to 
open it with his key. 

The light fell upon his dark pale face and 
showed a strange excitement in it. He was 
disheveled and travel-worn, but his eyes were 
bright. His first words were enough. 

“It is all right,” he said, in an exultant 
voice. “It is a success. Where is my 
mother ?” . 

He had taken her hand as if without 
knowing what he did and fairly dragged her 
into the room. His mother had risen and 
stood waiting. 

“Tt is a success,” he cried out to her. 
“It is what he meant it to be—I have fin- 
ished his work !” 

She turned from him to the girl, uttering 
a low cry of appeal. 

“ Christian!” she said, “ Christian!” 

The girl went to her and made her sit 
down, and knelt before her, clasping her 
arms about her waist, and uplifting her glow- 
ing young face. At the moment her beauty 
became such a splendor that Murdoch him- 
self saw it with wonder. 





“Tt is finished,” she said. “ And it is 
he who has finished it! Is not that 
enough ?” 

“ Yes,” she answered, “ but—but 

And the words died upon her lips, and 
she sat looking before her into vacancy, 
and trembling. 

Murdoch threw himself on the sofa and 
lay there, his hands clasped above his head. 

“T shall be a rich man,” he said, as if to 
himself, “a rich man—and it is nothing— 
but it is done.” 


” 





CHAPTER LI. 
“TH’ ON’Y ONE AS IS NA A FOO’!” 

THE next day all Broxton knew the 
story. 

“ Well, he wur na so soft after aw,” more 
than one excellent matron remarked. 

Mr. Ffrench heard the news from his 
valet in the morning. He had been very 
unwell for several days. He had eaten 
nothing and slept very little and had been 
obliged to call in his physician, who pro- 
nounced his case the result of too great 
mental strain, and prescribed rest. He 
came down to breakfast with an unwhole- 
some face and trifled with his food without 
eating it. He glanced furtively at Rachel 
again and again. 

“T shall not go to the Bank to-day,” he 
said timorously at last. “I am worse than 
ever. I shall remain at home and try to 
write letters and rest. Are—are you going 
out ?” 

“ Yes,” she answered. 

“Oh.” Then, after a pause, he said, “I 
saw Briarley yesterday, and he said Mrs. 
Dixon was very ill. You sometimes go there, 
I believe ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Suppose—suppose you call this morn- 
ing to inquire. It looks well to show a—a 
sort of interest in them. You might take 
something nourishing with you.” 

He flinched when she raised her eyes and 
let them rest a moment upon him. Her 
look was strongly suggestive of the fact that 
she could better rely upon the result of her 
own calculations concerning him than upon 
the truth of his replies, if she deigned to ask 
him questions. 

“T thought,” he faltered, “ that it would 
look well to evince some interest, as the man 
has been in our employ, and you have had 
the woman about the house.” 

“ Certainly,” she replied, “it would be 
well enough. I will go.” 
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After breakfast she ordered the carriage “ What is the matter?” she demanded 
and went to her room and made her toilette | impatiently of the woman. “Why have 
with some care. Why she did so was best | you darkened the room ?” 
known to herself. Nothing is more certain “ Th’ owd lass is deein’,” was the busi- 
than that she scarcely expected to produce | ness-like answer, “ an’ they’re ha’in’ some 








“IT WAS REDDY WHO AIMED THE BLOW.” 


a great effect upon Granny Dixon. The | trouble wi’ her. She conna even dee loike 
truth was, she would have made her visit to | other foak.” 
the Briarleys in any case, and was notin | Miss Ffrench drew back, her annoyance 
the least moved thereto by her father’s un- | becoming violent repulsion. She turned 
expected anxiety. pale, and her heart began to beat violently. 
But when she reached the cottage and | She knew nothing of death, and was not 
entered it, she began immediately to repent | fearlessofit. Her inveterate calm failed her 
having come. A neighbor woman sat nurs- | at thus being brought near it.” 


ing the youngest Briarley; there was a “T will go away,” she said. 

peculiar hush upon the house and the win- And she would have gone, but at that 
dows were darkened. She drew back with | moment there arose a sound of voices in the 
a feeling of alarm and annoyance. inner room—Mrs. Briarley’s and Janey’s, and 
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above theirs Granny Dixon’s, brokenly, and 
yet with what in the hush of the house 
seemed terrible loudness. 

“Bring her i’ here!” she was saying. 
“ Bring her i’ here an’ mak’ her—do it!” 

And then out came Mrs. Briarley, looking 
fagged and harassed. 

“T ax thy pardon, Miss,” she said, “ but 


she says she wants thee. She says she wants | 


thee to be a witness to summat.” 

“T will not go,” she replied. “I—am 
going away. I—never saw any one before 
—in that condition.” 

But the terrible voice raised itself again, 
and, despite her terror and anger, held and 
controlled her. 

“T see her!” it cried. “ Mak’ her coom 


in. I knowed her gran’feyther—when I | 


wur a lass—seventy year ago!” 

“ She will na harm thee,” said Mrs. Briar- 
ley. And partly because of a dread fasci- 
nation, and partly because the two women 
regarded her with such amazement, she 
found herself forced to give way and enter. 

It was a small room, and dark and low. 
The bed was a huge four-poster which had 


belonged to Granny Dixon herself in her | 


young days. The large-flowered patterns 
of its chintz hangings were faded with many 
washings. 


“She’s been speaking awmost i’ a whis- 
per till to-day,” explained Mrs. Briarley, 
under her breath, “an’ aw at onct th’ 
change set in, an’ It coom back as loud 
as ivver.” 

She lifted her hands, beckoning with 
crooked fingers. 

“Coom tha here,” she commanded. 

Rachel Ffrench went to her slowly. She 
had no color left, and all her hauteur could 
not steady her voice. 

“What do you want ?” she asked, stand- 
ing close beside the bed. 

For a few seconds there was silence, in 
which the large eyes wandered from the bor- 
der of her rich dress to the crown of her hair. 

“ Wheer’st flower ?” cried Granny Dixon. 
“Tha’st getten it on thee again. I con 
| smell it.” 
| It was true that she wore it at her throat 
as she had done before. A panic of disgust 
took possession of her as she recollected it. 
It was as if they two were somehow bound 
together by it. She caught at it with tremu- 
lous fingers, and would have flung it away, 
but it fell from her uncertain clasp upon the 
bed, and she would not have touched it for 
worlds. 

“Gi it to me!” commanded Granny 
| Dixon. 











GRANNY DIXON MAKES HER WILL. 


She was nothing but skin and bone, and 
the eyes which stared and shone in the 


“ Pick it up for her,” she said, turning to 
Mrs. Briarley, and it was done, and the 


gloom—only these seemed left of her, and | shrivelled fingers held it and the old eye 


the voice, which appeared to have lost 


nothing of its power. 


devoured it. 
“He used to wear ’em i’ his button-hole,” 
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proclaimed the Voice, “ an’ he wur a han’- | looked at one another. 


some chap—seventy year ago.” 

“ Did you send for me to tell me that?” 
demanded Rachel Ffrench. 

Granny Dixon turned on her pile of pil- 
lows. 

“ Nay,” she said, “ an’ I’m—forgettin’.” 

There was a gasp between the two last 
words, as if suddenly her strength was fail- 
ing her. 

“Get thee a pen—an’—an’ write sum- 
mat,” she ordered. 

“Get it quickly,” said Rachel Ffrench, 
“and let me humor her and go.” 

She had noticed the little gap between 
the words herself, and the next instant had 


seen a faint gray pallor spread over the old | 


woman’s face. 

“ Get the pen and paper,” she repeated, 
* and call in the woman.” 

They brought her the pen and paper and 
called the woman, who came in stolidly, 
ready for any emergency. Then they waited 
for commands, but for several seconds there 
was a dead pause, and Granny Dixon lay 
back, staring straight before her. 

“ Quick!” said Rachel Ffrench. 
do you want ?” 

Granny Dixon rose by a great effort up- 
right from her pillows. She pointed at 
Mrs. Briarley with the sharp, bony fore-fin- 
ger. 

“T—leave it—aw—to Aer,” she pro- 
claimed,—“ivvery penny! She’s th’ ony 
one among ’em as is na a foo’!” 

And then she fell back, and panted and 
stared again. 

Mrs. Briarley lifted her apron and burst 
into tears. 

“ She means th’ brass,” she wailed. “ Eh! 
Poor owd lass, who’d ha’ thowt it!” 

“Do you mean,” asked Rachel Ffrench, 
“ that you wish her to have your money ?” 

A nod was the answer, and Mrs. Briarley 
shed sympathetic tears again. Here was a 
reward for her labors indeed. 

What she wrote Miss Ffrench scarcely 
knew. In the end there was her own name 
signed below, and a black, scrawling mark 
from Granny Dixon’s hand. The woman 
who had come in made her mark also. 

“ Mak’ a black un,” said the testatrix. 
“ Let’s ha’ it plain.” 

Then, turning to Rachel : 

“ Does ta want to know wheer th’ money 
come fro’? Fro’ Will Ffrench—fro’ Aim. 
He wur one o’ th’ gentry when aw wur said 
an’ done—an’ I wur a han’some lass.” 

When it was done they all stood and 


“ What 








Granny Dixon lay 


back upon her pillows, drawing sharp 


breaths. She was looking only at Rachel 
Ffrench. She seemed to have forgotten all 


the rest of them, and what she had been 
doing. All that was left of the Voice was 
a loud, halting whisper. 

“ Wheer’s th’ flower?” 
conna smell it.” 

It was in her hand. 

Rachel Ffrench drew back. 

“ Let me go,” she said to Mrs. Briarley. 
“T cannot stay here.” 

“ He used to wear ’em 1’ his button-hole,” 
she heard,—“ seventy year ago—an’ she’s 
th’ very moral on him.” And scarcely 
knowing how, she made her way past the 
women, and out of the house and into the 
fresh air and sunshine. 

“Drive home as quickly as possible,” 
she said to the coachman. 

She leaned back in a corner of the car- 
riage shuddering. Suddenly she burst into 
wild tears. 

But there were no traces of her excite- 
ment when she reached home. She de- 
scended from the carriage looking quite 
herself, and after dismissing it went up to 
her own room. 

About half an hour later she came down 
and went into the library. Her father was 
not there, and on inquiring as to his where- 
abouts from a servant passing the open 
door, she was told that he had gone out. 

He had been writing letters, it was evi- 
dent. His chair stood before his desk, 
and there was an addressed envelope lying 
upon it. 

She went to the desk and glanced at it 
without any special motive for doing so. It 
was addressed to herself. She opened and 
read it. 

“* My dear Rachel,” itran. “ In all prob- 
ability we shall not meet again for some 
time. I find myself utterly unable to re- 
main to méet the blow which must inevitably 
fall before many days are over. The anx- 
iety of the past year has made me a coward. 
I ask your forgiveness for what you may 
call my desertion of you. We have never 
relied upon each other much, and you at 
least are not included in my ruin. You will 
not be called upon to share my poverty. 
You had better return to Paris at once. 
With a faint hope that you will at least pity 
me, 


she said. “I 


I remain, 
Your affectionate father, 
Gerard Ffrench.” 


(To be concluded.) 
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AN AMERICAN 


Ir ten American travelers were asked to 
give their impressions of Brazil, we should 
hear ten different opinions, grading all the 
way from enthusiasm to despair. And I 
suppose that Brazilians, traveling in the 
United States, get just as diverse impres- 
sions of the country and its people. 

When anybody asks me if Brazil isa good 
field for-the American mechanic, farmer, 
merchant, I can only answer: ‘That depends 
entirely upon the man. The country is 
what it is; but you or I describe it imper- 
fectly, because we see it only from our 
particular angle of vision: we judge of it, as 
it has treated us well or ill. And after all, 
our pretty theories are of small value; what is 
needed is the experience of practical men. 

An American gentleman, Mr. R. J. Rhome, 
for many years had a theory that the Ama- 
zonian highlands were fitted for successful 
farming. So he came here with his family, 
took the managing partnership of a Brazilian 
plantation, and put his theory into practice. 
At the end of twelve years, the estate has be- 
















HOME ON THE AMAZONS. 


come the finest on the Amazons, and Amer- 
ican enterprise has built up an American 
home. 

To us, who have been three days tediously 
canoeing across the river valley, against con- 
trary winds and strong currents, broiled by 
the sun all day, and tortured by mosquitoes 
at night, it is small wonder then that Taper- 
inha seems like a haven of rest. Mr. Rhome 
stands on the bank waving his broad- 
brimmed hat, and welcoming us as we land 
with a stout American grip. Friend of four 
years standing, or stranger of to-day, it is 
all the same to this overflowing hospitality ; 
so we are seized and marched off to the 
house, where we get another greeting from 
kind Mrs. Rhome and the bright-eyed, 
healthy children. The house-servants scram- 
ble to prepare a room for us, and three or 
four negroes hurry down to the canoe for our 
luggage. The bath follows, of course : a dip 
in such cold limpid water as we have seldom 
seen in the tropics; and Mr. Rhome has a 
bathing-house where you can swim in the 


| cement-lined basin, and take a shower of a 


hundred gallons a minute. Then we sit 
down to a bountiful table, whereof every 
dish is the product of the plantation, or of 
the surrounding woods and streams; even 
the wine, equal to most grape-wine, is made 
from native Caju fruits, and our after-dinner 
cigarettes are of fragrant Taperinha tobacco. 

When our host came here the plantation was 
managed in the old narrow Portuguese style, 











THE PLANTATION HOUSE, TAPERINHA. 
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TAPERINHA PLANTATION, FROM THE RIVER. 


saving a cent and losing a dollar; much | orate wooden mills, turned by horse-power, 
labor was wasted for want of proper super- | and a few of the better plantations boast of 
intendence, and the proportion of cultivated | iron ones, made in the southern provinces. 
land was very small. Since then, improved | But Mr. Rhome assures us that his Ameri- 
machinery has been introduced ; the great | can mill has effected a saving of at least 
cane-field has been widened year after year, | twenty-five per cent. over the Pernambuco 
and the plow has turned up rich black land | machine that was formerly used here; and 
that had not seen the light for centuries. | of course the daily grinding can be greatly 
The estate, joint property of Mr. Rhome | increased with the capacity of the rollers.* 
and the Baron of Santarem, is measured not | At present, most of the cane-juice is dis- 
by acres, but by square miles. There are | tilled into rum, which commands a ready 
highland forests and lowland pastures, | sale along the river. Mr. Rhome has in- 
lakes stocked with fish and turtle, and | troduced improved sugar-evaporators, and 
streams with water enough to turn heavy | he believes that sugar-making will prove 
mills. very profitable. 

In the tile-covered mill-house, half a Besides the cane-machine, there is a saw- 
dozen stalwart negroes are employed in | mill,—one of four or five on the Amazons, 
“ feeding ” the great cane-mill, and carrying | for the native carpenters are still content to 
away the crushed refuse. At Ereré, we | saw their boards laboriously by hand, or 
saw the Indian mill—a pair of squeaking | hew them out with an adze. From the 
wooden rollers, turned by blocks and chips lying 
four men at an immense ree ee - 
expenditure of breath and 
muscle. Elsewhere they 
have larger and more elab- 













* French sugar-machinery is 
popular near Par4, and in the 
southern provinces, where 
American mills are also used. 


THE CANE-MILLS—OLD AND NEW. 
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PICKING TUOBACCO-LEAVES. 


around, our host picks out a dozen beautiful 
woods—timbers that would be a fortune to 
our cabinet-makers. There is true rose-wood 
(Jacaranda ) and iron-like motrapixuna, and 
rich brown fdo @’arco ; most elegant of all, 
perhaps, the motracoatidra, striped with black 
and yellow. All these and fifty others will 
take a polish like glass, and some of them 
are so tough and durable that they are em- 
ployed to advantage in the place of brass 
and iron. The very posts on which the 
mill-roof is supported are fine cabinet tim- 
bers, and the machinery is mounted with 
woods of wonderfully rich color and grain. 
It seems strange that the world has so 
long neglected this great store-house of tim- 
ber. As long ago as 1639, quaint old Acuna 
spoke wise words about it. “ The woods 
of this river,” he writes, “ are innumerable. 
* * * In this river, vessels may be built 
better and at less cost than in any other 
country, and they may be finished and 
launched without the necessity of sending 
anything from Europe, except iron for the 
nails. Here, I have said, is timber; here 
are cables made from the bark of a certain 
tree which will hold a ship in the heaviest 
gale; here are excellent pitch and tar; here 
are vegetable and fish oils; here they can 
make excellent oakum, which they call 


embira, for caulking the ships; here is | 





| stream. 





cotton for the sails; and here, 
finally, is a great multitude of 
people,—so that nothing is wanting 
for building as many ships as can 
be placed on the stocks.” Two 
hundred years of Portuguese 
oppression wofully reduced the 
“ great multitude of people”: we 
shall see the remains of their vil- 
lages around Taperinha. ‘The 
timber-harvests are yet ungathered, 
and no bustling ship-yards break 
the silence ot these forests. Some- 
time, when the Brazilian govern- 
ment shall have abolished its 
senseless export duties,* another 
great multitude will come from 
all lands to exchange their wealth 
for these treasures. It has often 
been reported that good timber 
can be obtained only at a distance 
from the navigable channels. 
This is a great mistake. It is true 
that the lowland woods are, for 
the most part, valueless ; but there 
are plenty of places where, as at 
Taperinha, timbers of the finest 
kinds can be cut almost at the 
water’s edge. The highlands which border 
the Tapajos, Xingt and Tocantins, are cov- 
ered with magnificent forests, and can easily 
be reached from the sea. 

The Taperinha mills are run by a turbine 
wheel,—a machine which is a_ standing 
wonder to the country people. As for the 
artificial canal which furnishes the water- 
power, that was made long ago by a former 
proprietor ; the banks have been softened 
down and padded with greenery for years 
until they rival in richness a woodland 
If we follow up the canal we reach 
the thick forest, and just within is a mag- 
nificent spring, or rather lake, from which 
the water flows. I always bless the good 
sense that has left this place untouched by 
ax or wood-knife. It is so secluded here 
that the forest animals come to drink; so 
quiet that the crack of a broken twig drops 
back in echoes from the wooded hill-side. 
A hundred feet above, the palm leaflets 
tremble with a breath of wind, but the water 
below is wonderfully smooth ; a leaf circling 
down to the surface sends tiny ripples to 
the very brim. 





* The imperial and provincial export duties on 
timber amount to about fourteen per cent. ad va/o- 
rem. Woods brought from Peru down the Amazons 
pay no duty. 
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There are plenty of interesting things to 
see about the house. Fifteen or twenty 
men and women are employed here in pre- 
paring tobacco by the Amazonian process, 
which is as different as possible from ours, 
The leaves are picked from the stalks as 
soon as they are large enough, slightly dried 
for a day or two under shelter, and brought 
to the house in great baskets. 
midrib is removed by boys and women, and 


Here the | 


the leaves—two, four or eight pounds to- | 


gether—are spread out in layers one over 
the other, and rolled together and bound with 
strips of bark. Next, the roll is wound 
tightly with heavy cord, as thread is wound 
upon a spool; the strongest workmen are 
chosen for this part of the process, and one 
of them can wind no more than fifteen or 
sixteen molhos in a day, twisting the roll 
with his hands, while the cord, thrown 
about a post, is held tightly with the foot. 
In this manner the tobacco is very strongly 
compressed : the roll, after winding, is left 


for several days until it will retain its form; | 


then the cord is removed, and long strips 
of jacitara—the split stem of a climbing 
palm—are wound on in its place. The 
tobacco goes to the market in this condition, 
but it is not considered good until it has 
passed through a fermenting stage, which 
occupies five or six months. Then the roll 
is hard and black; people shave it off as 
they want it for pipes and cigarettes; the 
Indians make large cigars with wrappers of 
tauary bark, but they are generally satisfied 
with a few whiffs, and then stick the cigars 
behind their ears to get them out of the 
way until they are wanted again. Roll 
tobacco brings from $1.00 to $1.50 per 
pound, but the profit is limited because no 
means have been devised for shortening 
the process of manufacture and doing away 
with the heavy manual labor involved in it. 
And in this, as in everything else, Brazilians 
object to any new method, because they 
are so firmly wedded to the old. 

Even the commonest labor here gets a 
touch of warm tropical color and motion. 
A dozen or more women preparing tobacco 


and her actions are simple. Our host, even, 
is a Brazilian American,—not by language, 
nor manners, nor dress, but by an indescrib- 
able fout ensemble that would disappear in a 
two-weeks’ voyage. I think the most 
familiar thing about the house is the 
imported cat,—but then, cats are tropical 
everywhere. 

A stoic would turn enthusiast here. Fol- 
low the road that leads up to the great cane- 
field. The hill-side is all aglow. I am afraid 
that our frequent stops are less to get up 
panegyrics on nature than to fan ourselves 
with our broad-brimmed hats. But on top 
the breeze is fresh and cool: a breath of the 
trade-wind coming up the valley from the 
Atlantic. We are on the edge of the south- 
ern table-land; the ground about us is a 
dead level, sinking suddenly to another 
dead level five hundred feet beneath. We 
can look across the flood-plains, thirty miles 


' or more to the blue hills of Monte Alegre 


| 


on the piazza form a group the like of which | 


would be utterly impossible at the North. 
Look at that great negro, recalling the Dis- 


cobolus, with his brawny arms as he twists the | 


tobacco-roll ; but the Discobolus is only still 
white marble; this man is living flesh and 
blood, with a dash of equatorial glow thrown 
into his dark skin. Look at that lace-maker. 


Was ever a genre painting made to equal 


this picture ? 


Yet the girl is plain enough, | 





and Ereré; down below us the River Uaiaia* 
winds like a ribbon through the green 
meadows; there are a few lakes in sight, 
but nothing like the spattering of them that 
we have seen in other places. In their place 


* Pronounced Wa-ya-ya. 
































PREPARING TOBACCO.—1, SPLITTING JACITARA. 2, STEM- 
MING. 3, SPREADING THE LEAVES. 4, ROLLING. 
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there are lines of swampy forest, and strips of | eral of these burial-urns have been obtained 


arums, and clumps of bushes, all running | 


parallel to the channel: seams left by the 
Amazons in sewing this patch-work together. 
Back of us the great cane-field stretches 
half a mile or more in every direction, fresh, 
green, waving—the prettiest sight a plant- 
er’s eyes could find. The cane is cut by 
hand, and brought to the brow of the hill 


| 
| 
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at Taperinha. Stone implements are not 
common: a few handsome axes and arrow- 
heads were picked up here, and below the 
hill. 

Generally this black soil does not extend 
more than half a mile from the face of the 


| bluff; after that the land is red sandy clay, 
| for mold does not form in the forest as it 


on ox-carts ; there it is thrown into a long | 


shoot, which deposits it cleverly in the mill- 
house. No wonder that the cane thrives 
here; the ground is a rich black loam, 


two feet thick ; we see it in the road-cuttings, | 


and it spreads away beyond the field far 
into the thick forest. 

It is curious to note what gave this land 
its richness, The refuse of a thousand kitch- 
ens for may be a thousand years together 


does at the North: the leaves fall singly and 
are never packed together by a blanket of 
snow. Most crops thrive very well on 
this red land. There is also an impor- 
tant feature of vegetable growth here which 
has never been fully appreciated. On the 
Amazons, every plant tends to become an 
epiphyte. It is not alone the orchids that 


| grow out of the air: many forest trees do 
so almost entirely; they will continue to 





LOOKING DOWN FROM THE 


with the numberless palm-thatches, which | 


were left to rot on the ground as they were 
replaced by new ones. For the bluffs were 
covered with Indian houses, “so close to- 
gether,” says Acuiia, “ that from one village 
you can hear the workmen of another.” The 
people made coarse pottery and marked it 
with quaint devices. We find fragments scat- 
tered everywhere, and for years Mr. Rhome 
has been making archeological collections, 
including all sorts of curious things: a whistle, 
vultures’ heads, frogs, and a cock with comb 
and wattles complete.* The Indians were 
cremationists : burning their dead and bury- 
ing them in jars under their floors ; and sev- 


* Acufia says that the Indians had chickens, de- 
scended from Peruvian stock which had been passed 
from tribe to tribe down the valley. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


CANE-FIELD, TAPERINHA. 


throw off new leaves long after they are cut 
down. Among cultivated plants, tobacco is 
a striking instance of this. I have seena 
strong and healthy-looking plant growing 
out of a stone wall where a seed had lodged ; 
no doubt deriving a little nourishment from 
earth and rubbish in the chinks, but getting 
a vast proportion of its living from the moist 
atmosphere. I feel sure that the northern 
provinces must eventually be the great agri- 
cultural regions of Brazil, not only because 
of their productiveness, but because they are 
nearer to Europe and America, the great 
markets. Rio de Janeiro is five thousand 
miles, in round numbers, from New York ; 
Para about three thousand. Sugar-cane, cot- 
ton and corn will all grow better here, and 
give larger and surer crops than in the south- 
ern provinces. I know this, not from the 
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mere prejudiced reports of the planters, but | adopted the rule of improving on Brazilian 
by months of personal observation in both | methodsof work rather than attempting to in- 
regions. And, strange as it may seem to | troduce novelties ; and his produce is all sold 
our merchants, even yet the finest coffee in | in the province, so that it is subject to no 
Brazil grows on the Amazons ; formerly it | duties. 











LOOKING UP THE UAIAIA FROM TAPERINHA. 


was produced in considerable quantities, but On three sides of the cane-field the forest 
the industry was killed by the export duties | rises in solid mass, fully a hundred feet. 
and the lack of labor. Then there is the | A distance of fifteen or twenty miles, may 
further advantage of unrivaled water-chan- | be, has been reached by the hunters and 
nels for internal communication. In fact, | sarsaparilla gatherers; beyond that the 
the country seems fitted by nature for an | country is as completely “rra incognita 
agricultural community. as the other side of the moon. But so 

But here man steps in with his stupid laws | far as we know, with very slight breaks, 
and bars the garden gate. On the Ama-| the whole of the Amazonian highland is 
zons there are land-grants for settlers, it | covered with this thick growth of trees; 
is true, but they are involved in so much | there is no other forest region in the world 
red tape that one never feels sure of his | of like extent, and none so remarkable for 
property; and the expenses of surveying, | the variety and richness of its productions. 
procuring papers, etc., generally reckon up | Where the land has been recently cleared 
as much as it would take to buy the land | we get a kind of section of the forest: hun- 
outright. Machinery and agricultural imple- | dreds of gray and white columns set close 
ments are admitted free of duty; but the | together like the pickets of a fence, and sup- 
owner is sure to have a vast deal of trouble | porting a green roof above. But within, 
at the custom-house, because the law is not | everything is a maze: a chaotic confusion 
well understood, or is purposely ignored; | of tree-trunks, and vines, and branches, and 
and then there is the heavy expense of ship- | leaves. Even on the ocean you are not 
ping, to say nothing of the export duties, ' so weighted with a sense of your insignifi- 
which will ever remain incomprehen- 
sible to a thinking American. Why, 
for instance, should a duty of fourteen 
per cent. on timber be retained when 
the simple fact that there is such a 
duty keeps every stick of timber from 
the market? Why should a duty be 





kept on sugar, cotton, hides, when oh ae 
the only effect of the impost is to kill & rf & Weep” vs 
the industries altogether by prevent- tg PN UW” 
ing competition with other countries ? Vy Yo 


wn 


It is like the stingy merchant who 
insists on charging double price for his 
goods, and only cheats himself by his 
meanness. Mr. Rhome has had to 
work against these and a hundred 
other obstacles; but he believes that 
profitable farming can be carried on 
here, and his own plantation is a 
striking proof of his position. He has 
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cance as when wandering in these pathless 
solitudes. For at sea there is always the 
same horizon, a definite boundary to vision; 
and in the very attempt to reach beyond it 
the imagination forms an ideal ocean, a 
‘limited immensity. The ship carries you 
on without any bodily exertion of your own: 
you know that you are moving, as you know 
that the earth moves, but day after day, 
there are the same sea and sky to give the lie 
to your reasoning. In the forest you are 
forced to measure your Own power with the 
infinite. Guided by the compass, you keep 
a straight line for days together, but it is 
not like a woodland walk at home; you 
must do battle for your right of way, cutting 
a narrow passage through hedge-like thick- 
ets, and mats of woody vines, and inter- 
laced branches. And then, after a day of 
hard fighting, you lay yourself down at the 
foot of some giant tree, and look up, up, to 
where the boughs are all mingled together, 
and single leaves are indistinguishable, where 
the fragments of blue sky seem hardly more 
distant than the tree-tops, as if you saw 
them through an inverted telescope; and 
then off through the vague net-work of 
leaves, and tree-trunks, and rope-like air- 
roots, and twisted vines, until the vision is lost, 
you know not where; only you feel in your 
inmost soul that there is a mysterious, an 
unfathomable depth beyond; you know that 
you are hardly within the borders of this 
wilderness where you could travel for months 
and never reach the end; you compare 
your own littleness with the littleness of 
a single tree, which, standing alone, would 
be a beacon for miles around ; and you bow 


| 





your head with fear and trembling, with the 
cry of the human, “ Be pitiful, O God!” 

At first there is only the overwhelming 
impression of extent and impenetrable tan- 
gle. After a while the eyes grow accustomed 
to the labyrinth, and we begin to notice its 
component parts; then we see how different 
the highland forest is from the pictures we 
had drawn of it. We get our ideas of the 
tropics from green-houses, where a great 
number of broad-leaved, handsome plants 
are gathered from every quarter of the world, 
and thrown together without any regard to 
their distribution in nature; all of them re- 
markable for their singular forms, or bright 
colors, or showy flowers. But the high for- 
est has nothing to compare with this; in 
many respects it rather resembles our woods 
at home, only it is far thicker and higher. 
Palms are common in many places, but as 
their tops are lost in the tangle above, we 
hardly notice them; only the large stemless 
curuas sometimes form a peculiar foreground. 
There are no bananas, no callas, no bam- 
boos; even the orchids and bromelias are 
hidden among the branches, fifty feet over 
our heads. For the most part the trees look 
much like northern species. Almost all forest 
trees are straight and comparatively slender; 
here the trunks are more buried in foliage, 
and the upper branches are a hundred, per- 
haps a hundred and fifty, feet from the 
ground. Some form fluted columns, or but- 
tresses around the roots; a few are spiny. 
In the foliage we only notice the curious 
effect produced by the preponderance of 
pinnate leaves, as in the acacias and myr- 
tles. But in a northern wood, over large 





IN THE FOREST. 
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tracts we find only pines, or beeches, or 
oaks, or at most only four or five kinds 
together. Here there will hardly be two 


kinds alike on an acre; in a day’s walk 
we may see three or four hundred 
species.* 

The real tropical aspect of the scene 
comes from the vines; not puny trailing 
things, such as we are familiar with at 
home, but giant climbers, with woody stems 
like tree-trunks, and tops that throw their arms 
over a half acre of forest. There is a won- 
derful variety of curious forms: species with 
stems straight like a ship’s cable, or twisting 
themselves about trees, or dropping in fan- 
tastic loops from the branches, or flat, or 
zigzag like a staircase; species with broad 
leaves and narrow leaves, or with no leaves 
at all so far as we can see, for they are lost 
in the maze above; species which begin as 
air-plants on the branches, sending down 
long cord-like roots to the ground, then 
growing and strengthening until their stems 
clasp their giant host in a deadly embrace, 
choking and killing it, and becoming a giant 
in its stead. 

The flowers we see are generally small 
and inconspicuous ; never gathered in masses 
near the ground. Looking down from a 
hill we might see a few trees covered with 
showy yellow or purple blossoms; but we 
hardly notice them from below. The 
forest picture is a vast shadow, deepening 
to blackness, or paled to gray and brown, 
but everywhere dotted with little patches 
of brilliant white light. Colors, no mat- 
ter how vivid, become inconspicuous in 





* There are exceptions to this: in many places 
the ground is largely occupied by two or three spe- 
cies, but not to the entire exclusion of the others. 


the light patches. 
to the green leaves, is least subject to this 


this web, because the eye is dazzled by 
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Scarlet, from its contrast 


JUDAS-TREE. 
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THE BEACH BELOW SANTAREM. 


rule; but even a scarlet passion-flower may 
easily escape notice. It is wonderful how 
well the bright colored birds are concealed 
among the branches. A universal instinct 
teaches birds and insects and reptiles to 
remain perfectly still when they are alarmed. 
This is one reason, no doubt, why we see so 
few of them in the deep forest; but in point 
of fact there is a greater paucity of animal 
life than would be supposed. Birds gather 
around the edge of the forest, and on the 





open plains of the lowlands; insects 
and reptiles often live out of sight 
in the tree-tops. As for tigers and 
anacondas, the traveler may as well 
give up the idea of having advent- 
ures with them. For three years 
I was in the forest alone nearly every 
day, and often many miles from 
the settlements; but my experience 
of the great cats is confined to meet- 
ings with two red panthers, both of 
whom ran away with the utmost 
spirit. I frequently saw the tracks of 
very large jaguars, and I learn from 
the hunters that these and the black 
tigers will sometimes attack a man 
without provocation ; but I fancy that 
the danger incurred from them is no 
greater than that which we brave in 
railroad traveling at home. In the 
woods I never saw a snake even fifteen 
feet long ; there are much larger ones, 
but they are not greatly feared ; in fact 
it is a common practice to keep the 
smaller boas about houses to kill bats and 
mice. Mr. Rhome has had several of them 
which lived in his roof, and were quite 
harmless; I have often seen one of these, 
eight or ten feet long, snugly coiled away 





| under the tiles. 


Our every-day life at Taperinha gets its 
dash of the forest. “By the way,” says 
Mr. Rhome, “have you ever seen a tapir?” 
And he is reminded that one was killed last 
night; we are to have a bit of its meat for 





FISHING BY TORCHLIGHT. 
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breakfast. Two men have slung the car- 
cass to a pole, and they find it a heavy load 
for their broad shoulders ; but they do not 
attract much attention, except from our 
own unaccustomed eyes. The hunters tell 
us how these animals are found in the dry 
forest, but come down to the pools to wal- 
low and drink at night; how they eat fruits 
and leaves, and can be hunted without 
danger because of their timidity. If the 
country were not the vast desert that it is, 
the tapirs would soon be exterminated, for 
their flesh is excellent, resembling in flavor 
tender young beef. The hunters bring in 
deer, sometimes, and wild hogs, and cotias, 
and pacas: Mr. Rhome shows us the skins 
of half a dozen jaguars and pumas which 
have been shot about the estate. One 
might hastily infer that the forest is crowded 
with game, just as it used to be represented 
in the geography pictures; but in point of 
fact the hunters often search for hours with- 
out seeing so much asa monkey or a squirrel. 

The real provision houses are the lowland 
lakes and channels. We can go out any 
evening with the fishermen, who supply not 
only the proprietor’s table, but the people 
of the estate. Motherly Mrs. Rhome packs 
away a great basket of provisions for us, 
and we take care to go with thick coats, for 
the night air is cool. Thus fortified, we seat 
ourselves with our host in the middle of a 
wooden canoe, among heaps of Carana 
faggots, which are to be used for torches. 
The river is still and dark: we see the 
stars reflected in it, and flickering with the 
current until we can hardly tell them from 
the dancing fire-flies above. Nothing is 


defined ; clumps of forest stand out vaguely 
over the meadows; in the shadow you can- 











CALABASH-TREE, 


not tell where water ends and land begins. 
The men paddle swiftly but silently; we 
can hear fish leaping from the water, night- 
birds complaining from the solitary trees, 
frogs and crickets in the marshes, a stray 
alligator, may be, rippling the surface as he 
disappears beneath it. Our fisherman 
lights his torch and throws a ruddy glow 
over the water. Flap! Already he has 
speared a fish in the shallows; waving 
the torch with his left hand, while he 
uses the trident with his right. Flap, 
flop! A big carauan4 is squirming about 
in the bottom of the canoe. Flop! There 
is another fish—and another—a_ harvest 
of them; the torch-holder cannot spear 
them fast enough. We paddle slowly about 
among the grass-clumps; sometimes startling 
a bird on an overhanging branch ; once the 
poor bewildered thing comes within reach of 
a boatman, who catches it in his hand to 
carry home to the children ; finally the torch 
goes out and we go home to sleep far into 
the bright morning. 
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Nature makes wonderful pictures with | plants, and there are great philodendrons 
the palms. We have seen them about the | on the trees, and vines trailing from the 
Breves channels, where the forest is resplen- | branches ; but all this tropical splendor is so 
dent with their regal processions. But along | mellowed and softened down with touches 
the highlands are fairy palaces, where their | of sunshine and curtains of shadow that it 
beauty is more quiet, perhaps, but so warm comes back to the heart like strangely famil- 
and tender that we forget all about their | iar music, heard now for the first time, but 
princely lineage, and grow familiar with | floating in the memory far away, long ago. 
them, and form special friendships, just as | Truly, there is no end to the beautiful 
we would with beeches, and oaks, and elms. | places one can find at Taperinha; sunny 














SANDY CAMPOS (HILL-SIDES). 


Many kinds gather about the swift-flow- | orange groves, and woodland roads, and 
ing streams, for they are delighted to have | clean, bright meadows, and the group of 
their roots bathed in the cool water, while | giant miri/i palms at the spring, and little 
their leaves reach up toward the sunshine. | clumps of forest on the lowlands. And 
There is such a stream at Taperinha,—the | then, by way of change, we have a touch 
Igarapé-assG,—and I think I never appre- | of comedy in plantation life and odd 
ciated the possibilities of palm-scenery until | characters about the negro quarters. One 
I went there. The mouth of the Igarapé is | evening, Mr. Rhome arranges a_ rustic 
lost in floating grass, through which the | dance among the people. It begins in 
canoe must be poled for half a mile or | the orthodox Amazonian manner, with a 
more: “a voyage overland,” Mrs. Agassiz | singing prayer-meeting in the little chapel, 
called it. By and by we enter a narrow | to which worshipers are called by the monot- 
stream, bordered on either side by thickets | onous beating of a great drum, Then, when 
of fan-leaved carand palms and pretty mar- | the concluding Audre-Nosso is sung, and 
ajas ; these two grow only on very low, wet | the saint’s girdle is kissed, the leader turns 
land. It is very beautiful, even here; but | master of ceremonies, and such nondescript 
farther up, the swift stream is all closed in | dances follow as could only originate in the 
and arched over with trees, and there the | fertile brain of a negro. There is an inde- 
assais grow in thousands, slender stems | scribable mingling of weird and comic in 
throwing themselves fifty or sixty feet into | the scene: the dark faces and arms, set off 
the air, the leaves all alive with that trem- | by white dresses, the octogenarian negro 
ulous motion that is seen with every palm, | striking his tambourine with a trembling 
but never so perfectly as in the assaz. The | hand, the half-naked babies tumbling about 
banks, too, are covered with broad-leaved | under the feet of the dancers, and the dim, 
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flaring lamps, half lighting, half obscuring 
the moving figures. We sit and watch them 
until midnight, and then go away as one 
goes from a theater, dropping out of dream- 
life into the dark street. 

But the time comes when we must say 2 
regretful adeos to our kind host, who loads 
us with favors and presents to the last, and 
sends a canoe to take us to Santarem with 
the treasures we have gathered through his 
kindness. Then there is the long night ride, 
and the torturing mosquitoes, and the sunny 
morning and the bright sand-beach by the 
mouth of the Tapajés, with its clusters of 
javary-palms. At last we reach the pictur- 
esque town where we must wait forthree days, 
until the tardy river-steamboat comes along. 

One could spend more than three days 
enjoyably at Santarem. There are no in- 
sect pests here, strange to say, and we can 
sleep in peace with our windows open at 
night. Then we get a glimpse of town-life, 
with its familiarity and ceremony, its indo- 
lence and activity. From our house on the 
water-front we can see strange-looking riv- 
er-craft constantly passing and repassing, 
and from morning till night there is a suc- 
cession of odd pictures along the shore: 
first the women trooping down at sunrise to 
fill their water-jars ; next the bathers; then 
the washerwomen, tucking their skirts be- 
tween their knees and wading out into the 
water, and spreading the clothes to dry on 
the sand; later, the fishermen coming in 
with their loaded canoes, and pleasure-par- 
ties of Indians camping on the beach and 
lighting it at night with ruddy fires. 

The country about Santarem is open and 
sandy, as it is in some other places along 
the river, for the forest is not entirely un- 
broken. The campos of Cear4 and Piauhy 
have outlying fragments in the very midst 
of the Amazonian woods. So far as I know, 
these strips of sandy campo are never very 
extensive, but, small as they are, they stand 
out in glaring distinction from the woods 
around them. The vegetation is utterly dif- 
ferent from that of the forest. I do not know 
of a single plant which is properly indigenous 
to both. There are plenty of trees on the 
campo, but they are low, spreading, almost 
always crooked and gnarled, as if they passed 
their life in a chronic state of trying to do 
better, and never succeeding. They are thinly 
leaved in the dry season, but verdant in a 
rough way during the winter months. Be- 
neath, scattered tufts of wiry grass grow 
over the glaring white sand, only half hid- 
ing it. The landscape reminds one of a 





neglected orchard, where the trees have 
been left unpruned for years, and weeds and 
bushes have sprung up about their roots. 

I cannot see that the limits of the campo 
depend on any peculiarity of the soil. We 
find the forest rising like a wall on all sides, 
but within it there is the same sandy 
ground, with a substratum of clay. The 
general level is neither higher nor lower, 
and the earth is no more abundantly wa- 
tered. The campo soil is drier and more 
barren, because it is not protected by a 
thick roof of foliage; but you will find it 
just the same in old forest clearings where 
the thin upper coating has disappeared. 
I suppose that the campos are remains 
of an old flora which has been gradually 
smothered by the encroaching forest. The 
campo trees are fitted for a hot, dry soil; 
they cannot grow in the shady woods. 
Forest seeds, on the contrary, are killed by 
baking on the hot sands; so new trees spring 
up only in the shade of the old ones, and 
the forest wall advances but slowly. In 
rocky places, as we saw at the Serra of Ereré, 
the campo vegetation is somewhat changed ; 
it is rougher, and has a more tropical cast 
from the small palmsand sword-leaved plants 
and giant cactuses. 

But, after all, the grand feature of the 
Amazons valley is its forest, and it is with 
the forest that Americans will have to do, 
either gleaning its natural wealth or clearing 
it away for plantations. So we come to 
the important question: Is the Amazons an 
inviting field for American enterprise? Es- 
pecially, is it fitted for profitable farming ? 
By nature, yes. Perhaps so, even with 
the present barbarous laws that govern set- 
tlers; but, after all, as I said before, it 
depends on the man. We have seen what 
Mr. Rhome has done. He has succeeded 
because he is the man to succeed; very likely, 
also, because he has found a rich and en- 
terprising partner, with thirty or forty slaves 
to do his work. I describe one man’s suc- 
cess as I see it, but with the express addition 
that this success is exceptional, almost unique. 
I have known many good and enterprising 
men who have failed, or almost failed, on the 
same ground; I know a few who have suc- 
ceeded. In general, if a man has no money, 
I would say to him, keep away from Brazil. 
Brains and muscle are worth at least as 
much at home, and if you fail you fail 
among friends. But if you have a few hun- 
dred or thousand dollars to spare on the 
experiment; if you are content to do with- 
out Protestant churches; if you have no 
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children to educate, or can afford to take a | Go prepared to do hard work ; with knowl- 
tutor with you ; if you can be satisfied with | edge and judgment enough to keep you out 
strange customs and little refined society, | of the fever districts, with patience enough 
then you may go to the Amazons with a clear | to stand the mosquitoes. ‘Then, if you fail, 
conscience. But go with a definite purpose. | you will at least have gained a valuable test 
Don’t waste your time on some vague idea | of your own capabilities. If you succeed, 
of riches, to be gained you know not how. | you may possibly build up a fortune. 


FOUR-LEAF CLOVER. 


Down among the orchard-grass, | Kneeling down beside her, 
A happy, careless rover, Blossoms arching over, 
Pretty little Margery Martin in the orchard-grass, 
Goes hunting four-leaf clover. Goes hunting four-leaf clover. 
Timid little Margery Gazing in each other’s eyes, 
Gives her searching over, Searching is all over; 
Startled by a shadow There’s no longer any need 


Darkening the clover. For hunting four-leaf clover. 
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PEA Bi llayace, 








UntTIiL recently we affected to despise 
the Middle Ages; but a nearer view of that 
shadowy time gives us vistas of light and 
color, of graceful and quaint forms, of a 
people quick to see the beautiful and prompt 
to put their wits to work in expressing it. 
No little of this activity was absorbed in 
carving, forging and limning, and it was 
during this period that symbols and sign- 
boards, vanes and weather-cocks, figure- 
heads and door-knockers, were in their 


glory; they were indeed the peculiar off- 
VoL. XVIII.—50. 








THE “GENERAL WAYNE” INN, BALTIMORE, IN THE OLDEN TIME 


spring of the age of feudalism. Then the 
houses and castles of the nobles were always 


| open to the traveler, and the prominent feat- 


ure of the family crest or armorial bearings 
above the door bore fruit of suggestion in 


| such names as the “Blue Boar,” the “Red 


Lion,” or the “ White Rose.’ 
When the hostelry replaced the hall, the 


| carved scutcheon of the castle was probably 
| represented by a banner bearing the arms 


or crest of the lord of the manor, which, in 
its turn, suggested the more permanently 
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suspended board or enseigne. From a fam- 

ily crest, or some such rude device as the 

“Vintner’s Bush,” or the “Cakes and Ale,” 

business rivalry sought advertisement in 

more conspicuous signs, which, as they grew | 
‘in size and beauty, required for their sup- 
port, the elaborate iron-work in which 
the medieval artist reveled. They were 
carved and gilded, and often sustained 
in a massive frame-work united marvels 
of the skill of painter, gilder, smith and 
joiner, and in their redundant ornament 
became verily triumphal arches in honor of 
Bacchus, The tradesman, from the simple 
exposure of the tools of his craft or the best 
of his wares, emulated the inn-keeper, and 
each jutted beyond the other his claim to 
notice ; until the useful and picturesque sign 
became an intolerable nuisance or a mere 
commonplace; no longer a landmark to the 
stranger, or the pride of the citizen. At 
the word of the law, its creaking music 





FM. 





THE SCRIVENER OR BOOK-SELLER, 


ceased. So departed in the Old World his- 
toric and commemorative signs; heraldic 
and emblematic signs; signs of monsters, of 
birds and fowls, fishes and insects, flowers, 


(FROM A MEDIAVAL CUT.) | 


| signs were forbidden, 


trees, and herbs ; signs biblical and religious ; 
signs of saints and martyrs; emblems of 
dignities, trades and professions, humorous 
and comic, even pictorial puns and rebuses. 
For a while after the projecting or hanging 
similar ones were 
placed against the front of the house, and 
many carved in stone; some of these, par- 
ticularly on the continent of Europe, were 
truly works of art. The lingering love of 
art or old associations has preserved or 
reproduced many of the old devices, but 
with the general knowledge of reading they 
are no longer a necessity. 

Convivial England has always clung to 
its old inns, and one may yet feel a genial 
glow at the mention of mine host of the 
“ Garter,” the “ Boar’s Head in Eastcheap,” 
the “ Markis o’ Granby,” or the “ May-pole 
Inn.” Nor has there been lack of effort to 
celebrate them by pen and pencil; so that in 
the pages of novelists and poets, the Ameri- 
can people have become tolerably familiar 
with their appearance and their customs. 

With old American inns our people can 
hardly be said to be acquainted,—still less. 
with those whose symbolism was most inter- 
esting. New England—whether on account 
of Puritanism we cannot say—seems to 
have little to show in this line. Preserved 
in the historic collection at the “Old South 
Church” in Boston is-a colonial sign in 
which the generous punch-bowl asserts its 
independent swing. Nor could this “old 
continental ” have been a solitary example, 
if we believe the European travelers of those 
days, who speak of the “ insatiable thirst of 
their fellow-passengers of the stage-coach, 
who never saw a sign-board but they must 
halt the coach to refresh themselves with 
‘ grog.’” That these signs were sometimes. 
turned to more spiritual use is evident from 
a chap-book of the time of Wesley and Whit- 
field, in which we read that “ Sign-boards are 
spiritualized with an intent that when a 
person walks along the street, instead of 
having his mind fill’d with vanity and their 
thoughts amus’d with the trifling things 
that continually present themselves, they 
may be able to think of something profit- 
able.” In the old “ Middle States,” they took 
a wider range. Our American Vasari, Dun- 
lap, in acknowledging “that many a good 
painter has condescended, and many a one 
been glad, to paint a sign,” records that in 
Phiiadelphia the signs have been remark- 
able for the skill with which they are de- 
signed and executed, and in support thereof 
cites the testimony of the artist Neagle as. 














that of “an excellent artist and judicious 
man” in his appreciation of the merits of 
the signs of Matthew Pratt. “I have seen 
the works of Pratt,” says, Neagle “ portraits, 
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tinguished men assembled on that occasion, 
and day after day the streets were filled 
with crowds occupied in identifying like- 
The sign must have been painted 


nesses. 





COLONIAL SIGNS.* 


and other subjects, and I remember many 
signs for public-houses (now all gone) 
painted by his hand, and I assure you they 
were by far the best signs I ever saw. 
They were of a higher character than signs 
generally, well colored and well composed, 
the works of an artist descended from a 
much higher department. A notably fine 
piece of work was a game-cock in a barn- 
yard, which for many years graced a beer 
house in Spruce street. In the sign of the 
Federal Convention of 1788,—first raised at 
the corner of Fourth and Chestnut streets, 
—Pratt gave excellent portraits of the dis- 


“The writer acknowledges receipt from an un- 
known friend of the sketch for the lower sign. 








soon after the adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution, and 1 remember many a time gaz- 
ing as a boy at the assembled patriots, 
especially at the venerable and conspicuous 
head of Dr. Franklin.” Other signs by this 
artist were a “ Neptune” for Lebanon Gar- 
dens, an admirable “ Fox Chase” with a 
sunrise landscape, in Arch street, a drover’s 
scene, and others, most of them with verses 
at bottom composed by himself. Pratt’s 
signs were broad in effect and were loaded 
with color, and his style and touch were 
free from “ niggling.” “I remember them 
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well,” says Neagle, “for it was in a great 
measure they which stirred a spirit in me 
for art whenever I saw them, which was 
frequently.” Pratt, who was born in Phila- 
delphia in 1734, was a school-mate of 
Charles Wilson Peale and of Benjamin 
West, “at Videl’s school up the alley, back 
of Holland’s hatter’s shop.” 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


of age he wrote twelve different hand-writ- 
ings and painted a number of marine pieces. 
As the friend of West and in company with 
the latter’s father, he conducted the be- 
trothed of Benjamin to London, where he 
became a student and member of his fam- 
ily. He assisted West in painting the whole 
royal family, and aided Peale in forming 
the first museum in Philadelphia. He was 
devotedly attached to his profession, but, 
feeling that the legitimate path of limner 
could not support his increasing family, he 
painted at intervals a number of signs. 


At ten years | 





(FROM 


“ Gallagher,” says Dunlap, “in 1800, in 
Philadelphia, painted portraits, scenes, and 
signs, but his taste for lounging exceeded 
his devotion to art, and he met the fate of 
idlers.” Not so a more noted name and a 
truly American genius, William S. Mount, 
born at Setauket, L. I., 1807, an orphan, 
and a hard-working farmer’s boy, until 


AN OIL-PAINTING BY F. B. MAYER.) 


the age of seventeen, at which age an 
elder brother took him as an apprentice to 
sign-painting. In 1827, however, he re- 
turned to the fields and the farm, and 
under congenial influences painted some 
charming pictures of rural life and humor. 
Many of our artists have owed their first 


| lessons either to coach or sign painting, and 
| had the age permitted their development in 


the wider and higher field of decorative art, 
they would no doubt have proved as dis- 
tinguished in that line as at the easel. 

It was as a pupil of a noted decorator of 
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fire-engines that Charles L. Elliott with his 
fellow-pupil, the late Colonel ‘Thorpe, re- 
ceived his first instructions in art. “ This 
artist was John Quidor, whose shop was in 
Pearl street, between Elm and Centre,—a 
large-framed man, with unusually large pro- 
jecting eyes. He enjoyed a great reputa- 


tion as a painter of ‘backs’ of fire-engines, | 


when firemen were especially noted for their 


frequent fights, and their engines for their | 


decorative display. 
hand at figure subjects.” 

Philadelphia was not alone in the number 
or quality of her signs; for among the old 
towns of Pennsylvania, the German attach- 
ment to old ways is shown in the mainte- 
nance of the tavern signs, and in Maryland 
with its English traditions, we recall credit- 
able works of art, where all the operations 
of the cooper’s shop or the forge were faith- 
fully depicted, and particularly the flattering 
risks of the lottery. We remember with 
pleasure the old inns of Baltimore, where 
signs of the “Golden Horse,” the “ White 
Swan,” the “Black Bear,” the “Open Hand,” 
the “Seven Stars,” the “ Wheatfield Inn,” 
the “Three Tuns,” the ** General Wayne,” 
the “ May-pole Inn,” the “ Rising Sun,” the 
“ Bull’s Head,” the “ Beehive,” and the 
“Golden Lamb,” hung amidst groups of 
immense Conestoga wagons,-—great  ter- 
restrial arks, drawn by six or eight horse 
teams, the link between the pack-horses 
and mules of colonial days and the railroads 
of our time. In the town, these land-ships 
crowded the streets, and their horses fed 
from troughs sustained on the wagon-poles. 
With the old signs, to the youthful 
eye such wonders of art, we associate 
the life of the old turnpike roads: 
the stage-coach with its lively horses, * , 
and the bugle-notes of the driver as 
he approached the post-office or the 
inn; the turnpike gate with its over- 
hanging roof and turn-stile for the 
wayfarer and its keeper, often a 
rural character ; and the long wagon 
trains with the emigrants to the 
“Western Country,” as all beyond 
the Alleghanies was then called. 
Immense herds of cattle passed 
along these roads to Eastern mar- 
kets, following the lead of a clanking 
chain, and the road was alive with horse- 
men and footmen,—the itinerant preacher, 
the returning drover or farmer, the ped- 
dler and the traveling tinker. Of the inns 
where these people tarried we recall on 
the great stage route from Philadelphia 


= 
a 


Quidor also tried his | 


, his 





| modified 


to Baltimore, the sign of the “ Red Lion,” 
a relic of English loyalty, and the “ Heart 
in Hand,” expressing a welcome. In 
“ Baltimore-town,” at that time, the 
Wheatfield Inn (now transformed, as others 
have been by false pride, into the name and 
dignity of a “ hotel”) presented as a sign a 
luxuriant growth of ripened grain invaded 
by hungry rats; the “ Three Tuns ” spoke of 
unlimited joviality, and the “General 
Wayne” exhibited, suspended from its iron 
frame, a full length of “ Mad Anthony” in 
Continental uniform. This sign, the 
last of its kind, still hangs in mid-air, faded 
out of countenance amid street cars and 
locomotives. Of more pretentious inns, the 
resort of people of quality, there was the 
“Globe,” with its elaborate sign-board, a 
golden hemisphere hanging from iron work 
above its wide door. ‘The “Indian Queen” 
was noted as “the best kept house of its 
day, and having accommodations for two 
hundred guests with bells in every room ;” 
thence rode forth General Jackson in com- 
pany with the Indian chief Blackhawk, to 
see and be seen by the town. ‘The “ Seven 
Stars” sparkled in a blue sky, and the 


| “ Fountain Inn,” with its refreshing sign, was 


a substantial caravansary after the style of 
the galleried inns of England, but little 
in plan from “Ye Tabard in 
Southwark,” whence Chaucer's friends set 
out to Canterbury, or from those inns in 
whose court-yards Shakspere’s fellow-com- 
edians acted in Good Queen Bess’s time, 
amusing our forefathers of summer after- 
noons with quaint jokes and comic parts. 


AN ANNAPOLIS SIGN 


It was built around a court having a re- 
freshing fountain in the center, access to 
the bedrooms being afforded by shady gal- 
leries on each story. Here Washington 
tarried on his way North from Virginia, and 
here this little anecdote still clings to its 
memory: After the fatigues of a day passed 
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in the interchange of official courtesies and a 
review of the troops, the General had retired 
to his room to seek a much-needed repose, 
when he was drawn to the door by a gentle 
tap. Opening it he met the awe-struck 
gaze of two little boys. 


The boy, who lived to be a distinguished 
jurist, always preserved the treasure. 

The origin of Odd-fellowship in Amer- 
ica is Closely connected with a Baltimore 
inn. At the “ Seven Stars,” on the 26th of 
April, 1819, the first American lodge of 





THE FEDERAL COCKADE. FOUNTAIN INN, BALTIMORE, 


“ What can I do for you, my little men ?” 
said Washington. 

“We want to see General Washington,” 
one replied. 

“T am the General,” he said, leading 
them graciously in; and, while he chatted 
with them familiarly, he observed that one 
wore a cockade in his hat, but not that of 
a Federalist. Calling a servant, he sent for 
ribbon, pins, and scissors, and quietly fash- 
ioned a cockade, which he pinned to the 
hat of the other boy, saying: 

“ That, my boy, is the Federal cockade. the 
cockade of the Union ; wear it for my sake.” 


1794. (FROM AN OIL-PAINTING BY F. B. MAYER.) 


Odd-fellows was instituted—by the assem- 
bly of the required number of five of the 
order who had previously been initiated in 
England—under the name of Washington 
Lodge, No.1. Thomas Wildey, to whom a 
monument is erected in Broadway, Balti- 
more, as the father of Odd-fellowship in 
America, was elected Noble Grand. At 
the “ Three Loggerheads,” a dismal out-of- 
the-way tavern, near the docks, and much 
frequented by sailors and wharf loungers, 
the organization grew into importance, and 
received the first warrant ever granted to 
a lodge in the United States from the order 
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in the Mother Country. Here the grand 
lodges of Maryland and of the United 
States were instituted, and held their first 
sessions. Its sign, swung from a project- 


ing beam, represented upon each side fz | 


extremely ugly faces with the legend above 
them: “We three loggerheads be.” The 
social character of the lodge at the “ Logger- 
heads ” is described by a passer-by, who, one 
summer night, was attracted beneath the 
open windows by the sounds of mirth, A 
large room in the second story was well 
lighted and pretty well filled; a noisy com- 
motion was prevailing, but by three vigor- 
ous blows of a mallet orderly silence was 
produced, All at once, a deep-toned tenor 
voice sang “Old King Cole,” with all the 
original variations. The vocal imitations 
of the four-and-twenty fiddlers, fifers and 
drummers, were loudly given amid thunders 
of applause. A soliloquy from “ Richard 
III.,” in imitation of a great actor of the 
day, followed. ‘This was also well received. 
There was then a hubbub of internal com- 
motion which lasted until stopped by the 
loud-sounding mallet. A sweet, soft voice 
then executed “The Poor Little Sweep.” 
Entering the tavern, the stranger demanded : 
* What is the charge to your free-and-easy ? ” 
To which mine host indignantly replied, 
“ There’s no free-and-heasy ’ere, it’sthe hodd- 
fellows’ lodge hover ’ead.” 

The American sign-painter has usually 
been inspired by national feeling rather than 
popular humor or local renown, hence the 


“spread eagles” that have taken flight, alas! | 





to be replaced by the “ National” or the | 


“Union” hotel. The heads of Washington 
and Franklin, with a few of the earlier presi- 
dents, remain, but strange to say, that pro- 
totype of the Yankee nation, not the 


Father but the Uncle of his country, the | 


ubiquitous Uncle Sam, has yet to be hon- 
ored in this class of out-of-door art. We 
offer his typical portrait in the national bird, 
that 


“Emblem of Freedom, stern, haughty, and high, 
The gray forest eagle, the king of the sky.”’ 


In old Annapolis, as in other colonial capi- 
tals and provincial sea-ports, loyalty to the 
crown and love of the sea suggested the 
choice of such names as the “ Duke of 
Cumberland,” the “King’s Head,” the 
“Ship and the Topsail-sheet-block.” <A 
famous inn in Williamsburgh was the “ Ra- 
leigh Tavern,” and the Old Dominion must 
have had many a noted sign-board. 





“UNCLE SAM.” (FROM AN OIL-PAINTING BY F. B. MAYER.) 


In vain we look in modern New York for 
relics of the signs of the Knickerbockers. 
Except the “ Crowing Rooster,” who served 
so often as the Dutch weathercock, few 
traditions exist of the sign-boards, with 
quaint devices and odd verses, which must 
have guided the Nieuw Amsterdammers to 
their beloved schnapps. Only the oldest 
New Yorkers remember the “ Uncle Toby”; 
the “ Pewter Mug,” the retreat of the old De- 
mocracy of Tammany ; the “ Bull’s Head” 
in the Bowery, or even the “ River God” 
of the Manhattan Water-works. One of 
the most inviting, perhaps, was an old 
New York coffee-house, which bore for sign 
a sirloin steak with the appropriate Shak- 
sperean motto, “If ’twere done when ’tis 
done, then ’twere well ’twere done quickly.” 

From signs proper we turn to trade sym- 
bols, and recall the “Golden Spectacles,” 
the “ Mortar and Pestle” or the “ Galen’s 
Head,” the “ Dangling Key,” the “ Bell,” 
the “Awl,” the “ Fish.” the “Gun,” the 
“Three Gilt Balls” of “my uncle,” the 
barber’s pole and brass basin, and notably 
the tobacco manikins. The old ware- 
houses with steep-tiled roofs, and dormer 
doors with overhanging blocks for hoisting ; 
the low counting-rooms with dingy rows of 
musty ledgers, tall desks, and a wood fire, 
with rows of leathern buckets hanging from 
the beams, were the background to the 
trader’s sign, as the inns were to the more 
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| figure-heads and “tobacco-boys.” As one 
of the family, we present the time-honored 
remains of one of the oldest of the boys. 
He is a jolly darky of the olden time, and 
must have seen the American troops march 


conspicuous sign-board. America may 
claim as peculiarly her own the manikins 
of the tobacco vender. So conspicuous 
were these wooden pieces that it is not to 
be wondered at that a foreigner arriving in 


t 


‘ 


AAAS wy 


BRINGING IN THE BOAR’S HEAD. (FROM AN OIL-PAINTING BY F. B. MAYER.) 


| by after their triumphant repulse of the British 


this country asked if these were the statues 
of our great men. Before these objects | from Baltimore in 1814. As a veteran, he 
became an article of wholesale manufacture, | has lately been placed on the retired list, and, 
the skill and humor of the ship-carver withdrawn from the wind and weather, he 


alternated between land and sea, and his 
amphibious art begot a varied progeny of 


enjoys an honored repose in the interior of 
the shop he has guarded since his infancy. 











SIGNS AND SYMBOLS. 


The three uses of the weed were represented 
by the smoking Dutchman, the Highlander 
with his “mull” of snuff, and Jack Tar 
with his quid ; and these, with the aboriginal 





AN AMERICAN FAVORITE. 


American, the son of Africa, and the tur- 
baned Turk, were formerly the chief favor- 
ites ; but recent ingenuity has devised many 
more, including “‘ Punch” and his compan- 
ion “ Judy,” the “Girl of the Period,” the 
“Fast Young Man,” and others. “ Vulcan 
Lighting His Pipe” and “Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh” were favorites in Old England, the 
latter’s merits as a 
merged in his celebrity as the giver to the 
world of the great narcotic. 
in London proclaimed that 


“Great Britain to great Raleigh owes 
The plant and country where it grows,” 


under which some one wrote grimly, 


“To George and North Old England owes 


The loss of country where Tobacco grows.” 


In Holland, curiously enough, the “ Dairy 
Maid” became the sign, par excellence, of 
tobacco shops; the process of sucking or 


inhaling the smoke having, by a rather | 


remote association, carried back the Dutch- 
man’s mind to tender years of innocence 
and milk diet. “ Zyoost for Zuigelingen” 
(consolation for sucklings) is still seen as a 
tobacco-motto, and one from a sign in 
Holland may be translated : 


“Tobacco is a wondrous weed, ’tis easy to explain, 
Since people who were long since weaned begin to 
suck again.” 


commander being | 


A sign-board 
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And here we may balance our books with 
Old England, to whom for the many sign- 
board devices she has given us we have 
returned the “Indian King and Queen,” 
“ Jim Crow, “ Uncle Tom,” and the “ Red 
Rover,” all popular signs of London. “Jim 

| Crow” and “ Captain Jinks” are almost 
the only instances of the hero of a song 
being promoted to the sign-board. “ Uncle 

| Tom” or “ Uncle Tom's Cabin” is to be 
found everywhere, not only in England but 
on the Continent. The title of Cooper's 
novel seems to have taken hold of the pop- 
ular fancy to an astonishing degree, not 
only as a publican’s sign, but also for race- 
horses, ships, and locomotive engines. ‘The 
“Indian King ” is due to a visit to London, 
in 1710, of four Indian kings from Amer- 
ica “who had audiences of Queen Anne 
and were a good deal talked about.” Publi- 
cans have a strange fancy for Indian kings, 
chiefs, and queens, thus bearing out Trin- 
culo’s assertion of the nation at large: 
“ When they will not give a doit to relieve 
a lame beggar, they will lay out ten to see 
a dead Indian.” There is a sculptured sign 
of an Indian chief at Shoreditch having all 
the appearance of an old ship’s figure-head, 
and in Dolphin Lane, Boston, Lincolnshire, 





AN ENGLISH FAVORITE. 
there used to be a sign intended for the 


“ Three Kings of Cologne,” but by the vul- 
gar called the “Three Merry Devils.” 
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Eventually, by a strange metamorphosis, it 
became a quaintly dressed female called 
the “ Indian Queen.” The “ Black Boy” 
seems to have been a tobacconist’s sign 
from the first; for in Ben Jonson’s “ Bar- 


_tholomew Fair” we find: “I thought he 


would have run mad o’ the Black Boy in 
Bucklersbury, that takes the scurvy roguy 
tobacco there.” In Jews’ row or Royal 
Hospital row, Chelsea, a sign which greatly 
mystifies the maimed old heroes is “ The 
Snow-shoes.” It is the sign of a house of 
old standing, and was set up during the 


excitement of the American war of Inde- | 


pendence, when snow-shoes formed part of 
the equipment of the troops sent out to 
fight the battles of King George against 
“ Mr. Washington and his rebels.” 

The “ Brood Hen and Chickens,” an old 
English rural sign, the prevalence of which 
may be accounted for by the kindred love 
for the barley-corn in the human and gal- 
linaceous tribes, is probably the origin of 
the “ Blue Hen and Chickens,” so famous 
in our Revolution as the sobriquet of Del- 
aware, 

A new claimant to sign-board honors in 
our day, the only sovereign who in our 
republic asserts his prerogative of popular 
homage is his majesty “ King Gambrinus,” 
liege lord of lager-beer. His origin is 
mythical, and probably, like Old King Cole, 


of fabulous existence. But with the uni- 
versal consecration ot the sign-board to 
Bacchus, it would be unfair to neglect 
the mention of the Holly-tree Inns, 
established in the interests of temperance 
and economy, and setting as admirable an 
example in their interior conduct as in the 
adoption of the old-fashioned sign-board. 

We owe to Messrs. Jacob Larwood 
and John Camden Hotten, the London 
antiquaries from whom we have occasionally 
quoted, a most interesting book in their 
“ History of Sign-boards,” which calls up 
many a picture of the olden time. There isa 
peculiar pleasure in pondering over these old 
houses and picturing them to ourselves as 
again inhabited by the busy tenants of 
former years; in meeting the great names 
of history in the hours of relaxation; in 
calling up the scenes which must often have 
been witnessed in the haunt of the pleasure- 
seeker: the tavern, with its noisy company ; 
the coffee-house, with its politicians and 
smart beaux; and, on the other hand, the 
quiet, unpretending shop of the ancient 


| book-seller, filled with the monuments of 


departed minds. America offers no such 
extensive store of interest as the older 
lands of Europe, but the field is not 
altogether barren, and it is to be hoped that 
much more will yet find record concerning 
our old inns, shops, and taverns. 
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GREENWAY COURT, VIRGINIA, THE RESIDENCE OF “THE SIXTH LORD FAIRFAX. 


Not many years ago, some children in 
Virginia, playing in the garret of a deserted 
dwelling, came upon a musty parchment. 
The writing, faded as it was, mildewed and 
stained almost beyond recognition, was yet, 
to careful eyes, decipherable ; it proved to 
be a marriage contract, drawn in England 
when George the First was king, and made 
ready for the signatures and seals. The 
upper margin of the parchment was cut in a 
sinuous line; the name of the lady and the 
date were carefully effaced ; the man’s name 
was left solitary, in grim defiance of fate. And 


this little stray witness of that man’s ruined | 


life and shattered hopes had remained to 
drift down the current of years, when he and 
she were dust. 

The children went back to play, the sun 


shone, and the swallows twittered around 
the eaves of the old falling house, itself well 
representing the tottering glories of the fam- 
ily from whose hands it had passed away, 
in the county which bears their name. The 
old vellum indenture was carefully preserved, 
and served to unlock the mystery that hung 
around the life I am about to sketch. 

One December day in 1781, an old man 
lay dead on a rude couch within a cabin 
perched upon the slope of one of the great 
spines of the Blue Ridge Mountains of Vir- 
ginia. And thence a horseman rode some 
seventy-five miles away, to deliver a letter, 
part of which I transcribe from the original 
sheet, now of a saffron color, sealed with a 
large black spot of wax bearing an historic 
coat-of-arms : 
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To BRIAN FAIRFAX, Esq., Towlston: 
His Lordship died December the 7th. Messrs. Jones 
and Peter Hog(e) are daily expected here, who, in 
conjunction with me, his Lordship has appointed his 
Executors. Ishall send a Messenger on purpose to 
acquaint you with their sentiments. 

1 am, Dear Sir, your affecte. Humble Servt. 

B. MARTIN. 


“ His Lordship,” dying, as he had lived 
during over thirty years of self-imposed 
exile, amid the solitude of the primeval 
woods, was Thomas, sixth Lord Fairfax, 
Baron of Cameron in the peerage of Scot- 
land, Custos Rotulorum of the county of 
Frederick, vestryman of the little parish 
church in the town of Winchester, friend 
and earliest patron of George Washington, 
and lord proprietor of the northern neck of 
Virginia—the territory bounded by the 
Rappahannock and Potomac rivers, and by 
the line connecting the head-waters of 
those streams. 

Brian Fairfax, to whom the express contain- 
ing the announcement of his Lordship’s death 
was sent, was his kinsman; after him, head of 
the Fairfax house in Virginia; and, ulti- 
mately, upon the death (in England) of 
Robert, seventh Lord Fairfax, the eighth 
possessor of a title both honorable and 
ancient. The writer was Colonel Martin, 
nephew of Lord Fairfax, who had come out 
from England to share the loneliness of that 
nobleman’s declining days, and to whom was 
devised the manor of Greenway Court. 

One finds it difficult to associate anything 


like a love-tale with this grim old bachelor | 


lord—a sad and solitary figure niched in the 
history of our colonial days. And indeed, 
what has been heretofore told on that point 
is so scant a story that, if there were noth- 
ing more to add than that his was the name 


in the unexecuted marriage contract found | 


recently in Virginia, this sketch would be 
brought to a speedy close. It has been 
suggested that Thackeray, in depicting the 
retirement into the wilds of Virginia of his 
favorite, Colonel Esmond, and the endur- 
ing influence of the fascinating but wayward 
Beatrix upon Esmond’s life, bore in mind 
the history of the sixth Lord Fairfax. The 
great novelist had the power, indeed, to 
confer upon the decline of his hero’s days a 
serenity widely different from the barren 
desolation which closed in the life of Fair- 
fax. But we may read the legend of the 
recluse of Greenway Court with new interest 
in the light of family archives and traditions. 


To follow up the fortunes of the stock | 
from which he sprung in English history, | 
one has to pass in review a long line of | 


brave and stately men, of fair and virtuous 
women. Extreme gentleness of demeanor, 
reticence of speech, profound reverence for 
God, combined with an utter recklessness 
of personal safety where honor led the way, 





THOMAS, SIXTH LORD FAIRFAX (FROM AN OLD PAINTING 
IN THE POSSESSION OF THE WASHINGTON 
LODGE, ALEXANDRIA, VA.) 


have ever been the distinguishing character- 
istics of their race. ‘Truth to tell, one sees 
most of the Fairfax men through the mists 
of battle-smoke. Fighters arose among 
them, strong, sinewy, and dauntless, to swell 
the ranks of all the heroic armies where 
Englishmen were to be found, from the days 
of the Crusaders to the wars of the Refor- 
mation. Italy knew them many centuries 
ago, when the gallant knight, Sir Nicholas 
Fairfax, of the order of the Brotherhood of 
St. John, hewing a pathway through the en- 
compassing Turks, led his hardy band of 
followers into the little island city of Rhodes, 
and carried aid and comfort to the besieged. 
To a Fairfax, too, Italy owes the best 
translation into English of the lofty, martial 
stanzas of her Tasso, This Edward Fair- 
fax, poet and scholar, was founder, with 
Spenser, of the modern school of English 
rhythmical verse; and the lessons taught 
by him from history and romance exercised 
an influence, stirring as a bugle-blast, over 
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the early life of his great nephew, the third 
lord, who was destined to develop into the 
famous general, “ Fighting Tom,” or “ Fiery 
Young Tom,” as he was then indifferently 
called in Yorkshire. 

The Fairfaxes are an ancient Saxon fam- 
ily, and have long been known in Yorkshire 
chronicles. In 1204, Richard Fairfax owned 
the manor of Askham. One of his descend- 
ants was made Lord Fairfax, 
Emly. From Richard came also Sir Guy, 
one of the judges of the Court of King’s 
Bench in 1478, who built for himself a cas- 
tle upon Steeton Manor, thenceforward for 
long years the principal family seat. 

In the annals of that time we find all sorts 
of odd entries, such as the will of one Rev- 
erend John Fairfax, LL.D., who leaves sixty 
oxen and twenty sheep for his funeral dinner, 
arguing an expectation that much strong 
nourishment would be immediately needed 
to sustain his disconsolate survivors. This 
gentleman had three sisters; one was the 
prioress, the others nuns, at Sempringham. 
There is another Sir William, of whom it is 
written: “ He had no children by his first 
wife, Agnes, daughter of Lord George 
Darcy; but she brought him a wrought silk 
carpet, bordered with crimson velvet.” And 
that seems to have been regarded as a full 
equivalent! 

Coming to the reign of King Harry VIIL, 
—who certainly set a bad example in the 


Viscount | 


| 


| 





matter of hasty marriages,—a pretty love- 
story falls like a sun-burst upon the dusty 
canvas of the past. To Sir Guy had suc- 
ceeded Sir William, Recorder of York, and 
Judge of Common Pleas in 1509. His 
son was a dashing young knight,—another 
Sir William,—loving and beloved by fair Isa- 
bel Thwaites, a famous Yorkshire heiress, 
placed for safe keeping under the care of 
Anna Langton, abbess of the Cistercian 
Nunnery on the River Wharfe. Discover- 
ing the romance that, like the shoot of an 
ivy, had penetrated her convent walls, the 
abbess, who had designs of her own upon 
the fortune of her charge, warily opposed 
Sir William’s suit by denying him an oppor- 
tunity to press it. He found that even an 
appeal to a higher tribunal was in vain; 
and so, adopting Queen Katherine's motto : 
“Truth loves open dealing,” he stormed 
the nunnery, and captured and carried off 


_in triumph to Bolton Percy Church the 


lovely Isabel, who then and there became 
his wife. The Ainsty region rang with 
rejoicings at this “ bold stroke for a wife.” 
Lady Isabel lived for many happy years 
with her husband in great beauty and re- 
nown ; and it is to be hoped that the grief 
his will bespoke for himself was half, at 
least, for her. That instrument made this 
provision : 


“ First, I will and bequeath my soul to our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and our Lady St. Mary, His blessed 
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THIRD LORD FAIRFAX). 
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Mother ; and my body to be buried in St. Nicholas 
his Choir in Bolton Church. And my Executors to see 
me brought forth, to the honour of God and worship 
of my consanguinity, with fourteen black gowns to 
fourteen poor men of Bolton, Appleton, Colton and 
Bilbrough, and fourteen torches, with thirteen shil- 
lings for their pains, and to every grass house in 
Bolton, —— Bilbrough, Coulton and Tadcaster 
I bequeath sixpence, and dole at my burial to the 
needy poor liberally.” 


That odd shilling was shrewdly retained to 
be withheld from the “poor man” who 
should wear his black gown and carry his 
torch least mournfully—and so it was to be 
an incentive to woe. ‘The testator fully 
appreciated the loss the Ainsty would suffer 
in the death of so illustrious a gentleman. 
From that marriage of Steeton and Nun- 
Appleton descended all the statesmen, schol- 
ars and warriors who have added fame to 
the house of Fairfax. Years after, at the 
time of the Reformation, the nunnery, where 
Isabel had been immured and had suffered 
so much, was granted to the Fairfaxes. It 
is a fine piece of poetic justice that her sons, 
two sturdy young soldiers, Thomas and 
Guy, compelled the same cruel abbess, the 
persecutor of their mother’s youth, to surren- 
der the building, and proceeded to demolish 
it. At this day, a stone inscribed “ Guido 
Fairfax ” remains as part of the bridge over 
the Wharfe at Nun-Appleton, to point the 
traveler to that scene of old romance, 


LEEDS CASTLE, KENT. (RESIDENCE OF THE FIFTH LORD FAIRFAX.) 











Sir William, like many another settled 
rover, does not appear to have been quite 
tolerant of the escapades of his own sons. 
As I have said, one of the young sol- 
diers who destroyed the nunnery was 
Thomas, in whose veins the daring blood 
of his father ran bold and strong. He served 
in Italy and took part in the sacking of 
Rome by the Emperor’s troops. Sir Wil- 
liam avenged the Pontiff by disinheriting the 
offending son and heir, and leaving Steeton, 
and all else he could, to Gabriel, a younger 
brother, from whom descend the Steeton 
Fairfaxes who to-day hold the ancient seat. 
The knight desdichado was not so badly off, 
however, after all; from his mother he re- 
ceived Denton, and he ultimately acquired 
other properties, which made him a man of 
wealth and consequence. He it was, who, 
cherishing the memory of a Spaniard, his 
dear comrade in the campaigns in Italy, 
called one of his sons Ferdinando—thus 
introducing into the family that sonorous 
name, since borne by one or more in every 
generation, and still to be heard in certain 
Yorkshire and Virginia homes—far-away 
echoes of the wild days when those young 
adventurers stormed the walls of Rome to- 
gether, in 1527. This Sir William had also 
a son, Charles, who served in the Low 
Countries under Sir Francis Vere, “ was 
knighted in 1600, after the battle of Nieu- 
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port, and was killed at the siege of Ostend | 


by a wound on the face from a piece of the 
skull of a marshal of France,” scattered by 
a cannon-ball, A. D. 1603. 

Another son of his, too, was Edward, the 
scholar and translator of Tasso. A queer 
chapter of family legends comes in with 
him, revealing a somewhat startling feature 
of the times; for, Edward Fairfax, in addi- 
tion to his other literary labors, wrote a 
“Discourse on Demonology.” He had 
occasion to study the subject under his 
own roof, It gives one a creeping sensation 
to read of his daughter, Helen Fairfax, 
twenty-one years old, fair and blooming, 
who “ led her father a life by pretending she 
was bewitched in 1621; but the old women 
she accused were acquitted at York Assizes.” 
It is a doubtful relief to ascertain that this 
enterprising young beauty was “ in 1636 mar- 
ried to one Christopher Yates.” Poor Christo- 
pher! But that was not the end of it, for 
the author of the “ Discourse on Demon- 
ology” had another daughter, Elizabeth, 
baptized at Fewston, 1606. “In 1621, she 
was of pleasant aspect, quick wit, and active 
spirit. She also pretended to be bewitched 
—as an excuse for not learning her lessons!” 
And then we come to the story, told in grew- 
some earnest, of still another, Anne, who 
“lived only a few months, said to have 
been frightened to death by a witch who 
sucked her blood !” Fancy such weird famil- 
iars in the home circle of a country gentle- 
man of an estate otherwise comfortable 
enough. 

Sir Thomas, of Denton, elder brother of 
our poor witch-ridden poet, grandson of Sir 
William and the beautiful Isabel Thwaites, 
is, as I now behold him, one of the most 
picturesque figures upon the family frieze, 
clad in Elizabethan armor, and with a ruff 
quilled like the petalsof a dahlia underneath 
his square white beard. His youth was 
spent in study, travel, arms and diplomacy. 
He refused one title offered him by King 
James, to whom he had been sent by Queen 
Elizabeth to arrange a negotiation; but 
afterward got another from Charles L., in 
1625, with the dignity of Lord Fairfax, 
Baron of Cameron in the Scottish peerage. 
He had broad acres, a long purse, a large 
family, a hot temper, and an Englishman’s 
heart of oak. His pen seems to have been 
almost as busy as his brother’s; he wrote 
several books, notably one on horses and 
horsemanship. We have pleasant pictures 


of his family relations, and many letters to 
One of them, to Henry, then “a 


his sons. 


| lugubrious 


fellow in Trinity College,”"—and rather a 
fellow, I should say,—runs 


| thus: 





“ HARRIE:—I would to God you would forbear 
to write to me in this discomfortable style. * sa 
Take your owncourse. Besatisfied, and I am pleased, 
so that you forbear to write this melancholy letter 
unto me, your mother and brethren. 

“Your very | father, — 
FAIRFAX.’ 


There were nine of these “ brethren,” and 
it is presumed the old patriarch had his 
hands full. Said the Archbishop of York to 
him one day : 

“ Sir Thomas, I have just reason to sorrow 
with respect to my sons: one having wit 
and no grace, another grace and no wit, and 
the third neither wit nor grace.” 

“ May it please your grace,” replied the 
old soldier, “ your case is sad, but not sin- 
gular. I am also grievously disappointed 
inmysons. One I sent to the Netherlands, 
to train him as a soldier, and he makes a 
tolerable country justice, but is a mere cow- 
ard at-fighting; my next I sent to Cam- 
bridge, and he proves a good lawyer, but a 
mere dunce at divinity ; and my youngest I 
sent to the inns of court, and he is a good 
divine, but nobody at the law.” 

I fancy the old lord, like many another, 
sacrificed his belief to his epigram. He 
was, indeed, full of honest pride in his sons. 
Ferdinando, the “country justice,” became 
an active member of Parliament, and the 
first general for the Commons in the North; 
he succeeded to the title. Charles, the 
“ nobody at the law,” attained distinction at 
the bar, and made an excellent colonel of 
foot in the civil wars. William and John 
had long before fallen together, splendidly 
fighting for the Elector-palatine in the garn- 
son of Frankenthal, shortly after the veteran 
soldier had himself been to visit them in 
their camp at Rotterdam, on the eve of the 
campaign. He was received there with 
great honor by his old companion-in-arms, 
Sir Horace Vere; but chose to share the 
straw bed of his boys, one of whom, in a 
letter home, declares that camp life made 
their white-headed father look forty years 
younger. The same year (1621) saw ene 
grine slain at the siege of Montauban, i 
France, and Thomas killed in Turkey. 
Alas for the white-headed father, so soon 
left to mourn his four young heroes! 

All this while, however, a soldier was ma- 
turing in the Fairfax family, on whom the 
warlike grandsire fixed his hopes; and to 
him he would frequently cry; “ Tom, Tom, 
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All 


mind thou the battle! 
man, but a mere coward at fighting. 
the good I expect is from thee.” 

His lordship lived long enough to see two 
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in Yorkshire”) that he “ knew waronly by an 
uncertain relation,” and begging permission 
to volunteer with Gustavus Adolphus in the 
campaign then about to open against Wal- 





THIRD LORD AND LADY FAIRFAX. (FROM AN OLD PAINTING 


generations take the field side by side, in 
the righteous struggle of the Commons 
against the usurpationsof the Crown. When 
too infirm to journey, he sat in his chair, 
eager for war-news, and ever ready to sup- 
ply the Fairfaxes, father and son, with money, 
and with steeds from his famous stables. 
Had he survived a few years, it is probable 
that even his exactions would have been 
satisfied with the amount of “ fighting” done 
by “ fiery young ‘Tom.” 

Before he died, however, at the ripe age 
of eighty, the old lord had the other grati- 
fication of seeing this beloved grandson 
settled with a wife worthy of him in every 
respect. Young’ Tom had been sent to Lord 
Vere’s head-quarters in the Low Countries 
that, as one of his father’s letters says, he 
might, “practice arms, fencing, dancing, 
and study the mathematics,” under the eye 
of that chivalrous gentleman. He remained 
for several years there and in France, but 
got tired at last ; and came back to England, 
complaining (in an epistle addressed “To 
the Right Honorable, His Very Loving 
Grandfather, The Lord Fairfax, at Denton, 


IN THE POSSESSION OF MR. CHARLES GREGORY FAIRFAX.) 


lenstein in Bohemia. It was not allowed 
him to study the art of war under those great 
masters; and he became oppressed with 
“melancholy, which,” as is remarked in an 
anxious note from one of the family, it was 
feared, “may do him hurt, if it be not 
purged with heart’s-ease and liberty.” At 
this interesting juncture, he visited Lady 
Vere and her daughters, who sympathized 
with him; and presently he fell in love, of 
course, with my lady’s high-spirited daughter 
Ann, and was accepted. The wedding was 
delayed for a time by difficulties about the 
settlements,—described by Lady Vere 
“some rubs in the way which lawyers many 
times will needlessly put in,”—and thereat 
old Lord Fairfax flew into a famous rage, 
we may be sure. 

Curiously enough, a bundle of time-worn 
papers that had drifted away from the Fair- 
fax homestead in Virginia came into pos- 
session, during our late war, of a gentleman 
who well knew how to value them, and by 
him was ascertained to contain a part of the 
correspondence between Lady Vere and 
Sir Ferdinando Fairfax, about this very mar- 
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riage. This incident is properly a pendant 
to that of the discovery of the greater part 
of the family memoirs in England, some 
sixty years ago, when an old oaken chest, 
apparently filled with Dutch tiles, was taken 
by a poor shoe-maker from some rubbish 
carted off in the course of repairs done at 
Leeds Castle. Under the tiles, the shoe- 
maker found parchments and letters. Not 
recognizing their value, he allowed some of 
the vellum to be cut into measuring strips, 
and many of the letters to be used by the 
Maidstone milliners as winders for their 
thread. One coming under the observation 
of a student of history, the papers, or what 
remained of them, were hastily reclaimed, 
and from them were compiled the four vol- 
umes called the “ Fairfax Correspondence,” 
which, apart from their family interest, form 
a valuable compendium of the civil wars, in 
which Thomas Fairfax played so important 
apart. History has recorded the character 
and deeds of this great champion of Anglo- 
Saxon freedom, and has handed down also 
the fame of his plucky wife, called by 
Carlyle, “a Vere of fighting Veres.” 
Fairfax was already the most renowned 
general of the Parliament when, in his thirty- 
fourth year, he was given the command-in- 
chief of their armies. Within two years 
thereafter he had driven the king into Scot- 
land, and destroyed every garrison and dis- 
persed every troop that had borne the 
royal standard. The kingdom was at his 
feet, but he cared not for personal aggran- 
dizement. The weight of his great influ- 
ence was thrown against the execution of 
Charles, but proved ineffectual with the com- 
mission, in whose proceedings he brusquely 
refused to share. That was a famous scene 
at the session in Westminster Hall where 
Lady Fairfax, when her husband’s name was 
called first on the list of commissioners, 
cried out, “ Fairfax hath more wit than to 


MONOGRAM OF THE THIRD LORD FAIRFAX. 


be here ;” and where, again, when the king 

was required to answer to the charge “ in 

the name of all the good people of Eng- 

land,” she rose up exclaiming in a loud 
VoL. XVIIL—51. 





voice, “It is a lie—not a hundredth part 
of them! Oliver Cromwell is a traitor!” 
The story has been often and variously told. 





CHAIR USED BY THE THIRD LORD FAIRFAX IN HIS OLD AGE. 


This version, given by Clarendon, is best,— 
most picturesque, and most in accordance 
with the fearless spirit of old Lord Vere’s 
true daughter. 

The third Lord Fairfax never became a 
statesman. Like Stonewall Jackson, who 
otherwise greatly resembled him, he was 
unwilling, perhaps unable, to take part in 
public affairs except as a soldier. He 
refused to share in the intrigues occa- 
sioned by the public disorders, and, when 
his work was done, withdrew to Nun-Ap- 
pleton, there to spend his days in studies 
and devotion, unti! events had so shaped 
themselves that he was able to hasten the 
arrival of Charles II. In that matter, in- 
deed, he was really a chief agent, though 
others appropriated the credit and received 
the rewards. 

Hume and other popular historians have 
greatly underrated and misrepresented this 
general, and it is only in recent years, nota- 
bly by Markham’s admirable “ Life of the 
Great Lord Fairfax,” that justice has been 
done him. His glory was dimmed for a 
season by the glare of the greatness of Crom- 
well, for whom battles were rewritten, so as 
to confer upon his earlier career the luster 
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won afterward. Fairfax experienced what 
we still observe ; that, in times of long-con- 
tinued commotion, men of moderate opin- 
ions, whatever their individual merits or 
achievements, are forgotten in presence of 
.the audacious and ambitious radical who 
has the sagacity to go farthest in the direc- 
tion taken by the party of resolution and 
action. 

During the last seven years of his life, dis- 
ease and the many wounds received in battle 
confined the hero of “ Naseby fight” to a 
chair, wherein, as one of his kinsmen said 
of him, “he sat like an old Roman, his 
manly countenance striking awe and rever- 
ence into all that beheld him, and yet mixed 
with so much modesty and meekness as no 
figure of a mortal man ever represented 
more. Most of his time did he spend in 
religious duties, and much of the rest in 
reading good books, which he was qualified 
to do in all modern languages, as appears 
by those he hath writ and translated.” 

Two stanzas of the epitaph written by the 
Duke of Buckingham sum up his character 
more justly than can words of mine: 


“ He never knew what envy was, or hate ; 

His soul was filled with worth and honesty, 

And with another thing besides, quite out of date, 
Called modesty. 


* * * * 7 


“He might have been a king, 

But that he understood 

How much it is a meaner thing 

To be unjustly great, than honorably good.” 


A number of pictures and relics of the 
third lord are still to be seen at Leeds Cas- 
tle; but the most spirited of all his por- 
traits is the full-length Vandyck, now in 
possession of Dr. Fairfax, of Richmond. 

The general had but one child who sur- 
vived. She became the wife of George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. “ Little 
Moll,” as she is called by her father, had a 
stormy babyhood. We see her first, at the 
tender age of five years, accompanying her 
mother and a female servant, perched on 
the saddle-peak of some bold trooper, 
throughout the perils and hardships of the 
campaign on the Yorkshire moors, in the 
early days of the fight for the parliament. 
Lady Fairfax, moved by devotion to her 
husband, resolved to face all dangers at his 
side. As old Lady Vere put it: “She 
somewhat exceeded in giving way to her 
affections,” perhaps; though his constant 
ill health really demanded her gentle minis- 
trations. There is a charming love-letter 


of this period from “ Black Tom” to his 


wife, written during one of their occasional 
separations; it begins, in a quaint old fash- 
ion, with “ Dear Heart,” speaks as lightly 
as a soldier should of all the hardships of 
his fierce campaign, and ends with a tender 
postscript, “ For yourself, dear heart.” 
“ Little Moll” at this time a shy brown girl, 
with large soft eyes, and a tender loyal heart, 
was the solace of her father’s home. Her 
guide and tutor was young Andrew Marvell, 
the poet, recommended by Milton to General 
Fairfax as a proper instructor for his child. 
It was doubtless from some inspiration of 
life among the flower-beds at Nun-Apple- 
ton that Marvell drew his pretty image of 
the couch where the “milk-white fawn” 
was wont to lie: 


“T have a garden of my own, 

But so with roses overgrown 
And lilies, that you would it guess 
To be a little wilderness.” 


Only a few brief years of repose were allot- 
ted to her; for, when her brilliant suitor, 
George Villiers, came a-wooing to Nun-Ap- 
pleton, how quickly all the peace passed out 
of her life! George Villiers was esteemed 
the first match in Europe. The picture 
before me now, taken from the one at 
Leeds Castle, is of an oval-faced young man 
with large melting eyes, and chestnut love- 
locks hanging down upon mailed shoulders. 
Who shall wonder at the sequel? Mary 
Fairfax bestowed her hand and her unwav- 
ering heart upon the dissolute Buckingham, 
“that glass of fashion and that soul of 
whim,” as he was justly styled by Pope. 
Her days henceforth were spent in a dreary 
splendor amid court intrigues, neglected, 
loving and pardoning to her life’s end. 
When, in 1657, she was married, at the Par- 
ish Church of Bolton Percy, the glory of a 
noonday sun gilded her pathway ; when she 
died, in 1704, and was laid with pomp in 
the vault of the Villiers family in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, and her dust left to mingle with 
the greatest of England’s dead, the doors of 
King Henry VII.’s chapel clashed to upon 
an aching heart at rest. To the world she 
appeared “Duchess of Buckingham”; in 
State second only to royalty; daughter of 
the powerful Fairfax; grandchild of the 
noble Vere. At court, she became very inti- 
mate with Queen Catherine of Braganza, 
whose experience of marital loyalty closely re- 
sembled herown. Count Grammont quotes 
in his memoirs a clever Frenchwoman, 
who said: “The Duchess has merit and 
| virtue. She is brown and lean; but had 
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she been the most beautiful and charming 
of her sex, the being his wife would have 
been sufficient alone to have inspired the 


Duke with dislike.” Poor, patient disillu- 
sioned Mary! She lived an example of 
dignified matronhood unto the age of sixty- 
six, and died childless, surviving her way- 
ward husband by many years. 

At the death, without male issue, of the 
great Lord Fairfax in 1671, his title went to 
his cousin Henry, of Bolton Percy. A 
beautiful cabinet-sized portrait of this, the 
fourth lord, the direct ancestor of the Vir- 
ginia Fairfaxes,—handed down in the fam- 
ily as a Sir Peter Lely,—is among the waifs 
of inheritance come to America from the 
mother-land. He seems to have done his 
share of service in Parliament, and was suc- 
ceeded in the title and estates by his son, 
the fifth lord, father of him who was des- 
tined to carry the title away to remote shores. 

Thomas,—for the good old English name 
continues to appear in every generation,— 
fifth Lord Fairfax, was handsome, debonair, 
extravagant; was colonel in “the King’s 
own,” and for some years member of Par- 
liament for York. He sustained the liberal 
principles of the family, and was zealous 
and active in aiding to place William III. 
upon the throne. The marriage of this lord, 
with Catherine, daughter of Lord Colepep- 
per, brilliant as it seemed, was the beginning 
of the disintegration of the Fairfax fortunes. 
The fair heiress of the house of Colepepper 
inherited not only Leeds Castle, with sev- 
eral manors and estates in Kent and in the 
Isle of Wight, but proprietary rights in the 
northern neck of Virginia in more than five 
millions of acres of land. 

Lord Fairfax had become somewhat em- 
barrassed in affairs and had died in 1710, 
leaving a young family, Thomas,—the sixth 
Lord, and hero of this sketch,—Henry, 
Robert, and four daughters. Lady Fairfax 
soon became seriously involved, through 
her own improvidence, and during the mi- 
nority of her eldest son was guilty of an 
act of gross injustice to him. Finding her 
Kentish estates in danger from heavy 
mortgages, she and the dowager Lady 
Colepepper, guardians of the young Lord, 
recklessly negotiated a sale of Denton and 
of his otherYorkshire inheritance, compelling 
him to effectuate their bargain and to cut 
off the entail, by threats of depriving him 
of the Colepepper properties, which were 
thought more valuable. This transaction, 


concerning property, some of which had 
belonged to his family for over five hundred 








years, was so mismanaged that it realized 
little more than was brought by the timber, 
cut from it to discharge the purchase money, 
before the day of payment came. Nun- 
Appleton, a spot so rich in association, was 
allowed to slip from his hands with the rest. 
And so the sixth Lord Fairfax, in early 
manhood, found, to his just and lasting in- 
dignation, that the heritage of his fathers 
was his no more. Thus handicapped at 
the outset of his career, he learned to look 
with aversion upon the noble old Castle of 
Leeds, where his mother was ché/e/aine, and 
where his scheming grandmother had ruled 
supreme. The wrong they had done him, 
he never forgave. 

In the golden days of good Queen Anne 
this young Lord Fairfax, after a brilliant 
University career, made his best bow in 
the stately world of London. We have it 
upon the authority of one of the old chron- 
iclers of the period that he was a “ vastly 
pretty fellow.” He took a commission in a 
crack regiment, “ the Blues,” and like every 
other “ pretty fellow,” dabbled a little in 
literature. He was intimate with “ honest 
Dick Steele,” and conceived a warm and 
lasting attachment for that famous gentle- 
man, Lord Bolingbroke, as well as for the 
stately Addison. His opinion on literary 
points was often sought by these friends; and, 
taking up the pen, which many of his family 
had wielded so well and so gracefully, he 
contributed several papers to the “ Specta- 
tor”—a kind of authorship in those days 
consistent with the highest fashion. His 
old name, his position, and the fortune sup- 
posed to be illimitable, brought around him 
hordes of flatterers, upon all of whom he 
scattered golden bounty. We may picture 
him engaged in all the fascinating occu- 
pation of the jeunesse doré of the hour. 
Sauntering from drawing room to rout and 
kettle-drum ; having (like Harry Esmond) 
his “picture painted by Mr. Jervas, in a 
red coat, and smiling on a bomb-shell which 
was bursting at the corner of the piece ;” 
dropping in to take a dish of tea with pretty 
Mrs. Steele; handling swords and cards 
and drinking wine, let us hope, as became 
the descendant of those old stern Chris- 
tians militant who had gone to their reward, 
and had left him an unsullied name. 
Open, frank and confiding as he was, not 
many years elapsed before Thomas Fairfax 
laid himself and his future at the feet of one 
of the Jocastas of the day, a lady of rank 
and beauty, to whom he speedily became 
betrothed. 
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Just at this time the young gentleman 
ascertained, upon investigation into the con- 
dition of his Virginia estates, that they had 
been considerably neglected and underlet, 
while his mother’s misuse of his property 
had left him almost cramped for money. 
Preparations for the marriage were progress- 
ing rapidly. Carriages, trousseaux, jewels, 
were ordered; the fashionable world was in 
a state of expectation, when the announce- 
ment of the nuptials was suddenly recalled. 
The young lady, upon whom Fairfax had cen- 
tered all the love of his heart and the hope of 
his life, when told the condition of his affairs, 
had peremptorily broken the engagement. 

We hear no more of Lord Fairfax in the 
great world, after that. Determining to 
judge for himself of the condition of his 
Virginia wilderness, he made a voyage to 
America. After returning to England, he 
decided to abandon forever his native soil, 
and so settled his affairs, relinquished his 
rights to Leeds Castle in favor of his brother 
Robert, and turned his back upon the land 
so dear to him, but now so full of bitter 
memories. His brother Robert, after him 
seventh lord, continued to live there; and 
when he died childless, the Leeds Castle 
estate was transmitted to his nephew, the 
Rev. Denny Martin, a son of the Honor- 
able Frances Fairfax and Denny Martin, 
Esq., whose kinsmen now hold the place. 

When my lord arrived in the colony, he 
found it necessary to spend much time in 
conference with his cousin and dear friend, 
William Fairfax, son of his uncle Henry, 
to whose descendants the title went in after 
years. This gentleman, grandson of the 
fourth Jord, in his youth had led a bold, 
adventurous life in Spain, fighting for Queen 
Anne, and was subsequently in the royal 
navy, where he served in an expedition 
against the island of Providence, then held 
by pirates. Having with his family come 
to settle in Virginia, Mr. Fairfax had built 
a fine mansion upon the Potomac, nearly 
opposite to Mount Vernon, and called it 
Belvoir. Possessed of wealth, high birth, 
and admirable breeding, and holding a dis- 
tinguished public position (that of royal 
collector of customs, and president of the 
council), Mr. Fairfax led the way in 
matters social and hospitable. My lord 


resided for many months in this family. 
Around them rallied all the gay young cav- 
aliers of the tide-water region of Virginia, 
many of whom saw at Belvoir for the first 
time the combined comfort and elegance 
of an English home. 


The liveried lackeys, 





wax-lights, fine wines, and carpeted floors 
made a sensation in the colony. Laurence 
Washington, from across the river, came to 
Belvoir and took away the eldest daughter, 
sweet Anne Fairfax, for his bride, and they 
resided at Mount Vernon, named by Mr. 
Washington in honor of the admiral under 
whom he had served in the expedition 
against Cartagena. Between these two 
mansions came and went Carters, Nelsons, 
Carys, Berkeleys, Randolphs, Corbins, Lees, 
Nicholases, Tayloes, and a host of other 
gentry like themselves. Days of fox-hunt- 
ing were followed by feasts around groaning 
tables, and by nights of roystering cheer. 
The women wore what are mentioned in a 
quaint little mantua-maker’s bill, now lying 
before me, as “ blew and white silck night- 
gowns,” or, “a walking grey lustring neg- 
ligée.” The men were equipped in full- 
bottomed coats and periwigs, and put their 
heels solemnly together when making salu- 
tation to a lady. 

Among all these gay folk, with whose merry 
humor my lord’s dark sad face accorded ill, 
there came, rather unwillingly induced by 
his widowed mother, a shy and awkward 
lad, George Washington by name, to make 
his first timid plunge into society at Belvoir. 
The change from dull plantation life to this 
refined and cultivated circle developed in 
the quiet boy much that. was hitherto unsus- 
pected. There had in fact been a good deal 
of discussion among the Washingtons as to 
what to do with George. Mr. Fairfax had 
used influence to procure for him a position 
in the navy, but his mother would not hear 
of that, “for several persons told her it was 
a bad scheme.” Bishop Meade tells how 
George’s uncle, Joseph Ball, wrote to his 
mother from England, advising her against 
this course and saying: “As to any consid- 
erable promotion in the navy, it is not to be 
expected, as there are always so many gap- 
ing for it here, who have influence, and 4e 
has none.” 

It was at this time when Washington had 
no influence to advance himself, and his 
own family could not help him, that Lord 
Fairfax interposed. “ Little did that gentle- 
man expect,” says Parson Weems, “that he 
was educating a youth who should one day 
dismember the British Empire, and break 
his own heart, which truly came to pass.” 
Doubtless Fairfax perceived in that retiring 
boy something of the stuff heroes are made 
of. From that early period, when Wash- 
ington was about fifteen years old, to the 
day of his death, my lord never varied in 
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his friendship and esteem for him ; nor were 
good counsel or means for his use lacking 
when required. Finding that his young 
cousin, George William, of Belvoir, was 
quite as full of unemployed energy as was 
the youth Washington, Lord Fairfax dis- 
patched them both upon an expedition to 
explore his immense possessions beyond the 
mountains, fair as the promised land and 
watered by a river so beautiful that the 
Indians called it Shenandoah, “ Daughter 
of the Stars.” ‘Their task was to survey and 
make maps of this vast track of wilderness ; 
and with eager zeal the two friends set 
forth. For weeks they reconnoitered solitudes 
haunted by deer and elk, by bears and lurking 
panthers. With Indians for their guides, they 
plunged into the unbroken woods and biv- 
ouacked beneath the shadows of primeval 
trees ; and, sleeping, they were lulled by the 
rush of mighty rivers. They scaled the 
mountain-cliffs, and, gaining some sudden 
opening, gazed for mile upon mile over 
lovely prairies filled with waving grass. Old 
letters and their journals are full of evidence 
that this expedition was a source of keen 
delight to both of the Georges, whose firm 
friendship was cemented then for life. 
For their services, Lord Fairfax paid each 
of them a doubloon, and sometimes six pis- 
toles (about twenty dollars), a day; and the 
novel sensation of earning something for 
themselves added spice to their adventures. 

In one of the choicest spots of his terri- 
tory, my Lord Fairfax finally pitched his 
own tent. It was his intention to erect a 
manor-house there, and to the site chosen 
he gave the name of Greenway Court. On 
asloping hill-side in the beautiful Shenandoah 
Valley, near Winchester, stood a long build- 
ing made of the limestone of that region, asin- 
gle story in height, having a chimney at each 
end and a veranda the length of the front. 
Perched upon the roof were two wooden bel- 
fries, with bells to sound the alarm in case 
of raids by the savages.* This building was 
intended for the steward’s use ; the design for 
the manor-house was never carried out. Ata 
stone’s throw from the house, in the little 
clearing within which it was built, stood a 
rough cabin, with an open door, where in 
and out walked the stately fox-hounds—my 
lord’s especial pride. ‘To these narrow walls, 
furnished with racks for guns, and with shelves 
of choice old books, Lord Fairfax had come 
to pass the remainder of his days. 





* One of these bells has recently been pues 
by Mr. Kennerly, the present owner of Greenway 


Court, to the Greenway Court parish church. 





It would be a wrong to the memory of 
this essentially public-spirited man, were I 
understood to depict him as shut up within 
himself, and perpetually brooding over the 
wrongs he had received. Proprietor of an 
area equal to nearly one-fourth the present 
state of Virginia, Lord Fairfax found abun- 
dant occupation in holding audience with 
the backwoodsmen to adjust boundary lines, 
giving quittances, signing deeds, and daily 
feasting at his liberal board such squatters 
and Indians as came to his door. The 
object of my lord was to clear and colo- 
nize his lands. He became lord lieu- 
tenant of the county, and was active in his 
public duties as well as upright in discharg- 
ing them. At this period, he is represented 
as upward of six feet high, gaunt, raw- 
boned, near-sighted, with light gray eyes 
and a sharp aquiline nose. Hunting was 
his one passion. He took his hounds now 
to one, again to another, part of the county; 
and “ entertained every gentleman of good 
character and decent appearance, who at- 
tended him in the field—at the inn or ordi- 
nary where he took up his abode for the 
hunting season.” His horses and dogs were 
famed in the colony. Of his generosity, it 
was said “he would fill the ragged hat of a 
beggar with guineas;” but his own wants 
were few, and his habits almost ascetic. 

An interesting sketch of my lord of 
Greenway Court is to be found in the appen- 
dix to the now rare third edition of the 
travels of Doctor Burnaby, one of the pio- 
neers among English tourists in America. 
This worthy gentleman visited Lord Fairfax 
at Greenway Court in 1760, and to him, in 
this appendix published after my lord’s 
death, we are indebted, for almost the only 
account in print of the life led there. From 
it I glean the following kindly gossip: 


“Here Lord Fairfax built a small neat house, 
which he called Greenway Court, and laid out one 
of the most beautiful farms, consisting of arable and 
grazing lands, that had ever been seen in that quar- 
ter of the world. He there lived for the remainder 
of his life in the style of a gentleman farmer or, I 
should have said, of an English country gentleman. 
Hisdress corresponded with his mode of life, and, not- 
withstanding he had every year new suits of clothes 
of the most fashionable and expensive kind sent out 
to him from England, which o never put on, was 
plain in the extreme. His manners were humble, 
modest and unaffected ; not tinctured in the smallest 
degree with arrogance, pride or self-conceit. He 
was liberal almost to excess. The produce of his 
farms, after the deduction of what was necessary 
for the consumption of his own family, was given 
away to the poor planters and settlers in his neigh- 
borhood. To these he frequently advanced money 
to enable them to go on with their improvements, 


— 
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to clear away the woods and cultivate the ground. 
He was a friend and father to all who held and 


lived under him. Lord Fairfax had been brought | 


up in revolutionary principles, and had early imbibed 
high notions of liberty, and of the excellence of 
the British Constitution. He presided at the county 
courts held at Winchester, slams during the ses- 
sion, he always kept open table.” 


I take the liberty of interrupting the arch- 
deacon to relate an anecdote apropos of my 
lord as a magistrate. In 1752, an amusing 
contest occurred for the selection of the 
county seat. Lord Fairfax was tenacious 
in favor of Stephensburg; Colonel James 
Wood preferred Winchester, and, triumph- 
ing over my lord, carried his point by 
treating one of the justices to a bowl of 
punch. Fairfax never afterward spoke to 
Colonel Wood ! 

To continue our quotation from Doctor 
Burnaby : 


“So unexceptionable and disinterested was his 
behavior both public and private, and so generally 
was he beloved and respected, that during the late 
contest between Great Britain and America, he 
never met with the least insult or molestation from 
either party. Lord Fairfax’s early disappointment 
in love is thought to have excited in him a general 
dislike of the sex, in whose company, unless he was 
particularly acquainted with the parties, it is said he 
was reserved, and under evident constraint and 
embarrassment. But I was present when, upon a 
visit to Lieutenant-Governor Fauquier, who had 
arrived from England, he was introduced to his 
lady, and nothing of the kind appeared to justify the 
observation.”’ 


It was upon some such occasion of fes- 
tivity, that little Madame Esmond announced 
that * Lord Fairfax was the only gentleman 
in the colony of Virginia to whom she would 
allow precedence over her.” 

After Braddock’s defeat in 1755, the In- 
dians throughout the back settlements of 
Virginia, instigated by their French allies, 
began a series of terrible massacres, As 
many as three thousand lives are said to 
have been lost before order was restored. 
No planter of station escaped their treacher- 
ous designs ; and Lord Fairfax, whom they 
regarded as a great chief, was an especial 
object of their murderous ambition. A high 
price was set upon his scalp, and skirmishes 
in the neighborhood were of frequent occur- 
rence. In this juncture, being urged by his 
friends to leave Greenway Court, and retire 
to a place of safety, my lord replied that he 
was an old man, and might as well perish 
by the tomahawk as by disease; adding 
that, if he left, the district would immediately 
be broken up, and all his labor in cultivat- 
ing and civilizing that fair country be irrevo- 





cably lost. Fortunately, however, the dan- 
ger gradually disappeared. 

Fairfax’s friendship with Washington con- 
tinued undisturbed. My lord was stanch 
to the principles in which he had been 
educated (and which Archdeacon Burnaby 
queerly enough considered “ revolutionary”). 
But his soul was large enough to honor 
those which inspired the young Virginian. 
Lord Fairfax made frequent visits to Belvoir, 
to Mount Vernon and to Towlston, the last, 
Brian Fairfax’s place,—named for the old 
manor in Yorkshire,—where he was always 
sure of a warm welcome, and several days 
of fox-hunting in choice company. 

His deeds of lands as lord proprietor 
are a curiosity to American conveyancers of 
to-day. ‘Those now in my possession are 
upon vellum, and are beautiful examples 
of caligraphy. Their sonorous old-world 
phraseology at the beginning and at the 
ending, coupled with the backwoodsman’s 
uncouth definition of metes and bounds, 
sounds like the chimes of Westminster bells 
reverberating in a trackless_ wilderness. 
They are all for a “ composition” in hand 
paid, and reserve a rent to be paid “yearly 
and every year upon the feast-day of St. 
Michael the Archangel.” ‘They reserve also 
an interest in such mines as might be dis- 
covered on the lands; and were “ given at 
my office in the County of Fairfax, within 
my said proprietary, under my seal. Dated 
this day of * * * inthe * * * year of the 
reign of our Sovereign Lord George the 
Second, by the Grace of God of Great 
Britain, France and Ireland King, Defender 
of the Faith.” Literally “under” his large 
seal, which is affixed to the upper left hand 
corner of the instrument, being the family 
coat of arms with a lion and an unicorn for 
supporters. The punning Fairfax motto, 
“ Fare Fac” (Say it—do it), clinched the 
bargain! 

Fancy an evening scene at Greenway 
Court. 

After a day in the saddle, Lord Fairfax 
retires to his hunter’s lodge, where, as I 
have said, guns and other accouterments 
form, with books, the only ornament upon 
the rough walls, and a brilliant fire of pine- 
knots illumines with a Rembrandt glare the 
solitary figure in the arm-chair on the hearth. 
Joe, his faithful black body-servant, enters 
with my lord’s supper of venison and Bor- 
deaux. It is eaten in silence; Joe is dis- 
missed ; and my lord takes up a book from 
the small but sufficient library of an accom- 
plished gentleman in those days. It has no 
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power to enchain his lordship’s thoughts to- 
night. The volume falls from his hand, and 
his eyes seek the depths of the glowing coals. 
Without, the wind sweeps majestically with 
“Memnonian swell” through the encom- 
passing woods, and there is no other sound, 
save the occasional baying of a hound, and 
the soft crackle of the fire. There, “in the 
body pent,” sits the lonely old man; but 
his thoughts have taken a wide range. He 
has recrossed many a league of broad ocean, 
and is a boy again in dear old England. 
Athwart the scene flit a brilliant succession 
of figures, powdered, queued and patched. 
The taps of scarlet heels are heard, and the 
JSrou-frou of trailing brocades. The air is 
filled with fragrant odors, and one’s eyes are 
fairly dazzled by ancestral gems. It is 
Belinda and Saccharissa on their way to a 
rout. They will entomb all their charms, 
presently, within cumbrous old sedan- 
chairs; and then go off, lighted by flambeaux 
not half so bright as their own saucy eyes. 
His lordship sighs, springs up impatiently, 
takes from a secret drawer an indented 
parchment already worn, and gazes at it 
long and bitterly. At last, Joe comes in 
timidly, and finds that the fire is dead upon 
the hearth, and the old lord is still sitting 
motionless in his chair. 

“T will hunt to-morrow, Joe,’ 
lord, cheerfully. 


J 


says my 


Years passed on and his feeble days were 
drawing to a close. Honored and beloved 
as he was in the commonwealth, it is a fact 
to regret that his means and influence were 
never used in the cause which the greatest 
of his forefathers had championed, and in 
which they had won their chief renown. 
He never perceived that the colonies were 
entitled to the benefit of the Bill of Rights, 
quite as much as was England herself. He 
refused to understand that the resistance 
the gentlemen around him made to the 
claim of power of taxation without represen- 
tation, was only a renewal of the old fight 
waged for the right at Marston Moor and 
Naseby. From his hermitage in the forest, 
the old man looked sadly and wistfully upon 
the stirring events of the American Revo- 
lution. Until 1781, there was compara- 
tive tranquillity within the borders of the 
Old Dominion; the turmoil of actual war 
had been far away; but, in that year, 
the scene was suddenly changed, and 
armies gathered from every direction to con- 
front each other in Virginia and upon the 
very boundary of my lord’s proprietary 








district, where the last act of the drama 
was enacted. One day, sitting in the chair 
where age and weakness had now bound 
him, waiting—as his veteran ancestor had 
done at Denton, in Yorkshire, but in a very 
different spirit—for tidings from his young 
warrior at the front, he was told the news 
of the surrender of Cornwallis to Wash 
ington. The downfall of the British cause, 
wrought by the hand of the lad whom he 
had trained and molded, was a death blow. 
“Take me to my bed,” he said, turning 
to Joe; “it is time for me to die.” He 
never rallied. A few weeks passed. Wash- 
ington, in the height of his glory, sent gentle 
messages and letters of sympathy to the 
bedside of his friend. In December, 1781, 
he died. He is interred beneath the chancel 
of the little parish church at Winchester— 
the records of which show that he was first 
among the vestrymen, and that the land the 
church occupies was a present from him. 

In October, 1782, after his death and be- 
fore the treaty of peace, the General Assem- 
bly of Virginia passed an act, reciting that 
the proprietorship of the Northern Neck 
had descended upon an alien enemy, seques- 
trating the quit-rents due at the time of my 
lord’s death, and requiring that all quit- 
rents thereafter falling due, be paid into the 
public treasury, where they were credited 
upon account of taxes. In May, 1783, so 
much of that act as sequestrated moneys 
due at the date of the death of Lord Fairfax 
was repealed, and his executors were ena- 
bled to collect them. In October, 178s, it 
was enacted that “the land-holders within 
the said district of the Northern Neck shall 
be forever exonerated and discharged from 
compositions and quit-rents, any law, usage 
or custom to the contrary notwithstanding ;” 
and the state, assuming the ownership of all 
the lands theretofore unappropriated, re- 
moved the records to the office of the regis- 
ter of the land-office at Richmond, which 
functionary was authorized to make grants 
to applicants, “the same as for unappropri- 
ated lands elsewhere belonging to the com- 
monwealth.” In 1796, the Rev. Dr. Denny 
Martin, in England, who had changed his 
name to Fairfax, devisee of his uncle Rob- 
ert, seventh Lord Fairfax, had made sales 
to various persons, of the lands which 
had been specifically appropriated by the 
sixth Lord Fairfax to his individual use, 
either by deeds to himself, executed as 
lord proprietor, or by the actual surveys 
made by George Washington and others. 
Dr. Fairfax had claimed those lands in fee ; 
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he also claimed proprietary rights in so | 
much of the Northern Neck as was unap- | 


propriated at the sixth lord’s death. 
gation with the state and with others had 
ensued ; and a number of cases were pend- 
‘ing in the Court of Appeals, others in the 
Supreme Court of the United States. And 
that Dr. Fairfax’s pretensions were well 
founded, so far at least as concerned the 
lands he had claimed in fee, is evident from 
the fact that one of the purchasers from him 
was John Marshall himself, the greatest of 
all our great lawyers. Marshall arranged 
the disputes at last, as appears from an act 
of the General Assembly of December roth, 
1796, which recites at length a letter to the 
Speaker from Marshall, submitting to the 
state a proposition from him and all other 
like purchasers, and written in the lucid 
style afterward made so famous in the opin- 
ions handed down by him as Chief Justice 
of the United States. Under that act, Dr. 
Fairfax executed deeds “extinguishing his 
title to the waste and unappropriated lands 
in 
confirmed the title of those claiming under 


Liti- | 








to lands specifically “reserved by the 
late Thomas, Lord Fairfax, or his ances- 
tors for his or their use.” And that was 
the end of the magnificent lord-proprietor- 


him 


| ship which Fairfax had inherited from the 


| short time to enjoy his title. 





the Northern Neck;” and the state 


| 


Colepeppers. 

Robert, seventh Lord Fairfax, lived but a 
And then, 
Brian Fairfax, of Towlston and Mount 
Eagle in Virginia, went over to England 
and before the House of Lords made good 
his claim to the succession, as is attested by 
a series of official parchments, signed and 
sealed with due formalities in 1800, and by 
a mass of congratulatory letters from vari- 
ous members of the peerage, all now lying 
before me. With the sanctity of these 
documents, the ravages of time and the 
lawlessness of mice have made woful havoc. 

This Brian, the eighth lord, was the 
last of the Tory Fairfaxes. His son in 
Virginia was, and his great grandson in 


| Maryland is now, Lord Fairfax, Baron of 


Cameron ; but neither of them has consid- 
ered that a title of nobility could add dig- 
nity to a citizen of the United States. 





A POOR MOTHER. 


“‘] wIsH you joy.” Her lips put on a smile 

To mock the woful shadow in her eyes. 

“ Nay, I’ve no mind to blame you—tears and sighs 
Wont make or mend, but only the surprise— 

So sudden! Let me breathe a little while. 


“* See, dear,—’twas only yesterday I thought, 
Looking abroad, the world seemed green and glad. 
I thought God’s given me this—the kindest lad, 
The dearest child that ever woman had— 

And health and hands. I envied no one aught. 


“ My life was full; my heart went beating fast 
With pride, with hope, with mother’s happiness. 
I held both hands above it, to repress 

Great thrills of joy. O God! I could not guess 
How brief a time my counted wealth would last. 


“T knew you loved her? Child, I never knew! 
I saw you walk and talk, and dance and jest ; 
It seemed but foolish pastime at the best,— 
And you were both so young. I made no test 
Nor question of the future for you two. 


“ But ‘ marriage is not death’; you'll love me still ? 
A little—yes—with such love as may spread 
In overflow beyond your child’s bright head, 
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Your wife’s fair eyes. 


“ Hush—hush ; forgive me. 


Still, dear, I bless you! 


Ah no—the Past lies dead— 
And time goes on, and Nature has her will. 


I must weep or die! 
Through these blinding tears, 


I greet you bravely, beyond doubts and fears. 
For all the happiness of coming years, 
I greet the man ; but oh, my dey, good-bye!” 


ENGLISH SPELLING 

Ir requires no very close observation 
of the signs of the times, to be aware 
that reform of English orthography is 


AND SPELLING REFORM: 


I, 


| land than of this country; but to a certain 


rapidly coming to the front, as one of the | 


most important of the minor questions of 
the day. It is perfectly correct to assert 


that only a few years ago, the subject | 


scarcely excited any particular interest out- 
side of a very limited circle of scholars. 
Suggestions of change, of whatever nature, 
were rarely even referred to, save as illustra- 
tions of the harmless lunacy of crack- 
brained theorists. If they were spoken of 


| 


| during the few years just past. 


extent it is true of this. 

What has brought about this sudden 
change it is not so easy todetermine. Doubt- 
less there has been for a long time a wide 
dissatisfaction with the existing state of 
things, although it has found little audible 
expression. ‘To this dissatisfaction a pow- 
erful impulse has been given by the study 
of our speech in its earlier forms, a study 
which has made its most rapid progress 
The prin- 


| cipal objections which prejudice opposes 


seriously, it was nearly always for the pur- | 


pose of protesting against the audacity and 


impiety of that fanaticism which, for the | 


sake of an ideal perfection in unimportant 
details, would be willing to unsettle the 
véry foundations of the language, and im- 
pair, if not entirely destroy, a sacred legacy 


from the past, bound up forever whether for | 
| arship. 


good or evil, with the literature of the race. 

All this is now altered. Within the past 
five years, the discussion of the question 
has assumed an entirely different char- 
acter. The demand for reform is no longer 
confined to a few scattered scholars without 
influence, and usually without even so much 
as notoriety. On the contrary it has extended 
in some cases to whole classes. Philologi- 


cal societies appoint committees to examine | 


and report what is best to be done. School 
boards petition government to establish a 
commission to investigate the whole subject. 
Nor is participation in the controversy that 
has sprung up limited to those alone who 
have a direct interest in the educational 
aspects of the question. Either on one 


side or the other, men of letters of every | 


grade and scholars in every department are 
entering for a tilt in the orthographical tour- 
nament that is now going on. 


All this, | 


to change have their force almost wholly 
destroyed, when the facts of language are 
brought directly home to the attention. 
Shrines upon which ignorance conferred 
sanctity, and to which stupidity bowed with 
unquestioning adoration have been utterly 
and instantaneously demolished by the re- 
morseless iconoclasm of Early English schol- 
Moreover, the character of the ad- 
vocates of reform is something that of itself 
makes an impression. ‘To the opinions ex- 
pressed by them, their abilities and attain- 
ments may not be sufficient to command 
assent; but they are sufficient to impose 
respect. There is an uneasy consciousness 
in the minds of those most opposed to 
change that it is no longer quite safe to 
indulge in that contemptuous treatment of 


| the subject which a short time ago was the 


only argument. A reform which numbers 
among its advocates every living linguistic 
scholar of any eminence whatever, which in 
addition includes every one who has made 
the scientific study of English a specialty, may 
be inexpedient, may be impracticable, may 
be even harmful; but it cannot well be 
demolished by brief editorials, nor super- 
ciliously thrust aside with an air of jaunty 
superiority. If the question is to be argued 


to be sure, is strictly far more true of Eng- ! at all, it must now be argued on its merits. 





omen 
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In such a discussion it will be found that the 
favorers of change, whether unreasonable 
in their expectations or not, know precisely 
what they are talking about; and this is a 
charge that can rarely be brought against 


their opponents. 


All this certainly marks a decided ad- 
vance. But it would be a most dangerous 
error to suppose that after all, a very great 
deal, comparatively speaking, has been 
gained; it would be a fatal one to fancy, 
as some seem inclined to do, that the goal 
is now well-nigh at hand, that we are on 
the eve of entering an orthographical par- 
adise from which the devil of bad spelling 
will be forever shut out. It is at this point, 
indeed, that extravagant anticipations are 
more than perilous ; they are ruinous. High- 
wrought and unreasonable expectation of 
speedy success is sure to be followed by as 
unreasonable a despondency which is of 
itself sufficient to paralyze the efficiency of 
that patient steady endeavor by which re- 
form of any kind is accomplished, if accom- 
plished at all. It becomes, therefore, a 
matter of the first importance to acquire at 
the outset a clear conception of the con- 
ditions of the whole problem, and of the 
means and agencies necessary to its solu- 
tion. That we are moving is cause for 
congratulation; but for us at the present 
time, the pertinent inquiry is, how far have 
we got on. 

There are three phases through which 
orthographic reform must pass before it has 
any fair prospect of success; or, perhaps, 
it would be better to say there are three 
distinct periods in the progress of the move- 
ment which aims to bring about the adop- 
tion of any far-reaching change. ‘The first 
period will have been finished when general 
unanimity of opinion shall have been se- 
cured among linguistic scholars—among 
those who in reference to this subject may 
be called experts—that such a reform would 
be desirable if practicable. This is essen- 
tially the initiatory step. The point to be 
gained in the second period is the establish- 
ment of the conviction in the minds of the 
great body of intelligent men who have no 
special knowledge of language that such a 
reform is desirable. But when both these 
results shall have been reached, conceding 
that it is possible for them to be reached ; 
when the need of some reform is admitted 
by all, the question then arises what shall 
be its nature and extent. It is easy to see 
that these are all essentially distinct stages 
in the progress of the movement. But 





while they are and must be successive as 
regards the end to be accomplished, they 
are far from being necessarily so as regards 
those striving to bring it about. In all 
movements of this kind, some men will have 
considered and worked out whole schemes 
of reform before there is the slightest pros- 
pect of the adoption of any reform what- 
ever; nay more, before any human beings 
besides themselves have ever heard that the 
subject was a matter of discussion. It is 
not only natural that this should be so; it 
is eminently desirable. If the third question 
ever becomes a practical one, it will present 
difficulties of its own sufficient to task to 
the utmost for their removal the intellectual 
resources of scores of scholars who have 
had it under consideration for long periods 
of time, and looked at it from every point 
of view. 

It is plain that the first stage in the move- 
ment has passed. The first point has been 
gained. ‘There is among scholars no real 
difference of opinion as to the desirability 
of reform, though they may vary widely in 
their views as to its prospects of success, 
and still more widely as to what shall be 
its character. But on the question of its 
desirability, the representatives of linguistic 
schools furthest apart are fully agreed. In 
particular, every one of the leaders in the 
study of our early speech has not merely 
given in his adhesion to the movement, he 
has expressed himself as ardently in favor 
of it. One deservedly popular writer, who 
has done much in the past to awaken inter- 
est in our language, has, indeed, placed 
himself in opposition. We refer to Arch- 
bishop Trench. But he would be the last 
to claim for himself that he was entitled to 
speak on this subject with the authority of 
those whose views are antagonistic to his 
own; and, moreover, it is to be remembered 
that his opinions were uttered several years 
ago, long before the discussion had assumed 
its present character. Yet as he sees clearly 
what others see dimly, as he states the com- 
mon objections to change far more forcibly 
than is done by the vast majority of the 
defenders of the present orthography,— 
most of whom are, in fact, so full of zeal 
that no room has been left for knowledge, 
—there will be frequent occasion to refer to 
his statements in the course of our discussion. 

All this is encouraging, and justly encour- 
aging. But while so much as this has 
clearly been secured, there is no reason 
why we should shut our eyes to the fact 
that up to this time it is only the easiest 
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portion of the way that has been traversed. | a proper understanding has been gained of 


The second stage upon which the reform 
is entering is the difficult one; and the dif- 
ficulty cannot now be really appreciated, 
because the movement, though constantly 
gaining headway, has not yet become im- 
portant enough or formidable enough to 


awaken the full measure of hostility which it | 


is destined to encounter. A long and painful 
road must be traveled before the end of the 
journey isreached. The same story must be 
told over and over again, the same familiar 
arguments must be repeated, to use Shaks- 
pere’s words, with “damnable iteration.” The 
same stupid objections must be constantly 
met, and their stupidity exposed. In this 
point of view the position taken by Max 
Miiller at the beginning of his own most 
convincing article on the necessity of re- 
form seems hardly the true one, and fortu- 
nately indeed is not borne out by the 
character of the article itself. “The whole 
matter,” says he, “is no longer a matter of 
argument; and the older I grow the more 
I feel convinced that nothing vexes people 
so much and hardens them in their unbelief 
and in their dogged resistance to reforms as 
undeniable facts and unanswerable argu- 
ments.” This is unquestionably true. But 
no real reform was ever carried through save 
by reasoning,—reasoning which, while it 
finally won over the many, only hardened 
the hearts of the hostile few. He who ex- 
pects that indifference and ignorance and 
prejudice will be overcome by the agitation 
of a day, or will be laid aside at the dictum 
of a few scholars, no matter what their posi- 
tion or ability, shows by that very belief 
that he has no real conception of the 
mighty agencies that are needed, and wisely 
needed, to change anything long established 
by custom and sanctioned by authority. 
The battle has, accordingly, only just 
begun ; still it is a great step in advance 
that we are to havea battle at all. Moreover, 
on one point there is a general agreement. 
No one who has studied the subject at all 
seriously doubts that the present spelling 
of the language is utterly lawless and unsys- 
tematic. The fact is not denied by any, 
whether friendly or hostile to reform ; there 
are those to whom it seems apparently one 
of the chief glories of the English tongue. 
They appear to look upon these uncouth 
forms as having been bestowed by some 
divine agency, and naturally view any 
attempt to improve their conditions as a 
direct flying in the face of Providence. We 
cannot expect this feeling to pass away until 








the causes which brought about the existing 
state of things. ‘The very first question, 
therefore, that unavoidably comes up, is in 
reference to the circumstances to which 
English orthography owes its present lawless 
and unsystematic character. For a compre- 
hension of these, it will be necessary to make 
beforehand one or two general statements. 

All spelling is originally, in intention at 
least if not in perfect realization, phonetic; 
that is to say, it aims to represent invariably 
the same sound by the same letter, or by 
the same combination of letters. This idea 
lies at the root of the alphabet; otherwise, 
indeed, the alphabet would have had no 
reason for its existence. To picture to the 
eye the sound which had fallen upon the 
ear, so that it should never be mistaken 
for anything else, was the problem that pre- 
sented itself to the man or men who first 
devised that greatest of human inventions. 
‘To represent a particular sound by one 
character in one place, and by another in 
another place, would have seemed to them 
not merely as absurd, but as fatal, as would 
seem, for instance, to a painter now to have 
the figure of a horse stand for a horse in 
one picture, and in another for a different 
animal. This comparison must of course 
not be carried too far; the symbol being in 
one case a real one, in the other so far as 
we know, an arbitrary one. It is perfectly 


| proper, however, to draw from what has 
| been said two conclusions. 


So far as the 
original invention of the alphabet failed to 
secure the individual representation of every 


-sound then used, the invention was itself 


incomplete and imperfect. So far, again, 
as the characters of the alphabet have been 
diverted from their original design of repre- 
senting sounds, it is not an application of 


| the invention, but a perversion of it to 


inferior purposes, and to purposes for which 
it is not well adapted. 

If we go back to the earliest form of 
English, commonly called Anglo-Saxon, it 
will be found that orthography has remained 
essentially true to its legitimate object of 
conveying to the eye the sound heard by 
the ear. The variations of spelling, which 
form so marked a character of this and the 
following periods, are due almost entirely to 
the endeavor to represent, often rudely 
enough without doubt, the variations of the 
pronunciation. ‘To this cardinal principle 
our language may be said to have adhered 
with more or less of fidelity throughout the 
first centuries of its existence as a written 
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tongue. 
with the steady growth of a national litera- 
ture, dialectic diversity, both in spelling and 
pronunciation, would in process of time 
have disappeared from the speech of the 
A consistent orthogra- 
phy would have been established in which 
the Teutonic accentuation, the Teutonic 
sounds of letters, and the Teutonic repre- 
sentation of sounds would have prevailed 
throughout. But at an early period the 
language was subjected to influences of an 
entirely different nature. A new and dis- 
turbing element was added by the intro- 
duction into Great Britain of the Norman- 
French. This tongue exhibited almost as 
much variation in spelling as the Anglo- 
Saxon. But it was not to this fact that the 
confusion that sprang up was due. The 
Norman-French introduced, or at least made 
common, new letters; it gave to old letters 
new sounds; it had different combinations 
to represent the same sound. ‘The union 
between it and the Anglo-Saxon, so far as 
it took place, was, from the phonetic point 
of view, an ill-assorted one. But even all 
the uncertainty and disorder which arose in 
consequence might have been in the long 
run met and overcome, had not an agency 
more powerful than any yet known suddenly 
appeared on the scene. This was the in- 
vention of printing. The importance of its 
influence in this respect cannot well be over- 
estimated. Any confusion which might 
before have existed in spelling became from 
this time worse confounded. Upon the 
introduction of printing, indeed, English 
orthography entered into that realm of 
Chaos and old Night in which it has ever 
since been floundering; it then began to put 
on the shape it at present bears, “if shape 
it may be called which shape has none.” 
For the specially bad influence which 
this art exerted upon the spelling of our 
tongues, it is not easy to account. Still the 
fact is evident, however obscure may be the 
causes. Of several reasons given, one is 
that nearly all our early printers came from 
the Continent. As foreigners they had 
little or no knowledge of the proper spelling 
of our tongue, and in the general license 
that then prevailed, they could venture to 
disregard where they did not care to under- 
stand. The statement is also frequently 
made, that as the mechanical expedients for 
spacing were then extremely defective, 


letters were frequently inserted into, and 
dropped from, words as the necessities of 
the line required. 


But this is something 





There can hardly be a doubt that | hard to prove; and as the spelling of the 


poetry, where such devices were usually un- 
necessary, was just as lawless as that of the 
prose, the assertion is more than doubtful. 
It is almost certain, indeed, that not much 
weight can be attached to either of these 
explanations. Far more importance must 
be ascribed to the essentially different con- 
ditions under which the arts of writing and 
of printing were carried on; to the fact 
that when the latter with us displaced the 
former, it had to face at once the difficulty 
that there was ever among educated men 
wide diversity of pronunciation; and that 
largely owing to the long continuance of 
foreign and domestic wars, no established 
literary standard had grown up anywhere 
to which all felt obliged to conform. With 
the problems presented by the existence of 
disorder and confusion, which in many 
cases had their origin as far back as the 
coming together of two conflicting phonetic 
systems, the early printers were called upon 
to deal; and for the solution of them they 
were wholly unfitted, not so much by the acci- 
dent of birth, as by the very nature of things. 

The copyists of manuscripts, compared 
with the type-setters who succeeded them, 
were men of education. Some degree of 
cultivation was essential to a work which 
demanded, as the first condition of its suc- 
cessful accomplishment, a clear conception 
of the author’s meaning. In accordance 
with the practice universally prevailing, 
they would give to the word the spelling 
which to them represented the pronuncia- 
tion; as educated men, this would be done 
in the majority of cases with a reasonable 
degree of accuracy. Still that they were a 
long way from reaching any high ideal of 
excellence, we know from incontestable evi- 
dence. ‘The corruption of the text, caused 
by the willfulness or carelessness of copyists, 
was one of the few things that seem to have 
vexed the genial soul of the first great singer 
of our literature. Chaucer, in addressing 
his scribe, complains of the great trouble in 
revising his works to which he is put by the 
negligence of the latter, and fervently prays 
that he may have a scalled head, if he does 
not hereafter adhere to the original writing 
more closely. And toward the end of his 
“Troylus and Cryseyde,” there is, as Mr. 
Ellis remarks, something almost pathetic in 
his address to his “ litel boke ”: 


“And, for ther is so grete dyversite 

In Englissh, and in writynge of our tonge, 
So preye I God, that non myswrite the, 
Ne the mys-metere, for defaut of tonge!” 
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It is not likely that either imprecation or 
imploration had much effect upon the 
scribes of that day, who were probably as 
perverse a generation as the scribes of old. 
But there is this to be said in their favor,— 
they never lost sight of the cardinal prin- 
ciple that the proper office of orthography 
was to represent orthoépy; and so long as 
this was kept in view, the attainment of a 
reasonably complete correspondence be- 
tween spelling and pronunciation, while it 
might be delayed, was sure to follow at 
last. 

All this was checked and finally reversed 
after the introduction of printing. As has 
been intimated already, far higher require- 
ments were needed in the work of the copy- 
ist than in the mere mechanical labor of the 
type-setter. The former had to understand 
his author to represent correctly what he 
said. But there is no such necessity in the 
case of the compositor. Whatever intellect 
he may have he will not be called upon to 
use it to any great extent in his special line 
of activity. His duty is done if he faith- 
fully follows copy; and he can perform his 
work well in a language of which he does 
not comprehend a word. His labor is, and 
must always be, mostly mechanical; and 
the very fact that he is not responsible for 
results will always have a tendency to make 
him careless in details. The blunders in 
spelling, and in greater matters still, made 
in modern printing-offices where the most 
scrupulous care is exerted to attain correct- 
ness, are familiar to all. These evils would 
be immensely increased at a period when 
no such extensive precautions against error 
were taken in any case, and when in some 
cases it would seem as if no precautions 
were taken at all. The effects of the care- 
lessness and indifference that frequently 
prevailed would not be, and were not, con- 
fined to the work in which they were imme- 
diately manifested. The orthography of 
printed matter necessarily reacts upon the 
orthography of the men who are familiar 
with it. These, when they come to write, 
will be apt to repeat the errors they have 
learned from the books they read, and, with 
that peculiar ability in blundering shown by 
all careless spellers, will contribute number- 
less variations of their own. These, in turn, 
will be followed more or less by the type- 
setter, and thus new forms will be constantly 





added to the prevailing disorder. In this 


manner a complete circle is formed in which | 
author and printer corrupt each other, and 
both together corrupt the public 


Such was, in great measure, the situation 
of things in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. But necessarily it was a situa- 
tion that could not continue. ‘To a print- 
ing-office, uniformity of spelling, if not 
absolutely essential, is, to say the least, 
highly desirable ; and toward uniformity the 
printing-offices steadily bent their aim, since 
nobody and nothing else would. The 
movement in this direction was powerfully 
helped forward by the feeling which began 
to show itself after the revival of classical 
learning, that the office, or at least one 
office, of orthography was to represent deri- 
vation. Belief in this involved in its very 
nature the idea of fixedness of spelling ; and 
it gave the sanction of a quasi-scholarship 
to the demand for an unvarying standard 
which came from a mechanic art. The 
disposition to establish uniformity wherever 
practicable is one that will probably always 
manifest itself wherever the development of 
a language reaches such a point that the 
words, the vehicle of the thought, become 
objects of consideration, independent of the 
thoughts they convey. Just as there is a 
tendency toward fixed grammatical forms, 
toward fixed syntactical combinations in any 
speech that has reached a high degree of 
cultivation, so there will be a tendency tow- 
ard fixed spelling, which will of itself have 
a restraining influence on pronunciation, if 
there is between them any real relation. 
Changes will, of course, take place, but 
they will take place slowly. This is true 
whether the art of printing is known or 
not; but owing to that invention, it has in 
modern tongues assumed an importance 
which it never before held. In any discus- 
sion of reform, the desire for a fixed stand- 
ard, and perhaps it. is right to say the 
absolute necessity of its existence, with cer- 
tain limitations, is something that can neither 
be overlooked nor treated as of slight con- 
sequence. In the case of our own lan- 
guage, the movement toward uniformity, 
under the pressing needs of the printing- 
office, made rapid progress during the sev- 
enteenth century and the first half of the 
eighteenth. But unfortunately for us, the es- 
tablishment of the orthography went out of 
the hands of educated men, who might, per- 
haps, in time have established it upon stable 
principles; it came into the hands of men 
who knew nothing about it, and cared still 
less. In their selections from the variations 
of spelling that then existed, which in most 
cases doubtless represented actual differ- 
ences of pronunciation, it was the merest 
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accident or the blindest caprice that dic- 
tated the choice of the form to be regarded 
as the standard. As a result, we have uni- 
formity indeed, or at least an approach to it 
sufficient for all practical purposes. But it 
must not be forgotten that this uniformity 


‘is the work of printers and not of scholars ; 


that, as might be expected in consequence, 
it is a mere mechanical uniformity, and in 
no sense of the word a scientific one; that 
in effecting it, propriety was disregarded, 
etymology perverted, and every principle 
of orthoépy defied; and that men of cult- 
ure blindly followed in the wake of a 
movement which they had not the power, 
and probably not the knowledge, to direct. 
To the orthography thus manufactured 
Johnson’s Dictionary, which came out in 
1755, gave authority, gave currency, gave 
in fact universality. But it could not give 
consistency nor reason, for in it they were 
not to be found. 

In the meantime, while the written speech 
was tending toward petrifaction so far as 
regards the forms of its words, and assum- 
ing more and more in this respect the char- 
acter of a dead language, the spoken 
tongue remained full of vigor and life, and 
as a necessary consequence was constantly 
undergoing modification. While the spell- 
ing stood still, changes in pronunciation 
were numerous and rapid. Whether they 
were for the better or the worse is not perti- 
nent to this inquiry. But the necessary 
consequence has been to widen steadily the 
gulf that long ago began to disclose itself 
as existing between the spoken and the 
written word. The result we can see for 
ourselves. Every English speaker uses, to 
a large extent, two languages; one when 
he reads and writes, another when he talks. 
Out of this constantly increasing divergence 
between orthography and orthoépy has 
sprung the modern pronouncing dictionary, 
in which a great number of words have 
two spellings—one the standard form found 
in books, and following immediately upon 
it, in brackets, the form as it sounds to the 
ear. The pronouncing dictionary is called 
by Archbishop ‘Trench “the absurdest of 
all books.” But on what ground it can 
be spoken of as absurd by an advocate of 
the present orthography it is hard to under- 
stand. It is simply a necessity of the situ- 
ation. It is, to be sure, a rude and clumsy 
substitute for phonetic spelling, but it is not 
for him who protests against such spelling 
to denounce the aids to correct speaking, 
imperfect as they may be, which are ren- 





dered absolutely essential by the general 
prevalence of the opinions he accepts. 
Unfortunately this is not the worst. Out 
of this divergence between orthography and 
orthoépy, the phonetic sense of the English- 
speaking race early became, and has since 
continued, impaired, if indeed it be not too 
much to say that it has been well-nigh de- 
stroyed. No particular value having ever 
been attached to a character, there is noth- 
ing to determine what its exact value is 
when it appears in a word to which we are 
not accustomed. The power of appreciat- 
ing distinctions has, in consequence, been 
sensibly reduced. ‘Take by way of illus- 
tration the two sounds clumsily represented 
in modern English by #4. The ordinary 
man recognizes in practice the difference 
between the “4 of “thin,” and the ¢ of 
“then,” because he has painfully learned 
the pronunciation of every word in which 
this combination is found ; but in nine cases 
out of ten, it will never have occurred to 
him that there actually exists a difference 
in the pronunciation, and it will require a 
positive effort to appreciate it even after his 
attention has been called to it. If in so 
marked a divergence the perception has 
been weakened, what must be the condition 
of things when there is an attempt to dis- 
criminate delicate shades of sounds such as 
are denoted by the vowels? The phonetic 
sense has, in fact, become so weakened that 
it is no longer able to respond to any un- 
expected demand made upon it. For a 
highly educated man it is difficult—for an 
uneducated man it is practically impossible— 
to guess-at the form best suited to represent 
the sound. Hence a number of persons 
who set out to spell a word which none of 
them have ever seen, are likely to spell it in as 
many different ways. It is, perhaps, nothing 
strange that this phonetic inability, born of 
centuries of phonetic disuse, is now urged 
as a principal reason for not reforming or- 
thography at all. We are pointed to the 
wild work which men make when they 
attempt to write as they pronounce; we 
have held up before us the undeniable fact 
of their wide divergence in spelling, not 
only from one another but from themselves, 
even though there may be no appreciable 
difference in pronunciation. Yet this in- 
ability to represent accurately to the eye 
the sound conveyed to the ear is mainly the 
result of the long-continued existence of 
the present anarchy. It is a maxim of law 
that no one shall be allowed to take ad- 
vantage of his own wrong; yet the evil 
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effects caused by the lawlessness of the pres- 
ent system, or rather want of system, is 
one of the strongest arguments advanced for 
fastening its abominations upon us forever. 

It has been pointed out that the orthog- 
raphy in the movement toward fixedness 
of form was never once subjected to the 
operation of intelligent principle. What the 
printing-offices wanted was uniformity ; to 
secure it they stood ready to sacrifice any- 
thing and everything else; or perhaps it 
would be better to say they did not care for 
anything else. The peculiar spelling finally 
adopted in the case of an individual word 
as the standard, frequently owed its form 
to the merest chance, to caprice, or to care- 
lessness. Illustration in this point of view 
is more convincing than any statement, 
however strong; and it may be well ac- 
cordingly to describe with some detail, as 
a specimen of the rest, one of the numerous 
methods by which anarchy has been intro- 
duced into our present orthography. 

The distinguishing trait of the ancient 
spelling was that it made an effort to repre- 
sent the ancient pronunciation, and that to 
attain that end it had no hesitation about 
sacrificing uniformity. Language at that 


early period was learned almost entirely by | 


ear, and doubtless the very few men who at 
that time could read at all were in the habit 
of using many words they had never seen 
but only heard. Consequently, when writ- 


ers attempted to represent the spoken sound, | 


they differed widely in the orthography 
because there was often a wide difference 
in the orthoépy. This fact will explain 
many of the variations in the spelling of 
ancient printed books, if it be conceded 
that the spelling is the author’s and not 
the printer’s. One illustration will suffice. 
There is a common pronunciation of the 
word “catch,” unauthorized, and even by 
many of our dictionaries unrecognized, 
which makes it rhyme with “fetch.” Now 
this word must have been pronounced the 
same way in the sixteenth century, for occa- 
sionally it can be found with the spelling 
“ketch.” This form is, indeed, common in 
the writings of Gascoigne, a popular poet 
of that period, and is met with in the 
“ Faerie Queene” of Spenser. This varying 
orthography, caused by varying pronuncia- 
tion, has left peculiar traces of itself in our 
tongue, and has contributed to swell the 
number of anomalous formations, which 
seem so dear to many because they are 
anomalous. The result has been that when 


two methods of writing the same word 


were in common use, we have in modern 
English not unfrequently retained the spell- 
ing of the one form and the pronunciation 
of the other. 

Perhaps no better example can be given 
of this than in the very terms by which we 
designate the language itself and the coun- 
try of its birth. The authorized spelling of 
these is English and England ; their author- 
ized pronunciation, as given in the diction- 
aries, is ing-glish and ing-gland. How did 
this divergence come about? To the his- 
torical student of our tongue, the answer is 
by no means a difficult one. In the early 
speech there were two ways of writing the 
words, corresponding precisely, without 
doubt, to the two ways of pronouncing 
them. In an extract already given from 
Chaucer we have had the form “ Englissh,” 
but the forms “Inglis,” “Inglish, “ Ing- 
lysch,” “Ingland,” and numerous others 
very similar, are common in our early litera- 
ture, especially in that written in the north- 
ern dialect. Out of scores of illustrations 
that might be given, the following are all 
that will be needed : 

“This ilk bok is translate 
In to /nglis tong to rede 
For the love of /ng/is lede, 


Inglis \ede of Jngland.” 
Cursor MUNDI, lines 232-235. 


“This ordynance thaim thocht the best, 
For at that tyme was pes and rest 
Betwix Scotland and /ug/and bath.” 








BarBour’s BRUCE, lines 79-81. 


“Bot Jhesu Christ, that syttis in trone, 
Safe /nglysche men bothe ferre and nerre.” 
THOMAS OF ERSSELDOUNE, lines 13, 14. 


Here was a genuine difference in the sound 
conveyed to the ear, which naturally found 
expression in a difference of orthography. 
Modern English gets rid of any difficulty 
there may be in the choice by selecting one 
form to denote the spelling and the other to 
denote the pronunciation. 

Full as striking an example is the past 
participle of the verb to “be,” which is 
written “been” and pronounced di”, in ac- 
cordance with a spelling which at one time 
was very common. It ought to be added 
that the statement is perhaps true of this 
country only; at least Hawthorne declared 
that the pronunciation of this word was his 
test for deciding upon the nationality of the 
English-speaking scamp who applied to 
him for aid while he was American consul 
at Liverpool. 

But perhaps the most suggestive illustra- 
tion of all is the word “colonel.” The 
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pronunciation of this is so far removed from 
the spelling, that it was spoken of by Walker 
in his dictionary, as one of “those gross 
irregularities which must be given up as 
incorrigible.” Yet in the light of the state- 
ments that have been made and the facts 


‘ which have been given there is no difficulty 


whatever in accounting for this divergence. 
It may be well to say, however, before 
speaking of the origin of the form, that there 
was a time when it was unquestionably pro- 
nounced often as a word of three syllables, 
and pretty certainly as it is now written. 
Two instances which have been frequently 
cited will be sufficient to prove this point. 
Milton’s sonnet on the assault intended 
against the city of London begins with the 
following line : 


’ 


“Captain, or co/-o-nel, or knight in arms.’ 


Again in Butler’s “ Hudibras ” we have this 
couplet: 


“Then did sir knight abandon dwelling, 
And out he rode a-colonelling.”’ 


In both of these cases it is absolutely essen- 
tial to the meter that the 0, which is now 
elided, shall be pronounced as a separate 
syllable ; and there is no reason to believe, 
as will be seen from what follows, that the 
/ when written was then sounded as if it 
were 7. 

The derivation of this word has been 
much disputed, but there is now a pretty 
general agreement among the best etymol- 
ogists that it came into the French language 
in the sixteenth century from the Italian 
colonello, which itself came from colona, and 
this again had for its original the Latin 
columna, Whether the English borrowed 
the term from the French or directly from 
the Italian may be a question. But in both 
English and French there was at the time 
of its introduction a permutation of / and 7, 
so that in each of these tongues it appears 
in the two forms of colonel and coronel. In 
accordance with the principles pervading 
the orthoépy of our speech, the sound of 
the second @ was frequently dropped in the 





case of the latter, and with it at that period 
frequently disappeared also the letter itself. 
Thus in the correspondence with the home 
government of the Earl of Leicester, who, 
in 1585-6 commanded the English and 
Dutch forces in the Netherlands against the 
Spaniards, the word is spelled by him “ cor- 
onell” or “cornel.” In Spanish, indeed, 
the word was at that time generally, perhaps 
invariably, corone/, and such has remained 
its orthography to the present day. Nor is 
it improbable that to that language the 
speech of the then greatest military nation 
of Europe, with which England came con- 
stantly into contact, often into collision, may 
be mainly due the early adoption and wide- 
spread use of the particular pronunciation 
that has now become universal. At any 
rate the two forms “colonel” and “ coro- 
nel” lasted side by side down to the middle 
of the seventeenth century. But as the 
tendency toward a fixed and unvarying 
orthography became more and more de- 
cided, one of them had to disappear. Again 
the same blundering compromise was made. 
The pronunciation of the one form had 
become general and was necessarily re- 
tained; but along with it was retained the 
spelling of the other. 

This is a brief account of but one of the 
many ways in which, by the operation of in- 
difference or ignorance, English orthography 
has been perverted from its legitimate office. 
Stories of the same general nature could be 
told of scores of words, The history of our 
spelling is in no small number of instances 
the history of blunders which, originating in 
illiteracy almost scandalous, have now be- 
come thoroughly sanctioned by custom and 
consecrated by time. And yet there are 
people who honestly believe there is some- 
thing peculiarly sacred about the present 
orthography of the English tongue, who 
look upon this creation of type-setters as the 
crowning mercy to our race of an all-wise 
Providence, and actually shudder when a 
new spelling is employed, as if the fount- 
ains of the great deep were breaking up 
and the civilization of the world were threat- 
ened with a second deluge of barbarism. 
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THE ART SCHOOLS OF PHILADELPHIA. 


(WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE PUPILS.) 





THE ANTIQUE CLASS. 


‘Tue schools of the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of the Fine Arts are conducted upon a 
much more elaborate scale than those of 
the National Academy of Design. And 
whether or no they have on that account 
any superiority over the National Academy 
or the other New York schools, they have 


certain distinguishing characteristics that | 


are worth considering. Philadelphia is, ap- 
parently, not to be described with precision 
as an art center. Although West, and Stu- 


art, and the Peales are more or less inti- | 


mately associated with its memories, and 
several excellent painters of more recent 
times have been born and have painted 
there; although its Academy of the Fine 
Arts is the oldest in America and possesses 
a permanent collection,—to which no one 


is forbidden to present any kind of painting | 


or sculpture, one infers,—and although its 
VoLt. XVIII.—52. 


(DRAWN BY PHILIP B. HAHS.) 


private galleries are not only famous, but 
so deservedly famous that they contain by 
| far the best works of several modern mas- 
ters that are in this country, still, in spite of 
all this, Philadelphia, as an art center, is 
perhaps looked upon a little de haut en bas, 
| from the towering zsthetic heights of the 
| metropolis. It is, perhaps, in this regard 
| somewhat provincial. Its “leading men” 
| manage everything, and everything is viewed 
by them more from the stand-point which 
| Meecenas is apt to occupy than from 
| either the government stand-point of 
| Paris or that maintained by our own metro- 
politan plutocracy, which is more than con- 
| tent to let all the art there is outside its 
own galleries take care of itself. But the 
esthetic provincialism of Philadelphia cer- 
tainly has its advantages; and, however 
beneficent government supervision of art 
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may be, it is perhaps better that, where 
there is no hope of such supervision,—as 
in a country whose attachment to “ private 
enterprise” and jealousy of state interven- 
tion are rooted and comprehensive—there 


.should really be some private enterprise. 


And this force, which, in New York, is 
exerted solely, or almost solely, by the 
painters themselves, and so is limited in 
many practical ways, is in Philadelphia a 
visible force, exerted with enthusiasm by 
the “leading men.” These gentlemen are 
very unselfishly interested in the progress 
of art; and they pay for their entlrusiasm 
liberally, and without in the least grumbling 
at the price. When the present Mzecenases 
pass away, probably they will be succeeded 
by others; very likely they have made 
arrangements that the good they are doing 
shall not die with them. At all events, at 
present they conduct the Philadelphia art 
schools upon an elaborate scale, and pro- 
vide for art students more advantages, from 
a material point of view, than can be 
obtained anywhere else, and these advan- 
tages seem secure. There is no profes- 
sional intermeddling. 
gentlemen may be of placing the pictures 
of Mr. Rothermel beside those of Fortuny 
and Millet and Delacroix in their own gal- 
leries, they do not permit even an artist so 
distinguished as Mr. Rothermel to have a 
voice in the management of what is distinct- 
ively their Academy. Possibly they dread 


However fond these | 





professional jealousies, professional junkerism, | 


what-not. Certain it is that they manage their 
Academy very well themselves. Models, 
male and female, are provided in abundance, 
and none of them are employed for more than 
a week or two every season. Dissections 
are arranged for to the heart’s content of the 
students,—so any one unacquainted with 
their zesthetic usefulness would fancy. Mod- 
eling is cared for as well as painting and 
drawing. The collection of casts from the 
antique is larger than any in New York. 
One large room is entirely occupied by casts 
of the Parthenon and a few other marbles 
ranking next to these. The walls of another 
are nearly covered with Braun autotypes from 
the pictures of the old masters. ‘The Acad- 
emy’s large collection of engravings and small 
but useful library are accessible to the stud- 
ents. 
and painting and a lecturer on artistic anat- 
omy. One would say, surely, that a school 


with such apparent advantages as these 
could sustain with equanimity the reproach 
of provincialism, and indeed take pride in 


| mittee of artists and directors. 


There are two professors of drawing | 


being “a kind of family affair.” In some 
sort a family affair, however, it is; and the 
pros and cons of argument concerning its 
superiority are quite analogous to those 
urged in the controversy as to the compara- 
tive advantages of such colleges as Amherst 
and Princeton and such a university as 
Harvard, say. This latter controversy is 
not yet settled in the minds of many excel- 
lent people, even in the abstract. But it 
is pretty clear that in the specific instance 
of the Philadelphia art schools, the circum- 
stance that they are “a kind of family 
affair” is a great advantage to them, and, 
indeed, that if they should cease to be so, 
they would rapidly deteriorate in usefulness. 

They have always, since their foundation, 
had something of this character,—have al- 
ways depended upon individual exertion 
and the enthusiasm of a few whose ardor has 
not been dampened by the general untoward 
atmosphere of a place that is distinctly not 
an art center. But it is only within the past 
ten years that they have become systematized 
as they are at present. During the early 
history of the Academy, they were little else 
than associations of artists who took advan- 
tage of the Academy easel-room and casts, 
and now and then formed for themselves 
life classes, usually under the auspices of 
the Artists’ Fund Society. They paid their 
models by subscription,’ and, in general, 
were simply a co-operative society with im- 
provement in drawing for a common object. 
In 1847, the Academy, then in Chestnut 
street, was burned, and rebuilt with closer 
reference to the needs of these desultory 
strugglers, whereupon naturally the numbers 
of the classes increased in due proportion 
to the increased accommodation for them, 
and the school began to take some definite 
shape. A certain standard of admission 
was established and maintained by a com- 
However, 
in one respect the fire had proved a disad- 
vantage, as the casts were destroyed by it 
and were not replaced, indeed, until nearly 
ten years thereafter. It is probable there 
was not much instruction in these years, 
and that what there was was not of the 
strictest and best. One of the painters who 
dispensed it, I believe, set his pupils at 
making copies of his own paintings. In 
such an instance it may be doubted if the 
attainment of accuracy was not overbal- 
anced by the general esthetic decay in- 
volved. But when, in 1868, Mr. Christian 
Schussele was appointed professor of paint- 
ing there was an end of that, and the claims 
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of nature, and of Greek rather than of Phil- 
adelphia art, as models, came to be better 
recognized. ‘There was an end, too, of 
desultory instruction. System was intro- 
duced, and the instruction considerably ex- 
tended. Since then, on the whole, the 
schools have prospered. For a time, how- 
ever, in the interval between the sale of the 
Chestnut street property in 1871 and the 
completion of the present building in 1876, 
the casts were placed in a building at the 
corner of Sixteenth and Filbert streets and 
used there. Afterward they 
stored in a house on Penn Square which 
belonged to the Academy, where they 
could be little used for lack of space and 
light, although the students who still re- 
mained on the rolls drew from them occa- 
sionally. But during this time, life classes 
were formed by a private society called the 
Sketch Club, and many of their members 
joined the classes of the Academy when 
they were thoroughly re-established in 1876. 
In that year, Doctor Keen, who had for 
some years given private courses of lectures 
to artists in the Philadelphia School of Anat- 
omy, was appointed professor of artistic 
anatomy, and Mr. Thomas Eakins—with 
whose name and ability as a painter every 
visitor to the Exhibition of the Society of 
American Artists last winter must be ac- 
quainted—was chosen assistant professor 
of painting and pro-sector in anatomy. 


For the past three years, then, the schools | 


have been in operation as they are at present. 

For the past season their statistics are as 
follows: first antique class, 41 men, 18 
women, total, 59; second antique, 27 men 
16 women, total, 43; life class, 81 men, 47 
women, total, 128; making altogether 149 
men, 81 women, and a grand total of 230 
on the rolls of the schools. The following 
table, however, shows that the average 
attendance is certainly not greater than these 
figures imply : 


AVERAGE ATTENDANCE, 








Day Antique. . 33-4 
E vening * -. 27.0 
en's morning life class, 6 days i in the week... - 145 
‘ evening ote - 30.0 
morning modeling class, be oat 12.0 
Women’s “ ife 5* = 21.2 
= evenin ee tea os - ILS 
“* afternoon modeling ““ 3 “ * - 12.0 
Daily average of all men’ s life classes. . -. 35-5 
women’s “ - 16.35 
Daily average CG cc scavreekanenennn 51.85 
“ antique “ 46.90 
Daily average of all classes................. . 98.75 
Maximum attendance (November 21, 1878) 133- 
Minimum (November "7 1876) 64. 
iiikccceskses’ chin Sanedectenwennsnees 96.5 





had to be | 


The rooms in which the students draw 
and paint and model would not fail to 
excite the envy of New York art students. 
The Academy is a spacious building, and 
its scale is as much larger than that of 
the National Academy of Design as the 
difference between the prospective needs 
in 1860 and in 1876 would naturally make 
| it. But whereas the National Academy was 
| designed chiefly for the exhibitions of pict- 
| ures without much regard to the comfort 
| and convenience of the classes, which are 
relegated to the basement, almost the en- 
tire ground floor of the much larger Phila- 
delphia Academy is exclusively reserved 
for the use of the schools, As one enters 
from Broad street, he soon finds himself in 
the hall of antiques, lighted by a large 


skylight. ‘To the left is the “ Dying Gladi- 
ator,” before which two or three young peo- 


ple have erected their easels and are working 
in crayon. The right wing of the hall is 
lined with casts from the “ Venus of Milo” 
and Myron’s “ Discobolus,” past the Roman 
emperors and down to very late work, and 
including, of course, the usual casts for be- 
ginners. The students are taking their 
choice, and are scattered in every direction, 
getting each his or her favorite view of 
some cast. They form either the first 
antique class to which they have been 
admitted upon the presentation of an ac- 
ceptable drawing from the solid, such as 
the cast of a head or hand, and which 
they draw from casts of portions of the 
| body; or the second antique, to which they 
have been promoted upon making a satis- 





, | factory drawing from casts representing the 


whole figure. Down what may be called 
the nave of this spacious interior, the first 
door on the right opens into a room in 
which the sketch classes only, work. 
Around the walls are, perhaps, the most 
complete collection of carbon photographs 
from old masters in the country (out- 
side of the Braun agency), and the benefit 
to be obtained from a study of them, and 
possibly it would not be too fanciful to say 
the insensible benefit of a daily view of them, 
must be of consequence. On a raised turn- 
table is a young woman, say in a black 
dress with a red shawl thrown over her 
head and shoulders and reclining in a 
picturesque attitude in a chair,—posing in 
her turn for the co-operative sketch class, 
which is similar in design to those of the 
National Academy, and the Art Students’ 
League. Next this, on the same side, is the 
main life class room of the Academy, pro- 
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vided with dressing-rooms and other conven- 
iences, and probably the largest room in the 


variety over monotonous excellence. When 
the model is changed every week or fortnight, 


country that is devoted to such a purpose. | in the course of a season there must be not a 





A POSE FOR THE SKETCH CLASS. 


Here the men’s and women’s life classes work 
at different hours. Admission tothe life classes 
is granted upon presentation of a satisfactory 
drawing from a cast of the entire figure. All 
the drawings are submitted to the committee 
of instruction, who, with Professor Schussele, 
examine and pass upon them at the regular 
bi-monthly meetings. In this room,—to take | 
one class as an example of all,—some twenty 
young men, considerably younger than the 
average at the National Academy schools, 
range themselves every morning and evening 
in a semicircle around a living and nude 
model. Almost without exception they use 
the brush—which would excite wonder and 
possibly reprehension from the pupils of the 
National Academy. From five to thirty min- 
utes is spent in posing the model, which the 
pupils do themselves, sometimes under the 
supervision of Professor Schussele or Mr. 
Eakins, but oftener unaided. The model is 
an admirable one,—at least the one I saw, an 
athletic sailor, was fine. And if, as I infer | 
from some of the sketches that lay about the | 
room, this is not always true, it is probably 
due to Professor Schussele’s preference for 











(DRAWN BY HARRY R. POORE.) 


few that in no degree suggest Aphro- 
dite or Apollo. But I saw a sketch of 
none that was not individual, none 
whose ugliness was characterless. A 
half hour after this finely developed 
sailor just mentioned had been posed, 
it was interesting to make the circuit of 
the easels. Every degree of merit and 
every variety of method was to be no- 
ticed. Ofcourse there was nothing ideal 
on any canvas or paper,—nothing bet- 
ter than the superb figure that was the 
focus of the group. But one looks 
for beauty elsewhere than in the work 
of pupils, and indeed would be by no 
means hopefully impressed at witness- 
ing evident effort after it. Here and 
there, however, there were canvases 
that had clearly caught traits of the 
model. One in particular had an 
admirable portrait of the man— 
everything essential indicated in a 
half hour’s work, and nothing added 
or needing to be added but emphasis, 
definiteness, completeness. From this 
the scale of excellence descended 
to an outline drawing in charcoal, 
which it would require weeks to bring 
into any resemblance to the model ; 
or, indeed, to get together atall. It 
was notable, however, that excellence con- 
siderably preponderated,—notable also that 
earnest diligence, not to say ardor, was uni- 
versal, As I have said, the majority of stud- 
ents were painting. Professor Schussele, who 
is conservative, prefers a leng apprenticeship 
in drawing with the point or stump. He in- 
sists on along preliminary study ofthe antique. 
Mr. Eakins, who is radical, prefers that the 
pupil should paint at once, and he thinks a 
long study of the antiquedetrimental. ‘There 
is no conflict ; for the instruction is nothing 
if not elastic, it appeals to the pupil’s reason 
with candor, and avoids anything like rigid 
direction. But, as is natural with ambitious 
students, most of these take Mr. Eakins’s 
advice. That advice is almost revolutionary, 
of course. Mr. Eakins’s master, Géréme, 
insists on preliminary drawing; and insist- 
ence on it is so universal that it was natural 
to ask an explanation. 

“ Don’t you think a student should know 
how to draw before beginning to color?” 

“T think he should learn to draw with 
color,” was Mr. Eakins’s reply. And then 
in answer to the stock objections he con- 
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THE MALE LIFE CLASS. 
tinued : “ The brush is a more powerful and | 
rapid tool than the point or stump. Very 
often, practically, before the student has had | 
time to get his broadest masses of light and 
shade with either of these, he has forgotten 
what he is after. Charcoal would do better, 
but it is clumsy and rubs too easily for 
students’ work. Still the main thing that 
the brush secures is the instant grasp of the 
grand construction of a figure. ‘There are 
no lines in nature, as was found out long 
before Fortuny exhibited his detestation of 
them ; there are only form and color. The | 
least important, the most changeable, the | 
most difficult thing to catch about a figure | 
is the outline. The student drawing the 
outline of that model with a point is con- 
fused and lost if the model moves a hair’s- 
breadth; already the whole outline has 
been changed, and you notice how often he 
has had to rub out and correct; meantime 
he will get discouraged and disgusted long 
before he has made any sort of portrait of 
the man. Moreover, the outline is not the 
man ; the grand construction is, Once that 
is got, the details follow naturally. And as 
the tendency of the point or stump is, I 





| 


(DRAWN BY WALTER M. 


DAVIs.) 


think, to reverse this order, I prefer the 
brush. I don’t at all share the old fear 
that the beauties of color will intoxicate the 
pupil, and cause him to neglect the form. 
I have never known anything of that kind 
to happen unless a student fancied he had 
mastered drawing before he began to paint. 
Certainly it is not likely to happen here. 
The first things to attend to in painting the 
model are the movement and the general 
color. ‘The figure must balance, appear 
solid and of the right weight. The move- 
ment once understood, every detail of the 
action will be an integral part of the main 
continuous action; and every detail of color 


| auxiliary to the main svstem of light and 


shade. The student should learn to block 
up his figure rapidly, and then give to any 
part of it the highest finish without injuring 
its unity. ‘To these ends, I haven’t the 
slightest hesitation in calling the brush and 
an immediate use of it, the best possible 
means,” 

“ All this quite leaves the antique out of 
consideration, does it not ?” 

Mr. Eakins did not say “the antique be 
hanged,” because though he is a radical he is 
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also contained and dispassionate; but he 
managed to convey such an impression, “I 
don’t like a long study of casts,” he said, 
‘*even of the sculptors of the best Greek 
period. At best, they are only imitations, 
and an imitation of imitations cannot have so 
much life as an imitation of nature itself. 
The Greeks did not study the antique: 
the ‘Theseus’ and ‘lIllyssus,’ and the 
draped figures in the Parthenon pedi- 
ment were modeled from life, undoubt- 
edly. And nature is just as varied and just 
as beautiful in our day as she was in the 
time of Phidias. You doubt if any such 
men as that Myron statue in the hall exist 
now, even if they ever existed? Well, they 
must have existed once or Myron would 
never have made that, you may be sure. 
And they do now. Did you ever notice, by 
the way, those circus tumblers and jumpers 
—I don’t mean the Hercules? ‘They are 
almost absolutely beautiful, many of them. 
And our business is distinctly to do some- 
thing for ourselves, not to copy Phidias. 
Practically, copying Phidias endlessly dulls 
and deadens a student’s impulse and obser- 
vation. He gets to fancying that all nature 
is run in the Greek mold; that he must 
arrange his model in certain classic atti- 
tudes, and paint its individuality out of it; 
he becomes prejudiced, and his work rigid 
and formal. The beginner can at the very 
outset get more from the living model in a 
given time than from study of the antique 
in twice that period. That at least has been 
my own experience; and all my observa- 
tion confirms it.” 

Here then are two things which distin- 
guish the Philadelphia from the New York | 
schools—immediate drawing with the brush 
and no prolonged study of the antique. 
Another is modeling, of which there is none 
at all done at either the Cooper Union or 
the National Academy, and which is not 
practiced at the League in direct connection 
with painting. When Mr. Eakins finds any 
of his pupils, men or women, painting flat, 
losing sight of the solidity, weight and | 
roundness of the figure, he sends them | 
across the hall to the modeling-room for | 
a few weeks. There is now no professor | 
of modeling, but, as modeling is not pur- | 








sued for the end of sculpture but of 
painting, the loss is not deeply felt. And 
Mr. Eakins is frequently present to give 


advice and render assistance. Some twelve 


ing models for it as are made for the classes 
in painting. A change is made at least every 
fortnight, and the students make themselves 
familiar with every variety of form. ‘They 
model extremely well, as a rule, I should 
say—though there are the same differences 
to be observed here as in the painting 
classes. The same characteristics in other 
respects are evident also. Nowhere is 
there any effort at anything but individual 
portraiture—no attempt to make a Phidian 
statue from a scullion model. I saw an 
excellent test case of this: the model was a 
heavy, finely developed woman; the trunk 
was admirable, but the extremities were 
large and coarse—manifestly made so by hard 
physical lebor. One would have said that 
the temptation to correct the distortions of 
nature by the aid of the idea furnished by 
the trunk would have been irresistible. But 
apparently no such notion had even occurred 
to any one. Evidently, the modelers were, 
for the time being, bent on learning how to 
work rather than on original creation. 

“We change the model as often as possi- 
ble,” explained Mr. Eakins, “ because it is 
only by constant change that pupils learn 
that one model does not look at all like 
another. There is as much difference in 
bodies as in faces, and the character should 
be sought in its complete unity. On seeing 
a hand one should know instinctively what 
the foot must be.” 

“Sometimes there seems to be small in- 
dication in one of the other,” I interposed, 
innocently, glancing at the model on the 
turn-table. 

“IT only mean that nature builds harmo- 
niously,” was the reply. “I grant that you 
can’t instinctively apprehend unnatural dis- 
tortions, or argue from a man’s hand that 
he has lost a toe.” 

What chiefly distinguishes the Philadel- 
phia school, however, is its dissections for 
advanced pupils. Every winter, something 
more than a fourth part of the students 
spend more or less time in the dissecting- 
room, under Mr. Eakins’s supervision, and 
twice a weck all the pupils listen to the 
lectures of Dr. Keen upon artistic anatomy. 
The matter is pushed so far as to be pur- 
sued in studies outside the schools. In the 
instruction given by the schools, perhaps not 
more than one-tenth of the pupil’s time is 
accorded to the work of dissection. Every 


winter or early spring, Mr. Eakins takes 
or fourteen students are in this room | a large class to a suburban bone-boiling 
daily. It is large, high, and light. The | 
same liberal provisions are made for procur- | 


establishment, where they dissect horses in 
the slaughter-house, and in summer they 
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continue the work with studies of the | discussed among those of the painters who 
living animal (modeling and painting and | pay any attention to such matters. Perhaps 
studying his movement), which they make | the consensus of competent opinion is 
at Mr. Fairman Rogers’s farm.  Lect- | against the advisability of insisting on a 
ures similar to those of Dr. Keen are | scientific study of structure to the end of 
common to almost all art schools, of course. | the representation of aspect. Whether or 
Abroad, some knowledge—some scientific | no this is so, there are surely many reasons 
knowledge, if the adjective emphasizes— | why it should seem natural; and of these, 
of anatomy is insisted upon, and in Paris, at | two may serve as specimens, namely: the 
least, even dissection, though not provided | general ignorance of painters, even those 





THE WOMEN’S LIFE CLASS. (DRAWN AND ENGRAVED BY ALICE BARBER.) 


for, is encouraged by M. Géréme, some of | most interested, upon the subject, and the 
whose pupils make their own arrangements | unanimous rejection of dissecting by the 
with the hospital authorities and learn what | art schools of the world. That is to say, 
they can for themselves of the intricacies of | in the first place, one’s ignorance, empiri- 
bone and muscular structure and move- | cally, of the value of dissecting induces 
ment. Although in neither the Academy | an @ friori feeling against it—something 
nor the Cooper Union schools of this city | which really amounts to a prejudice; and 
is there any instruction in anatomy, the Art | in the second place, one feels fortified in 
Students’ League has lectures once or twice | one’s somewhat hasty conclusion by the 
a week by Mr. Hartley, the sculptor. But | circumstance that in countries where art is 
in dissections presided over and directed | most loved, and the best means of promot- 
by the professor of painting, the school of | ing art and producing artists most carefully 
the Philadelphia Academy is, so far as I | considered, dissecting is left to the hap- 
know, unique. The question at once sug- | hazard option of the individual pupil, who, 
gested by this is vigorously and variously | furthermore, is not specially advised of its 
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importance. The first step candor takes, 
however, in an instance of this sort 
toward the possible readjustment of pre- | 
conceptions, or at least prejudices, by actual 
experience. Such a step here implies a 
visit to the Philadelphia school and an 
actual experience of its dissections and 


is 


accompanying anatomical lectures. Let 
the reader attempt it in imagination. He 


starts with the preconceptions just hinted ; 
summed up, these may be said to be the 
prevailing feeling in regard to dissection,— 
the atmosphere of the dissecting room ; 
the ugly, not to say horrible, “ material” 
with which it is of necessity provided; its 
arsenal of dread-looking implements; its 
tables and benches, disclosing only too 
plainly their purpose, and finally, the dead 
and dismembered semblance of what was 
once a human being. All one’s feeling in 
regard to this is accentuated and empha- 
sized by the thought that it is all to an end 
distinctly not utilitarian but esthetic; and | 
thus one’s physical revulsion is re-enforced 
by an intellectual notion that it is, in its | 
nature, paradoxical and absurd. 

“Don’t you find this sort of thing repul- | 
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sive? At least, do not some of the pupils 
dislike it at first?” Mr. Eakins is asked. 

“TI don’t know of any one who doesn’t 
dislike it,” is the reply. “Every fall, for 
my own part, I feel great reluctance to be- 
gin it. It is dirty enough work at the best, 
as you can see. Yes, we had one student 
who abstained a year ago, but this year, 
finding his fellows were getting along faster 
than himself, he changed his mind and is 
now dissecting diligently.” 

“But you find it interesting, 
less ?” 

“ Intensely,” says one of the students, 
with ardor, 

* And don’t you find your interest becom- 
ing scientific im its nature, that you are 
interested in dissection as an end im itself, 
that curiosity leads you beyond the point at 
which the zsthetic usefulness of the work 
ceases ? I don’t see how you can help it.” 

“ No,” replies Mr. Eakins, smiling, * we 
turn out no physicians and surgeons. About 


neverthe- 


| the philosophy of esthetics, to be sure, we 


do not greatly concern ourselves, but we 
are considerably concerned about learning 
how to paint. For anatomy, as such, we 
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care nothing whatever. To draw the hu- 
man figure it is necessary to know as much 
as possible about it, about its structure and 
its movements, its bones and muscles, how 
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what it is that he is idealizing; otherwise 
his idealization—I don’t like the word, by 
the way—becomes distortion, and distortion 
is ugliness. This whole matter of dissection 


PORTRAIT OF GENTLEMAN AND DOG (FROM PAINTING BY SUSAN H. MACDOWELL.) 


they are made, and how they act. 
don’t suppose we pay much attention to the 
viscera, or study the functions of the spleen, 
I trust.” 

“ But the atmosphere of the place, the 
hideousness of the objects! I can’t fancy 
anything more utterly—utterly—inartistic.” 

“ Well, that’s true enough. We should 
hardly defend it as a quickener of the zs- 
thetic spirit, though there is a sense in 
which a study of the human organism is 
just that. If beauty resides in fitness to any 
extent, what can be more beautiful than 
this skeleton, or the perfection with which 
means and ends are reciprocally adapted 
to each other? But no one dissects to 
quicken his eye for, or his delight in, beauty. 
He dissects simply to increase his knowl- 
edge of how beautiful objects are put to- 
gether to the end that he may be able to 
imitate them. Even to refine upon natural 
beauty—to idealize—one must understand 


You | 


| 


is not art at all, any more than grammar is 
poetry. It is work, and hard work, dis- 
agreeable work. No: one, however, needs 
to be told that enthusiasm for one’s end 
operates to lessen the disagreeableness of 
his patient working toward attainment of 
it. In itself I have no doubt the pupils 


| consider it less pleasant than copying the 


frieze of the Parthenon. But they are learn- 
ing the niceties of animal construction, pro- 
viding against mistakes in drawing animals, 
and they are, I assure you, as enthusiastic 
over their ‘ hideous’ work as any decorator 
of china at South Kensington could be over 
hers. As for their artistic impulse, such work 
does not affect it in any way whatever. If 
they have any when they come here they do 
not lose it by learning how to exercise it ; if 
not, of course, they will no more get it here 
than anywhere else.” 

Insensibly the visitor begins to be im- 
pressed by the extreme sense of this, and 
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his surroundings to take on a different look. 
The “subject” comes to be but an organ- 
ism of bones and muscles. The casts of 
arms depending from a swinging bar become 
interesting for whatthey show ; the muscles 
being painted red, the tendons blue, and 
the bones white, one is enabled to see at 
a glance their reciprocal relations. One 
“ places ” all the paraphernalia of the room ; 
begins to appreciate first how much less 
liable the young men and women who study 
here are to draw impossible legs, arms, 
trunks, than they were before; come to 
feel that, after all, it is the province of an 
art school to provide knowledge and train- 
ing, and not inspiration ; and finally to per- 
ceive how wide of the mark it is to suppose 
that familiarity with such scenes as this of 
necessity dulls one’s sensitiveness. 

In the evening there is a lecture in the 
spacious lecture-room, upon the specific sub- 
ject with which the students have been 
making themselves practically familiar during 
the few days just preceding. Upon the plat- 
form is Dr. Keen, the professor of artistic 
anatomy, surrounded by the illustrations for 
his lecture. He describes the leg, bones, 
muscles and tendons, and their several func- 
tions. Then he illustrates its construction 
by the skeleton, the manikin and the 





(DRAWN BY CHARLES L. FUSSELL.) 


“ subject "—it is worth noting that compared 
with the last, the two former are of small 
account in point of clearness and vividness 
of illustration. Then the model steps upon 
a chair and is put through various move- 
ments which show the action and aspect of 
what has just been described and explained. 
Every one pays strict attention ; the lecturer 
is vivacious to enthusiasm and the perfect 
lucidity of his lecture is emphasized by 
constant iteration until the youngest and 
the dullest must understand it; in less than 
two hours every pupil probably knows as 
much about the leg as will be of any service 
to him*in drawing and painting it. 

“ Do you imagine that the pupil will be 
able to draw a leg better for knowing all 
that ?” I asked Mr. Eakins. 

“ Knowing all that will enable him to 
observe more closely, and the closer his 
observation is the better his drawing will 
be,” he returned; and the whole point of 
such instruction is there. 

Dr. Keen himself speaks of it something 
in this way: The object of his course of 
lectures, he says, is not a study of pure 
anatomy, but of anatomy in its relation to 
form; not to make anatomists but artists. 
The means of illustration are as varied and 
complete as it is possible for them to be. 
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Separate bones and a mounted skeleton, 
plastic models, numerous drawings and the 
blackboard he uses constantly; when the 
muscles are demonstrated a cadaver is dis- 
sected and 
enforced at the moment by study of the 
living model, whose muscles are called into 
play by weights, suspended rings, and other 
apparatus for showing the effect of various 
postures. The dissections for the lectures 
are all done by the class of advanced stu- 


all studies are corrected and 


dents,—numbering some six or eight, per- | 


haps, under the direction of Dr. Keen and 
of Mr. Eakins. Every day during the dissec- 
tions, the life classes are admitted to the dis- 
secting room to study the parts already 
lectured upon and to make drawings of them 
for reference and guidance. ‘There are some 
thirty lectures in the course, which, one may 
judge from the following details, is tolerably 
thorough: after an introductory lecture upon 
the relations of anatomy to art, and methods 
of studying artistic anatomy, some eight 
lectures are devoted to the skeleton and 
twelve to the muscles, chiefly, of course, 
the superficial muscles; the face naturally 
occupies a good deal of attention and dis- 
sections of the human head are accompanied 





| thing a little learning is. 
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by dissections of horses’, cats’, dogs’, and 
sheeps’ heads to show comparisons and 
variations. Electricity is used to show the 
action of individual muscles, and four lect- 
ures are given to the individual features of 
the face, with analyses of their forms and 
their exaggerations in caricature. Two lect- 
ures relate to the skin and its appendages, 
the hair and beard, and a careful study is 
made of the wrinkles of the skin, especially 
those of the face. Finally, four lectures 
are devoted to the subjects of “ postural 
expression,” the proportions of the body, 
and the influence of sex upon physical de- 
velopment. 

It quite takes one’s breath away, does it 
not? Exhaustive is a faint word by which 
to characterize such a course of instruction. 
Must a painter know all this, one asks 


| himself in a kind of awe-struck bewilder- 


ment. On the one hand, it may be in- 
quired if it is possible for even a painter 
to know too much; and on the other 
one may be reminded how dangerous a 
After all, sys- 
tems of teaching, prescriptions what should 
be taught and how what is taught should 
be taught are very far from being simple 





DISSECTING ROOM. 
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THE ANATOMICAL LECTURE. 


matters to determine. The late Mr. Mill 


disposed of the question as to whether the | 


classics or the mathematics should receive 
the more attention by demanding whether 
a tailor should make coats or trowsers. 
But it is impossible to get one of Mr. Mill’s 


| at Newport. 


| 
} 


“complete inductions” upon many things, | 


and it often comes down to a consider- 
ation of individual needs and capacities. 
M. Hamon, for example, with his poetical 
bent for painting pretty allegories of Autumn 
and Spring, would have wasted his time, 
certainly, if he had devoted much of it to 
the study of artistic anatomy. And prob- 
ably neither Dr. Keen nor Mr. Eakins would 


(DRAWN BY CHARLES H. STEPHENS.) 


education is the most priceless of all. For 
an apt illustration, take Mr. La Farge and 
Mr. W. T. Richards painting the sea-shore 
Minute carefulness of detail 
would be fatal to Mr. La Farge’s poetic 
interpretation of the atmosphere and color 
and spirit of the place. But without his 
carefully minute study of wave forms, Mr. 
Richards’s pictures, on the other hand, would 
be wholly uninteresting ; and though, as it 
is, they are to many eyes none too inspiring, 
it will nowhere be maintained that they 


| have not so real a movement as to be, in 


insist upon a landscape painter taking | 
| not made just as careful studies and found 
| them just as necessary, although no trace 


an elaborate course of botany as a neces- 
sary preparation for the painting of forest 
interiors and stretches of fields. There are 
many minds which information that is 
anything like exhaustive does inevitably 
embarrass, many genuine impulses which it 
does unquestionably distort. What the 
Duke of Wellington said of a certain British 
nobleman, that “ it was a pity that his edu- 
cation had been so far too great for his 
abilities,” has a meaning which it is unwise 
ever to lose sight of. At the same time, 
there are many among whose possessions 


| 


their way and occasionally, extremely in- 
teresting. And there is this to be said fur- 
ther, that no one knows if Mr. La Farge has 


of them appears in the works to whose ex- 
cellence they may have contributed. That 
last is so much oftener true than is gener- 
erally imagined. Corot, for example, was 
one of the most careful draughtsmen of his 
time, and the sub-structure, so to speak, of 
his tremulous branches and moving masses 
of foliage is as thoroughly studied, as “know- 
ing,” as Géréme’s anatomy. Moreover, it 
is always to be borne in mind that the 
first, if not the only business of the students 
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in a school of art is to learn how to use 
their tools—meaning by tools not only cray- 
ons and brushes, but the eye and the mind. 
In considering in what and how to instruct 
them there can be no greater mistake than 
to consider them as artists instead of as 
potential artists. 

Two dangers, however, this devotion of 
the Philadelphia school to artistic anatomy 
and dissection is clearly open to, and one 
would say that they were grave and to be 


anatomy too constantly in mind. And yet 
one of our sculptors confessed the other 
day that he had been bothered by his own 
| stores of anatomical information. The 
| retort that no one else had would have been 

easy and possibly just. But what he meant to 
| convey is certainly worth attention; namely, 
that an artist might readily acquire a habit of 
looking solely at structure and neglect both 
character and color and all the other ele- 
ments of art not less important than struct- 


\ 





DIFFERENTIATING 


constantly heeded and guarded against by 
the authorities there. One is the danger of 
acquiring the habit of looking for anatomy 
and nothing else—which is practical enough ; 
and the other, possibly none the less impor- 
tant in that it is insensible and impalpable, 
the danger arising from constant association 
with what is ugly and unpoetic, however 
useful, instead of even occasional associa- 
tion with what is poetic and beautiful, 
however useless. A sculptor, more than 
an artist of any other kind perhaps, cannot 
know too much anatomy, and cannot bear 


THE MUSCLES OF THE FACE BY ELECTRICITY. 


BY SUSAN H. MACDOWELL.) 


(DRAWN 


| ure, which depend so much on intuitive 
| perception and so little on exact knowledge. 
| Even a sculptor, it is conceivable, might 
| become so enamored of the exquisite adapt- 
| edness to its ends of that marvelous struct- 
ure, the human frame, that his figures 
would, to other people, look as much like 
skeletons or manikins as men. “ What one 
wants,” so continued the authority just 
quoted, “is once to have had a thorough 
knowledge of anatomy, and to have forgot- 
ten it. Then you are not likely to go 
| wrong (and the most that anatomy can do 
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for one is to prevent mistakes), and may 
keep your mind fixed on matters which 
count more.” To all of which Mr. Eakins 
would, no doubt, reply that the prominent 
lack of sculptors, even, is a better knowl- 
edge of anatomy—leaving genius, of course, 
out of the question; that of all the things 
that can be taught, anatomy is the most 
important; that in order to forget it—which 
notion he might regard as fanciful—one 
must at least have learned it ; and that all art 
must be based upon correctness. It is idle 
for critics of the Philadelphia methods to 
suppose that they are pursued with an 
enthusiasm that is blind to objections. 
‘“Of course, one can waste time over anat- 
omy and dissection,” Mr. Eakins said to me. 
“T did myself, when I began to study; I 
not only learned much that was unneces- 
sary, but much that it took me some time— 
time that 1 greatly begrudged—to unlearn ; 
for a time, my attention to anatomy ham- 
pered me.” Nothing can be needed to 
show more clearly how fully this whole 
matter has been considered at the Phila- 
delphia schools. 

The other danger—the danger of general 
tendency—is much more difficult to deal 
with. It is in a quiet way scouted, indeed, 
at Philadelphia. And it may, to be sure, be 
imaginary. Unprofessional opinion is of 
much more value upon the results than 
upon the methods of art study. Only the 
advanced pupils of Mr. Eakins dissect, and 
it is fair to suppose them mature enough to 
appreciate what they attempt and why they 
attempt it. At the same time, one may 
take leave to suggest that the atmosphere 
of the dissecting room is not exactly what 
one could call the ozone of zsthetics; that 
a constant attention to the mechanism of 


art does little to quicken one’s sympathy | 





with the spirit which is the vital element | 


of every work of art, and lacking which, 
however correct, every work of art becomes 
lifeless ; and that a thirst for knowledge by 
no means leads to a delight in beauty. 
Beginners on the piano now learn to play 


with both hands at once, instead of, as 
formerly, surmounting three separate diffi- 
culties in weary succession. And it may 
be that drawing with color will, at no very 
distant day, become quite as universal a 
practice. But any one may ask, Why 
not push the matter still further, logically, 
and make a study of ways and means syn- 
chronous with general zsthetic progress? Is 
it possible to overcome the practical diffi- 
culties in the way? Logic and practicabil- 
ity are so often at war,—especially the logic 
of analogies. Does not one study grammar 
before rhetoric? And yet on the other hand, 
is not the practical study of literature itself 
crying out for reform almost automatically ; 
and sometime may not the children in the 
public schools be analyzing a sentence from 
Ruskin or Emerson instead of: “To see 
the sun is pleasant,” for example? All 
which things and the other things that they 
involve are matter for reflection and serious 
speculation, and not for snap decision. 
It is of course of no interest to the reader 
whether the present writer sympathizes with 
the art and the teaching of Mr. Eakins, 
whether he thinks that Mr. Eakins is a little 
too hard upon the Greeks, and a little too 
enthusiastic about the beauty of circus tum- 
blers; that his realism, though powerful, 
lacks charm; that in his care for the com- 
plete equipment of his pupils he forgets to 
give them any sailing orders, sealed or 
otherwise ; that he is a trifle too unclassic, 
so to speak, too unacademic in his ideas, 
(not in his expression) ; that he is too skepti- 
cal concerning the invisible forces that lie 
about us, and now and then, as when in the 
spring the buds burst into blossoms, give 
tokens of their existence; and that his opin- 
ions and his feelings must inevitably be 
shared to a greater or less degree by his 
pupils. The distinguishing features of the 
Philadelphia art school and of the instruc- 
tion there given,—these are what should 
interest the reader. If they do not, it is 
surely not because of any lack of interest 
in the subject. 
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DESTINY. 
1856. 


Paris, from throats of iron, silver, brass, 

Joy-thundering cannon, blent with chiming bells, 
And martial strains, the full-voiced pzan swells. 
The air is starred with flags, the chanted mass 


Throngs all the churches, yet the broad streets swarm 


With glad-eyed groups who chatter, laugh, and pass, 
In holiday confusion, class with class. 

And over all the spring, the sun-floods warm! 

In the Imperial palace that March morn, 

The beautiful young mother lay and smiled; 

For by her side just breathed the Prince, her child, 

Heir to an empire, to the purple born, 

Crowned with the Titan’s name that stirs the heart 

Like a blown clarion—one more Bonaparte. 


1879. 
Born to the purple, lying stark and dead, 





Transfixed with poisoned arrows, ’neath the sun 
Of brazen Africa! Thy grave is one, 

Forefated youth (on whom were visited 

Follies and sins not thine), whereat the world, 
Heartless howe’er it be, will pause to sing 

A dirge, to breathe a sigh, a wreath to fling 

Of rosemary and rue with bay-leaves curled. 
Enmeshed in toils ambitious, not thine own, 
Immortal, loved boy-Prince, thou tak’st thy stand 
With early doomed Don Carlos, hand in hand 
With mild-browed Arthur, Geoffrey’s murdered son. 
Louis the Dauphin lifts his thorn-ringed head, 
And welcomes thee, his brother, ’mongst the dead. 


W. S. GILBERT. 


Hap it not been for W. S. Gilbert, he | 
never would have had any ancestors—so far | Gilbert _#/s,—work with which he has reason 


as literary ability is concerned; for it is a no 
less curious than amusing fact, that not 


until the world gave this clever dramatist | 


a hearing, did his father burst into a full- 
blown author, beginning to write novels and 
stories at the mature age of sixty. This is 
perhaps the only instance on record of in- 
heriting intellectual gifts backward, as in all 
probability had not Gilbert, the son, been 
successful in literature, Gilbert, the father, 
would have continued to live the life of an 
independent gentleman, without dreaming 
of the latent fiction that was in him. It is 
a wise son that knows his own father, and 
this particular son must have indeed been 
startled at the paternal transformation. 


However, the best work of Gilbert féve is 


to be satisfied. One Sir John Otho Gilbert, 
an ancestor, married Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
sister. ‘The dramatist’s descent is Scotch 


| on the side of his mother, who belongs to a 


Sutherlandshire family. 

Born in Somersetshire, in 1836, young 
Gilbert was speedily brought to London, 
and thence taken by his parents to Ger- 
many and Italy. At the end of three years 
the family returned to London with a 
golden-headed boy, whose beauty was so 
great that Sir David Wilkie collared him 
one Sunday as he was coming out of church 


| and painted his portrait. At seven, young 


Gilbert was sent to school at Boulogne, but 
during this early period of his existence, 
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his principal occupation was fighting. He 
was even pronounced “lazy ”; yet this could 
not have been a natural characteristic, for 
at Ealing, where he remained from nine to 
sixteen, Gilbert took the prizes in English, 





se 





more officers were required, he abandoned 
the army for the bar. A sense of humor 
dawned upon the irrepressible dramatist zz 
posse. He wrote burlesques, charades, read 
omnivorously, devoted himself to fiction 
and dramatic authors, and made 
gods of Dickens and Thackeray. 
While reading for the bar, young 
| Gilbert became a clerk in the 
| Privy Council office with a view 
to rising, but the methodical 
| nature of the work proving dis- 
tasteful, he gave up the clerkship 
| atthe end of four years and be- 
took himself to writing for period- 
| icals. While contributing to 
“Fun” he produced play after 
| play; indeed he was the author of 
| fifteen before he had attained his 
| twenty-fourth year, and had offered 
them in vain to managers. They 
were mostly burlesques and farces, 
but their rejection will not seem 
remarkable when it is known that 
in the exuberance of a luxuriant 
imagination the author introduced 
| in one piece, eighteen scenes, four 
| cataracts and a house on fire! 
| No theater could have borne up 
under such an embarrassment of 

| riches. 
Leaving the government service 
in 1861, Gilbert determined to de- 
vote himself to literature until he 





W. S. GILBERT. 
Greek and Latin verse, was called poet 
laureate of the school, wrote plays for the 
boys and acted in them himself. Inspired 


by the fogs of November, he produced a | 


drama on the thrilling subject of Guy 
Fawkes. It was very melodramatic and 
necessitated complicated scenic effects, but 
Gilbert proved equal to the emergency. 
He was scene-painter as well as author and 
actor. At that time he drew a great deal, 
though always without a master, and ac- 
quired facility as a draughtsman which has 
been of great use. The monotony of versi- 
fication and dramatic composition was varied 
by boyish fights, the general average being 
three a week. 

At sixteen, young Gilbert entered the Uni- 
versity of London, and gave up fighting for 
theater-going. He still wrote plays, still got 
them up, was matriculated, and at nineteen 
took the degree of B. A. Then he began 
to read for the Royal Artillery, but as the 
Crimean war came to an end, and, as no 





obtained practice at the bar. Join- 
ing the staff of “ Fun,” he con- 
tributed burlesques of plays and those ad- 
mirable “ Bab Ballads,” which live in book 
form. Not a little of their success was due 
to the author's unique illustrations, which 
pointed every moral and adorned every tale. 
Called to the bar in 1864, Gilbert went 
upon the Northern Circuit, finding time, 
however, to contribute narratives and essays 
to “‘ London Society,” “ Cornhill Magazine,” 
etc. 1866 brought with it a crucial event. 
Meeting Tom Robertson, Gilbert was urged 
to write a play. Miss Herbert, the clever 
manager of the St. James’s Theatre, wanted 
a Christmas piece, to which Robertson 
knew his old young friend was equal. After 
talking the matter over, Gilbert decided to 
act upon Robertson’s advice. “ Dulcamara, 
or The Little Duck and Great Quack,” was 
written in a week, rehearsed in a week, pro- 
duced in a fortnight, and ran 120 nights! 
Feeling himself young in dramatic author- 
ship, Gilbert made no attempt to strike out 
from old lines. His success was entirely 
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due to neatness of dialogue and to satire. 
Quick upon the heels of this burlesque came 
the farce of “ Allow me to Explain,” which 
was produced at the Prince of Wales’s. 
Then followed “The Vivandiére, or, True to 
the Corps,” which Toole, Lionel Brough and 
Miss Hodson brought out at the Queen’s 
Theatre. This burlesque on “The Daughter 
of the Regiment” pleased the public so 
much that Gilbert determined to be off with 
his second love, the bar, and keep on with 
his first. In brief, he was a most un- 
happy barrister, for he could not talk on his 
legs. Sleepless nights and nervous days 
were the consequences of defending a client. 
Managers pursued him for plays, and he 
wisely decided to pursue plays for a living. 
With equal wisdom, he married in 1867 the 
amiable daughter of Major Turner, of the 
Bombay Engineers. 

Gilbert’s next venture was a burlesque 
on the “Bohemian Girl,” entitled “ The 
Merry Zingara,” and acted 150 nights at 
The Royalty; Miss Oliver sustained the 
leading réle. So popular were this versatile 
author’s contributions to “ Fun,” where the 
“Bab Ballads” gave place to “ Sketches 
of Popular Plays,” that Mark Lemon asked 
Gilbert to join the staff of “ Punch,” but as 
this connection would have involved sepa- 
ration from the comic paper which had been 
first to recognize his ability, he declined. 
In 1868, he became dramatic critic of 
“The Observer” and “ Illustrated Times,” 
but not liking to be hated, which is the 
doom of any critic who persistently tells the 
truth, and thinking the position incompati- 
ble with that of dramatist, he resigned 
both posts in 1870. A desire to write com- 
edies induced the production of “ An Old 
Score,” in 1869, which ran for two months, 
while a burlesque on “ Robert the Devil,” 
by which it was preceded, drew the town 
for 200 nights. Gilbert’s third experiment 
was a burlesque on Tennyson’s “ Princess,” 
in which there were no puns. Written in 
blank verse, set to operatic music, and de- 
pendent upon situations for its humor, this 
experiment had a run of 150 nights. At- 
tempted on a more important scale in “The 
Palace of Truth,” it met with very great 
success. For 230 nights the Haymarket 
put up no other bill, and Buckstone and 
the Kendals won laurels that kept green 
from November until July. Opening out 
a new line of fairy influence for serious ends, 
Gilbert conceived “ Pygmalion and Gala- 
tea,” originally written in two acts. After 


reading it to the Haymarket company, 
VoL. XVIII.—53. 





he made many alterations and _fash- 
ioned the charming play into its present 
shape. Again the Haymarket witnessed 
a run of 230 nights, and again Buckstone 
and the Kendals renewed their former 
triumphs, Mrs. Kendal setting the seal 
upon her present reputation. Acting plays 
are rarely reading plays; yet Gilbert can 
often bear this test, whole speeches being 
worthy of quotation. More than charming 
is Galatea’s description of her transforma- 
tion from stone to life: 


* And not long since 
I was a cold, dull stone? I recollect 
That by some means I knew that I was stone; 
That was the first dull gleam of consciousness ; 
I became conscious of a chilly self, 
A cold immovable identity. 
I knew that I was stone, and knew no more! 
Then by an imperceptible advance, 
Came the dim evidence of outer things, 
Seen—darkly and imperfectly—yet seen— 
The walls surrounding me, and I alone. 
That pedestal—that curtain—then a voice 
That called on Galatea! At that word, 
Which seemed to shake my marble to the core, 
That which was dim before, came evident ; 
Sounds that had hummed around me, indistinct, 
Vague, meaningless—seemed to resolve themselves 
Into a language I could understand ; 
I felt my frame pervaded by a glow 
That seemed to thaw my marble into flesh ; 
Its cold hard substance throbbed with active life, 
My limbs grew supple, and I moved—I lived! 
Lived in the ecstasy of new-born life! 
Lived in the love of him that fashioned me ! 
Lived in a thousand tangled thoughts of hope, 
Love, gratitude—thoughts that resolved themselves 
Into one word, that word, Pygmalion! ” 


Can more delicate fancy or neater satire 
be found in modern play writing than in the 
following dialogue between the breathing 
statue and her sculptor ? 


“ Galatea. Why, my Pygmalion, I did not think 
That aught could be more beautiful than thou, 

Till I beheld myself. Believe me, love, 

I could look in this mirror all day long. 

So, I’m a woman. 

Pygmalion, There’s no doubt of that! 

Gai, Oh happy maid to be so passing fair ! 
And happier still Pygmalion, who can gaze, 
At will, upon so beautiful a face ! 

Pyg. Hush! Galatea—in thine innocence 
Thou sayest things that others would reprove. 

Gal. Indeed, Pygmalion; then it is wrong 
To think that one is exquisitely fair ? 

Pyg. Well, Galatea, it’s a sentiment 
That every other woman shares with thee ; 
They ¢hink it—but they keep it to themselves. 

Gal. And is thy wife as beautiful as I ? 

Pyg. No, Galatea, for in forming thee 
I took her features—lovely in themselves — 
And in the marble made them lovelier still. 

Gal. (disappointed). Oh! then I’m not original ? 

Pyg. Well, no— 
That is—thou hast indeed a prototype ; 

But though in stone thou didst resemble her, 
In life the difference is manifest. 
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Gal. I’m very glad I’m lovelier than she. 
And am I better ? 
Pyg. That I do not know. 
al. Then she has faults ? 
Pyg. But very few indeed ; 
Mere trivial blemishes that serve to show 
That she and I are of one common kin. 
I love her all the better for such faults. 
Gal. (after a pause.) Tell me some faults and 
I'll commit them now. 

Pyg. There is no hurry; they will come in time : 
Though for that matter, it’s a grievous sin 
To sit as lovingly as we sit now. 

Gal. Issinso pleasant? If to sit and talk 
As we are sitting, be indeed a sin, 

Why I could sin all day!” 

“ The Wicked World,” which explored the 
same field as its predecessor, was not quite 
so popular, though it was better received by 
the press. It was “The Wicked World” 
that inspired the burlesque, “The Happy 
Land,” the idea of which first occurred to 
Gilbert on being asked by Mrs. Bancroft 
for a play for private theatricals which she 
thought of giving at her own theater to her 
own friends on Ash Wednesday night. The 
private theatricals never came off, but when 
Gilbert spoke of “The Happy Land” to 
Miss Litton, this appreciative lady ex- 
claimed, “I'll give you any money for it!” 
Thereupon Gilbert and Gilbert 4 Becket 
constructed a burlesque out of which the 
former realized £700 from the sale of the 
libretto alone ! 

Not satisfied with a prolonged stay in 
fairy-land, Gilbert came back to earth, and 
in 1873 brought out his drama of “ Charity.” 
It told the story of a woman, who, loving 
not wisely but too well, redeemed her one 
mistake by a life of self-sacrifice. The drama 
was denounced as immoral. It preached 
false doctrine, they said. That any woman 
could be forgiven for being a mother with- 
out having been a wife, was abominable. 
That the dramatist should have made a 
clergyman uphold such a vile creature was 
atrocious. So the “great big stupid,” as 
Thackeray called the public, refused to take 
its daughters to such an iniquitous exhi- 
bition, while the undress drama _ throve 
apace. “Charity” found no charity, and 
was withdrawn after the eightieth night. 
Six clever pieces for the German Reeds, 
including “Ages Ago,” “No Cards,” 
“Tsland Home,” “ Happy Arcadia,” and 
“Eyes and no Eyes,” were followed by 
* Randall’s Thumb,” acted at The Court for 
one hundred and twenty nights with Her- 
mann Vezin as the hero. “Creatures of 
Impulse” was acted no less than one 
hundred and fifty times, and then came 
adaptations of “ Great Expectations,” and 





“ Ought we to Visit Her.” The charming 
two-act comedy of “Sweethearts” followed, 
in which Mrs. Bancroft delighted London 
for one hundred and thirty nights. This 
was succeeded by the “Trial by Jury.” 
Originally written for “ Fun,” it was turned 
into a cantata by Arthur Sullivan, and has 
had a prolonged success. On the occasion 
of the first dress rehearsal, every man in 
the cantata appeared made up for Dr. 
Kenealy! The stage swarmed with the 
Tichborne champion, much to the disgust 
of every individual actor who thought he 
had conceived an original idea. Gilbert 
has also written with Sullivan the comic 
operas of “ Thespis Committed for Trial,” 
“The Sorcerer” and “H. M. S. Pinafore,” 
the last of which has been received in the 
United States with an enthusiasm bordering 
upon insanity. Has the public gone mad, 
or is this devotion to “ Pinafore” a healthy 
sign of the times? Does it mean, as I hope, 
that, disgusted with unclean plots and 
double entente, Americans are only too glad 
to welcome bright music allied to decent 
humor? Has the church at last discovered 
that the theater may mean perfectly inno- 
cent amusement? When church choirs 
invade the stage, the barriers of prejudice 
must be giving way. 

The year 1875 witnessed the production 
of “ Broken Hearts” at the Court Theatre, 
and 1876 welcomed Gilbert in his new de- 
parture of “ Daniel Druce,” in which the 
dramatist demonstrated his capacity to deal 
with passion and sentiment, and in the illus- 
tration of which he has had the co-operation 
of Hermann Vezin’s manly, earnest art and 
Marion Terry’s maidenly ingenuousness. 

Toward the end of the second act and in 
the beginning of the third act of “ Daniel 
Druce” there are defects of construction 
which Gilbert might overcome if he thought 
fit. .The play is so fine that it ought 
to be finer. ‘The language is admirable, 
the love scene between Dorothy Druce and 
Geoffrey being one of the most charming 
in modern dramatic literature, while certain 
quips and epigrammatic turns are delightful. 

“ Strange, that attachment of some moth- 
ers for their children,” exclaims the brag- 
gart, Reuben Haines. “ My mother always 
disliked me, and kept me at a convenient 
distance ; but she was a Scotchwoman, and 
not liable to be imposed upon.” 

“ Growin’ old, lass, growin’ old,” mutters 
Daniel Druce to Dorothy. “It’s one 0’ 
those blessings that allers comes to him that 
waits long enough.” 
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“When I quarrel,” exclaims Reuben, | Always his own stage manager, he never 
“sextons lay in tolling grease and grave-dig- | permits his plays to be brought out in 
gers strip to their work.” And it is he who | London without prolonged rehearsals, at 
propounds the following paradox: “Weigh | which he goes through every part and ar- 
these words well, and store them away in the | ranges every bit of “business.” He also 
museum of thy mind, for they are rare words | frequently sketches the scenery and models 
—containing, as they do, truth commingled | the “ properties,” and if it is necessary to 
with wisdom, which is an observable union, | instruct the ballet, he is still in his element, 
as these qualities consort but rarely together ; | being an adept even in the harlequin art. 
for he hath no wisdom who tells the plain What Mr. Gilbert’s future may be none 
truth, and he hath no need to tell the | can foretell, but as he declares that no man 
plain truth who hath wisdom enough to do | creates anything worthy of himself until the 
without it.” age of forty, a climacteric recently attained 

“ Daniel Druce” was succeeded by the | by this dramatist, it is safe to conclude 
comedy of “ Engaged,” wherein Gilbert’s | that he has only begun to explore a mine 
genius of topsyturvydom is seen at its best. | rare in quality and rich in possibilities. 








THE DOCUMENTS IN THE CASE, 


This family of Beauvoirs is of Norman descent 


PART FIRST: | and of great antiquity. This is the younger branch, 
: one founded in the last century by Sir William Beauvoir, 
DOCUMENT NO. I. | Bart., who was Chief Justice of the Canadas, whence 


; he was granted the punning arms and motto now 
Paragraph Jrom the “ Illustrated London | borne by his descendants,—a beaver sable rampant 

News,” published under the head of “Obitu- | on a field gules; motto, “ Damno.” 

ary of Eminent Persons,” in the issue of Jan- 


wary th, 1879: PART SECOND: 


SIR WILLIAM BEAUVOIR, BART, DOCUMENTS NOS. 2-4.* 


Sir William Beauvoir, Bart., whose lamented death | - vomises to pay, put forth by William 
has just occurred at Brighton, on December 28th, | Beauvoir, junior, at various times in 1848 : 
was the head and representative of the junior branch 
of the very ancient and honourable family of Beau- 
voir, and was the only son of the late General Sir | 
William Beauvoir, Bart., by his wife Anne, daughter 
of Colonel Doyle, of Chelsworth Cottage, Suffolk. | 
He was born in 1805, and was educated at Eton and | LZ 06.0.0 | 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. He was M. P. for Lan- siattlictaliat 

} 


f OU 


cashire from 1837 to 1847, and was appointed a Gen- | | P 
tleman of the Privy Chamber in 1843. Sir William | | ep sodh, 1848 
married in 1826, Henrietta Georgiana, fourth daugh- 
ter of the Right Honourable Adolphus Liddell, Q. Willi Br i 
C., by whom he had two sons, William Beauvoir and | umam weawvon, junt. 
Oliver Liddell Beauvoir. The latter was with his 
lamented parent when he died. Of the former 
nothing has been heard for nearly thirty years, about 
which time he left England suddenly for America. 
It is supposed that he went to California, shortly after 
the discovery of gold. Much forgotten gossip will 
now in all probability be revived, for the will of the 
lamented baronet has been proved, on the 2nd inst., 
and the personalty sworn under £70,000. The two A : ’ 

Are not our hereditary lawmakers and the mem- 


sons are appointed executors. The estate in Lan- ‘ — ; 
cashive is ee to the elder, and the rest is divided | Pets Of our old families the guardians of the honour 
, - | 


DOCUMENT NO. §. . 


Extract from the“ Sunday Satirist,” a jour- 
nal of high-life, published in London, May 
13th, 1848: 


equally between the brothers. The doubt as to the | : 
career of Sir William’s eldest son must now ofcourse | ™* For want of space, other similar documents are 
be cleared up. omitted. Ep. SCRIBNER. 
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of this realm? One would not think so to see the 
reckless gait at which some of them go down the 
road to ruin. The D e of D m and the 
E 1 of B——n and L—d Y g,—are not 
these pretty guardians of a nation’s name? Quis 
custodiet? etc. Guardians, forsooth, parce gu’ils 
se sont donnés la peine de naitre/ Some of the gentry 
make the running as well as their betters. Young 
WwW m B r, son of old Sir W m B s 
late M. P. for L e, is truly a model young man. 
He comes of a good old county family,—his mother 
was a daughter of the Right Honourable A s 
L l,and he himself is old enough to know bet- 
ter. But we hear of his escapades night after night, 
and day after day. He bets all day and he plays all 
night, and poor tired nature has to make the best of 
it. And his poor worn purse gets the worst of it. 
He has duns bythe score. His I. O. U.’s are held 
by every Jew in the city. He is not content witha 
little gentlemanlike game of whist or art‘, but he 
must needs revive for his especial use and behoof 
the dangerous and well-nigh forgotten pharaoh. 
As luck would have it, he has lost as much at 
this game of brute chance as ever he would at any 
game of skill. His judgment of horse flesh is no 
better than his luck at cards. He came a cropper 
over the “Two Thousand Guineas.’’ The victory 
of the favourite cost him to the tune of over six 
thousand pounds. We learn that he hopes to recoup 
himself on the Derby, by backing Shylock for nearly 
nine thousand pounds; one bet was twelve hundred 
guineas. 

And this is the sort of man who may be chosen at 
any time by force of family interest to make laws 
for the toiling millions of Great Britain! 



































DOCUMENT NO. 6. 


Extract from “Bell's Life” of May roth, 

1848 : 
THE DERBY DAY. 

WEDNESDAY.—This day, like its predecessor, 
opened with a cloudless sky, and the throng which 
crowded the avenues leading to the grand scene of 
attraction was, as we have elsewhere remarked, in- 
calculable. 


* * * 


THE DERBY. 

The Derby Stakes of 50 sovs. each, h. ft. for three- 
year olds; colts, 8 st. 7 Ib., fillies, 8 st. 2 Ib.; the 
second to receive 100 sovs., and the winner to pay 
100 sovs. towards police, etc.; mile and a bell os 
the new Derby course; 215 subs. 

Lord Clifden’s b. c. Surplice, by Touchstone I 

Mr. Bowe’s b. c. Springy Jack, by Hetman 2 

Mr. B. Green’s br. c. Shylock, by Simoon 3 

Mr. Payne’s b. c. Glendower, by Slane. re) 

Mr. J. P. Day’s b. c. Mil Desperandum, by Venison .o 

* * > 7 * 


DOCUMENT NO. 7. 


Paragraph of Shipping Intelligence from 
the “ Liverpool Courier,” of June 21st, 1848 : 


The barque Zuterpe, Captain Riding, belonging to 
the Transatlantic Clipper Line of Messrs. Judkins 
& Cooke, left the Mersey yesterday afternoon, bound 
for New York. She took out the usual complement 
of steerage passengers. The first officer’s cabin is 


occupied by Professor Titus Peebles, M. R. C. S., 





M. R. G. S., lately instructor in metallurgy at the 
University of Edinburgh, and Mr. William Beau- 
voir. Professor Peebles, we are informed, has an 
important scientific mission in the States, and will 
not return for six months. 


DOCUMENT No. 8. 


Paragraph from the “N. Y. Herald” of 
September oth, 1848 : 

While we well know that the record of vice and 
dissipation can never be pleasing to the refined tastes 
of the cultivated denizens of the metropolis, yet it may 
be of interest to those who enjoy the fascinating study 
of human folly and frailty to “ point a moral or adorn 
atale’”’ from the events transpiring in our very midst. 
Such as these will view with alarm the sad example 
afforded the youth of our city by the dissolute career 
of a young sprig of aristocratic affectation and patri- 
cian profligacy, recently arrived in this city. This 
young gentleman’s (save the mark!) name is Lord 
William F. Beauvoir, the latest scion of a venerable 
and wealthy English family. We print the full 
name of this beautiful exemplar of “ haughty Al- 
bion,”’ although he first appeared among our citizens 
under the a/ias of Beaver, by which name he is now 
generally known, although recorded on the books of 
the Astor House by the name which our enterprise 
first gives to the public. Lord Beauvoir’s career. 
since his arrival here has been one of unexampled ex- 
travagance and mad immorality. His daysand nights 
have been passed in the gilded palaces of the fickle 
goddess Fortune, in Thomas street and College 
Place, where he has squandered fabulous sums, b 
some stated to amount to over £78,000 sterling. ft 
is satisfactory to know that retribution has at last 
overtaken him. His enormous income has been ex- 

*hausted tothe ultimate farthing, and at latest accounts 
he had quit the city, leaving behind him, it is shrewdly 
suspected, a large hotel bill, though no such admis- 
sion can be extorted from his last landlord, who is 
evidently a sycophantic adulator of British “ aristoc- 
racy.” 

DOCUMENT NO, 9g. 

Certificate of deposit, usually known as a 
pawn-ticket, issued by one Simpson to William 
Beauvoir, December 2d, 1848 : 


John Simpson, 
Loan Office, 
36 Bowery, 
New York. 


Dec. ond, 1848. 


One Gold Hunding case Wateh| ™ | 


and ¢hain, 150 | 00 


William Beauvoir. 
| 


Not accountable in case of fire, damage, moth, 
robbery, breakage, &c. 
25°% per ann. 





Good for 1 year only. 














DOCUMENT NO. 10. 


Letter from the late John Phenix, found 
among the posthumous papers of the late John 
P. Squibob, and promptly published in the 
“San Diego Herald” : 


OFF THE COAST OF FLORIDA, Jan. 3rd, 1849. 


My DEAR Squis:—lI imagine your pathetic in- 
quiry as to my whereabouts—pathetic, not to say 
hypothetic—for I am now where I cannot hear the 
dulcet strains of your voice. Iamonboardship. I 
am half seas over. I am bound for California by way 
of the Isthmus. I am going for the gold, my boy, 
the gold. In the meantime I am lying around loose 
on the deck of this magnificent vessel, the Mercy G. 
Tarbox, of Nantucket. The Jfercy G. is one 
of the best boats of Nantucket, and Captain Clear- 
starch is one of the best captains all along shore— 
although, friend —- feel sure that you are 
about to observe that a captain with a name like 
that would give any one the blues. But don’t do 
it, Squib! Spare me this once. 

But as a matter of fact this ultramarine joke of 
yours is about east. It was blue on the A/ercy GC. 
—mighty blue, too. And it needed the inspiring 
hope of the gold I was soon to pick up in nuggets to 
stiffen my back-bone to a respectable degree of 
rigidity. I was about ready to wilt. But I discov- 
ered two Englishmen on board, and now I get along 
all right. me of them is a chemist or a metal- 
lurgist, or something scientific. The other is a 
gentleman. 

The chemist or metallurgist or something scien- 
tific is Professor Titus Peebles, who is going out 
to prospect for gold. He feels sure that his profes- 
sional training will give him the inside track in the 
guiches and gold mines. He isasmart chap. He 
invented the celebrated “William Riley Baking 
Powder ”—bound to rise up every time. 

So much for the chemist or metallurgist or some- 
thing scientific. The gentleman and I get on better. 
His name is Beaver, which he persists in spelling 
Beauvoir. Ridiculous, isn’t it? How easy it is to 
see that the English have never had the advantage 
of a good common school education—so few of 
them can spell. Here’s a man don’t know how to 
spell his own name. And this shows how the race 
over there on the littleisland is degenerating. It was 
not so in other days. Shakspere, for instance, not 
only knew how to spell his own name, but—and this 
is another proof of his superiority to his contempo- 
raries—he could spell it in fifty different ways. 

This Beaver is a clever fellow, and we get on 
first rate together. He is going to California 
for gold—like the rest of us. But I think he 
has had his share—and spent it. At any rate he 
has not much now. I have an idea he has been 
going pretty fast—and mostly down hill. But he 
has his good points. He isa gentleman all through, 
as you can see. Yes, friend Squibob, even you could 
see right through him. Weare all going to Califor- 
nia together, and I wonder which one of the three 
will turn up trumps first,—Beaver, or the chemist, 
metallurgist or something scientific, or 

Yours respectfully, 
Joun PHOENIX. 


P. S. You think this a stupid letter, perhaps, and 
not interesting. Just reflect on my surroundings. 
Besides, the interest will accumulate a good while 
before you get the missive. 5. P. 
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DOCUMENT NO. If. 


Extract from the “Bone Gulch Palladium,” 
June 34, i850 : 


Our readers may remember hovv frequeiitly vve 
have declared our firm belief ifi the future ujfiex- 
ampled prosperity of Bote Gulch. VVe savv it ifi 
the immediate future the metropolis of the Pa- 
cific Slope, as it was ifitended by nature to be. 
VVe pointed out repeatedly that atime vvouldcome 
vvhen Bofie Gulch would be an emporium of the 
arts aiid sciefices aiid of the best society, eveii 
more thaii it isnovv. VVe foresavv the time vvhefi 
the best meii from the oid cities of the East vvould 
come flockifig to us, passifig vvith cofitempt the 
puiiy settlemefit of Deadhorse. But eveii vve did 
not so sooii see that members of the aristocracy of 
the effete mofiarchies of despotic Europe vvould 
ackfiovvledge the ufidefiable advaiitages of Botte 
Gulch, aiid come here to stay permafiently aiid for- 
ever. VVithifi the past roa vve have received 
here Hofi. VVilliam Beaver, oie of the first men of 
Great Britain afid Irelaiid, a statesmaii, afi orator, 
a soldier aiid afi extefisive traveler. He has come 
to Botte Gulch as the best spot off the face of the 
everlasting ufliverse. It is ieedless to say that our 
promifiefit citizefis have received him with great 
cordiality. Bone Gulch is fiot like Deadhorse. 
VVe kiiovv a gefitlemaii vvhen vve see ojie. 

Hofi. Mr. Beaver is ofie of fiature’s fioblemefi; 
he is also related to the Royal Family of Efiglaid. 
He is a secofid cousifiof the Queeii, and boards at 
the Tovver of Lofidofii vvith her vvhefi at home. 
VVe are ifformed that he has frequently takefi the 
Prifice of VVales out for a ride ifi his baby-vvagoii. 

VVe take great pleasure ifi cofigratulating Bojie 
Gulch off its latest acquisitioi. Aid vve kiiovv 
Hofi. Mr. Beaver is sure to getalong all right here 
ufider the best climate ifi the vvorid and vvith the 
floblest men the sun ever shoiie of. 


DOCUMENT NO. 12. 


Extract from the Dead Horse “Gazette and 
Courier of Civilization,” of August 26th, 1850: 


BONEGULCH’S 'BRITISHER. 


Bonegulch sits in sackcloth and ashes and cools 
her mammoth cheek in the breezes of Colorado 
canyon. The self-styled Emporium of the West has 
lost her British darling, Beaver Bill, the big swell who 
was first cousin to the Marquis of Buckingham and 
own grandmother to the Emperor of China, the man 
with the biled shirt and low-necked shoes. This 
curled darling of the Bonegulch aristocrat-worship- 

rs passed through Dead Horse yesterday, clean 

ust. Those who remember how the four-fingered 
editor of the Bonegulch “ Palladium ”’ pricked up his 
ears and lifted up his falsetto crow when this lovely 
specimen of the British snob first honored him by 
striking him for a $ will appreciate the point of the 
joke. 

It is said that the “ Palladium” is going to come 
out, when it makes its next semi-occasional appear- 
ance, in full mourning, with turned rules. For this 
festive occasion we offer Brother B. the use of our 
late retired Spanish font, which we have discarded 
for the new and elegant dress in which we appear 
to-day, and to which we have elsewhere called the 
attention of our readers. It will be a change for the 





) 
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“Palladium’s”’ eleven unhappy readers, who are 
getting very tired of the old type cast for the Con- 
cha Mission in 1811, which tries to make up for its 
lack of w’s by a plentiful superfluity of greaser v’s. 
How are you Brother Biles ? 

“We don’t know a gent when we see him.” Oh 
no (?)! 


DOCUMENT NO. 13. 


Paragraph from the “New Centreville {late 
Dead Horse| Evening Gazette,” January 2d, 
I858: 


HYMENEAL HIGH JINKS. 


William Beaver, better known ten years ago as 
“ Beaver Bill,” is now a quiet and prosperous agri- 
culturalist in the Steal Valley. He was, however, a 
pioneer in the 1849 movement, and a vivid memory 
of this fact at times moves him to quit his bucolic 
labors and come in town. He arrived in New Cen- 
treville during Christmas week ; and got married 
suddenly, but not unexpectedly, yesterday morning. 
His friends took it upon themselves to celebrate the 
joyful occasion by getting very high on Irish Ike’s 
whiskey and serenading the newly-married couple 
with fish horns, horse-fiddles and other improvised 
musical instruments. Six of the participators in this 
epithalamial serenade, namely, Juan Tanco, Hiram 
Scuttles, John P. Jones, Hermann Bumgardner, Jean 
Durant (“ Frenchy ’’),and Bernard McGinnis (“ Big 
Barney”), were taken in tow by the police force, 
assisted by citizens, and locked up over night, to 
cool their generous enthusiasm in the gloomy dun- 
eons of Justice Skinner’s calaboose. This morn- 
ing all were discharged with a reprimand, except Big 
Barney and Juan Tanco, who, being still drunk, were 
allotted ten days in default of $10. The bridal pair 
left this noon for the bridegroom’s ranch. 


DOCUMENT NO. I4. 


Extract from “The New York Herald” 
Jor June 23d, 1861 : 


THE RED SKINS. 


A BORDER WAR AT LAST! 








INDIAN INSURRECTION! 





RED DEVILS RISING! 





WoMEN AND CHILDREN SEEKING SAFETY IN THE 
LARGER TOWNS. 





HORRIBLE HOLOCAUSTS ANTICIPATED! 





BuRYING THE HATCHET—IN THE WHITE MAN’s 
HEAD. 





[SPECIAL DESPATCH TO THE NEW YORK HERALD. ]} 


CHICAGO, June 22nd, 1861. 
Great uneasiness exists all along the Indian fron- 
tier. Nearly all the regular troops have been with- 
drawn from the West for service in the South. With 
the return of the warm weathér it seems certain that 
the red-skins will take advantage of the opportunity 








thus offered, and inaugurate a bitter and vindictive 
fight against the whites. Rumors come from the 
agencies that the Indians are leaving in numbers. 
A feverish excitement among them has been easily 
to be detected. Their ponies are now in good con- 
dition, and forage can soon be had in abundance on 
the prairie, if it is not already. Everything points 
toward a sudden and startling outbreak of hos- 
tilities. 


[SPECIAL DESPATCH TO THE NEW YORK HERALD. ] 


St. Pau, June 22nd, 1861. 

The Sioux near here are all in a ferment. Expe- 
rienced Indian fighters say the signs of a speedy 
going on the war-path are not to be mistaken. No 
one can tell how soon the whole frontier may be in 
a bloody blaze. The women and children are 
rapidly coming in from all exposed settlements. 
Nothing overt as yet has transpired, but that the 
Indians will collide very soon with the settlers is 
certain. All the troops have been withdrawn. In 
our defenceless state there is no knowing how many 
lives may be lost before the regiments ol vebanteene 
now organizing can take the field. 


LATER. 





THE WAR BEGUN! 





FIRST BLOOD FOR THE INDIANS. 





THE SCALPING KNIFE AND THE TOMAHAWK AT 
WORK AGAIN! 





[SPECIAL DESPATCH TO THE NEW YORK HERALD. ] 


BLACK WING AGENCY, June 22nd, 1861. 

The Indians made a sudden and unexpected 
attack on the village of Coyote Hill, forty miles from 
here last night, and did much damage before the 
surprised settlers rallied and drove them off. The 
red-skins met with heavy losses. Among the whites 
killed are a man named William Beaver, sometimes 
called Beaver Bill, and his wife. Their child, a 
beautiful little girl of two, was carried off by the red 
rascals. A party has been made up to pursue them. 
Owing to their taking their wounded with them, the 
trail is very distinct. 


DOCUMENT NO. I5. 


Letter from Mrs. Edgar Saville, in San 
Francisco, to Mr. Edgar Saville, in Chicago: 


oat: JARDINg,. 


Monster Variety and Dramatic Combination. 
ON THE ROAD. 


CG. W. KX. McCULLUM, No dates filled except with 
Treasurer. Jirst-class houses. 

HI. SAMUELS, } 
Stage Manager. 

JNO. SHANKS, | comsider silence a polite neg- 
Advance. | ative. 


Hall owners will please 


SAN FRANCISCO, January 29th, 1863. 
MY DEAR OLD MAN !—Here we are in our second 
week at Frisco and you will be glad to know play- 











a 
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ing to steadily increasing biz, having signed for two 
weeks more, certain. 1 didnt like to mention it 
when I wrote you last, but things were very queer 
after we left Denver, and “ Treasury ” was a mock- 
ery till we got to Bluefoot Springs, which is a 
mining town, where we showed in the hotel dining- 
room. Then there was a strike just before the cur- 
tain went up. The house was mostly miners in red 
shirts and very exacting. The sinews were forth- 
coming very quick my dear, and after that the ghost 
walked quite regular. So now everything is bright, 
and you wont have to worry if Chicago doesnt do 
the right thing by you. 

I don’t find this engagement half as disagreeable 
as I expected. Of course it aint so very nice trav- 
eling in a combination with variety talent but they 
keep to themselves and we regular professionals 
make a Aappy family that Barnum would not be 
ashamed of and quite separate and comfortable. We 
don’t associate with any of them only with The 
Unique Mulligans wife, because he beats her. So 
when he is on a regular she sleeps with me. 

And talking of liquor dear old man, if you knew 
how glad and proud I was to see you writing so 
straight and steady and beautiful in your three last 
letters. O, Im sure my darling if the boys thought 
of the little wife out on the road they wouldnt 
plague you so with the Enemy. Tell Harry Atkin- 
son this from me, he has a good kind heart but he 
is the worst of your friends. Every night when I 
am dressing I think of you at Chicago, and pray you 
may never again go on the way you did that terrible 
night at Rochester. Tell me dear, did you look 
handsome in Horatio? You ought to have had 
Laertes instead of that duffing Merivale. 

And now I have the queerest thing to tell you. 
Jardine is going in for Indians and has secured six 
very ugly ones. I mean real Indians, not profes- 
sional. Theyare hostile Comanshies or something 
who have just laid down their arms. They had an 
insurrection in the first year of the War, when the 
troops went East, and they killed all the settlers and 
ranches and destroyed the canyons somewhere out 
in Nevada, and when they were brought here they 
had a wee little kid with them only four or five years 
old, but so sweet. They stole her and killed her 
parents and brought her up for their own in the 
cunningest little moccasins. She could not speak a 
word of English except her own name which is 
Nina. She has blue eyes and the loveliest teeth. 
The ladies here made a great fuss about her and 
sent her flowers and worsted afgans, but they did 
not do anything else for her and left her to us. 

O dear old man you must let me have her! You 
never refused me a thing yet and she is so like our 
Avonia Marie that my heart almost breaks when she 
puts her arms around my neck—she cal/s me mamma 
already. I want to have her with us when we get 
the little farm—and it must be near, that little farm 
of ours—we have waited for it so long—and some- 
thing tells me my own old faker will make his hit 
soon and be great. You cant tell how I have loved 
it and hoped for it and how real every foot of that 
farm is to me. And though I can never see my 
own darling’s face among the roses it will make me 
so happy to see this poor dead mothers pet get red 
and rosy in the countryair. And till the farm comes 
we shell chuage have enough for her, without your 


ever having to black up again as you did for me 
the winter I was sick my own r Lap? 

Write me yes—you will be f areb en. you see her. 
And now love and regards to Mrs. Barry and all 
friends. Tell the Worst of Managers that he knows 
where to find his leading juvenile for next season. 





Think how funny it would be for us to play together 
next year—we havent done it since ’57—the third 
ed we were married. That,was my first season 
igher than walking—and now I’m quite an old 
woman—most thirty dear ! 
Write me soon a letter like that last one—and send 
a kiss to Nina—our Nina. 
Your own girl, 
Mary. 
P. S. He has not worried me since. 


Nina drew this herself she says it is a horse 
so that you can get here soon. 


PART THIRD: 
DOCUMENT No, 16. 


Letter from Messrs. Throstlethwaite, Thros- 
tlethwaite and Dick, Solicitors, Lincoln’s Inn, 
London, England, to Messrs. Hitchcock and 
Van Rensselaer, Attorneys and Counselors at 


Law, 76 Broadway, New York, U. S. A.: 


JANUARY 8th, 1879. 
Messrs. HiTcHcocK & VAN RENSSELAER: 

GENTLEMEN: On the death of our late client, Sir 
William Beauvoir, Bart., and after the reading of 
the deceased gentleman’s will, drawn up nearly forty 
years ago by our Mr. Dick, we were requested by 
Oliver Beauvoir, Esq., the second son of the late 
Sir William, to assist him in discovering and com- 
municating with his elder brother, the present Sir 
William Beauvoir, of whose domicile we have little 
or no information. 

After a consultation between Mr. Oliver Beauvoir 
and our Mr. Dick, it was seen that the sole knowl- 
edge in our possession amounted substantially to this: 
Thirty years ago the elder’ son of the late baronet, 
after indulging in dissipation in every possible form, 
much to the sorrow of his respected parent, who fre- 
—, expressed as much to our Mr. Dick, disap- 
peared, leaving behind him bills and debts of all 
descriptions, which we, under instructions from Sir 
William, examined, audited and paid. Sir William 
Beauvoir would allow nosearch tobe made for his err- 
ing son, and would listen to no mention of his name. 
Current gossip declared that he had gone to New 
York, where he probablyarrived about midsummer, 
1848. Mr. Oliver Beauvoir thinks that he crossed to 
the States in company with a distinguished scientific 
gentleman, Professor Titus Peebles. Within a year 
after his departure news came that he had gone to 
California with Professor Peebles; this was about 
the time gold was discovered in the States. That 
the present Sir William Beauvoir did about this 
time actually arrive on the Pacific Coast in company 
with the distinguished scientific man above men- 
tioned, we have every reason to believe: we have 
even direct evidence on the subject. A former 
junior clerk who had left us at about the same period 
as the disappearance of the elder son of our late 
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client, accosted our Mr. Dick when the latter was in 
Paris last summer, and informed him (our Mr. Dick) 
that he (the former junior clerk) was now a resident 
of Nevada and a member of Congress for that 
county, and in the course of conversation he men- 
tioned that he had seen Professor Peebles and the 
son of our late client in San Francisco, nearly thirty 
years ago. Other information we have none. It 
ought not to be difficult to discover Professor 
Peebles, whose scientific attainments have doubtless 
ere this been duly recognized by the U. S. govern- 
ment. As our late client leaves the valuable family 


estate in Lancashire to his elder son and divides the | 


remainder equally between his two sons, you will 
readily see why we invoke your assistance in discov- 
ering the present domicile of the late baronet’s elder 
son, or in default thereof, in ps in our hands 
such proof of his death as may be necessary to estab- 
lish that lamentable fact in our probate court. 

We have the honour to remain, as ever, your most 
humble and obedient servants, 

THROSTLETHWAITE, THROSTLETHWAITE & DICK. 


P. S. Our late client’s grandson, Mr. William 
Beauvoir, the only child of Oliver Beauvoir, Esq., is 
now in the States, in Chicago or Nebraska or some- 
where in the West. We shall be pleased if you can 
keep him informed as to the progress of your inves- 
tigations. Our Mr. Dick has requested Mr. Oliver 
Beauvoir to give his son your address, and to sug- 

est his calling on you as he passes through New 

ork on his way home. T. T. & D. 


DOCUMENT NO. 17. 


Letter from Messrs. Hitchcock and Van 
Rensselaer, New York, to Messrs. Pixley and 
Sutton, Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 98 
California street, San Francisco, California : 


Zab Offices of Hitchcock & Van Rensselaer, 
76 Broadway, Hew Pork. 
P. ©. Box 40786. 


JAN. 22nd, 1879. 
Messrs. PIXLEY AND SUTTON— 

GENTLEMEN: We have just received from our 
London correspondents, Messrs. Throstlethwaite, 
Throstlethwaite and Dick, of Lincoln’s Inn, London, 
the letter, a copy of which is herewith enclosed, to 
which we invite your attention. We oe that you 
will do all in your power to aid us in the search for 
the missing Englishman. From the letter of Messrs. 
Throstlethwaite, Throstlethwaite and Dick, it seems 
extremely probable, not to say certain, that Mr. 
Beauvoir arrived in your city about 1849, in com- 
pany with a distinguished English scientist, Profes- 
sor Titus Peebles, whose professional attainments 
were such that he is probably well known, if not in 
California, at least in some other of the mining 
states. The first thing to be done, therefore, it 
seems to us, is to ascertain the whereabouts of the 
professor, and to interview him at once. It may be 
that he has no knowledge of the present domicile of 
Mr. William Beauvoir—in which case we shall rely 
on you to take such steps as, in your judgment, 
will best conduce to a satisfactory solution of the 
mystery. In any event, please look up Professor 


Peebles, and interview him at once. 
Pray keep us fully informed by telegraph of your 
Yr obt serv’ts, 
Hitrcucock & VAN RENSSELAER. 


movements. 
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18. 


Telegram from Messrs. Pixley and Sutton, 
Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 98 Cali- 
Sornia street, San Francisco, California, to 
Messrs. Hitchcock and Van Rensselaer, At- 
torneys and Counselors at Law, 76 Broad- 
way, New York : 


DOCUMENT NO, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 
Jan. 30th. 
Tite Peebles well known frisco not professor 
keeps faro bank. 
PIxXLEY & SUTTON, 
(D. H. 919.) 
DOCUMENT NO. Ig. 
Telegram from Messrs. Hitchcock and Van 
Rensselaer to Messrs. Pixley and Sutton, in 
answer to the preceding : 


NEw York, Jan. 30th. 
Must be mistake Titus Peebles distinguished 
scientist. 
Hitcucock & VAN RENSSELAER. 
(Free. Answer to D. H.) 


DOCUMENT NO. 20. 


Telegram from Messrs. Pixley and Sutton, 
to Messrs. Hitchcock and Van Rensselaer, in 
reply to the preceding : 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
Jan. 30th. 

No mistake distinguished faro banker suspected 

not square shall we interview 
PIXLEY AND SUTTON. 


(D. H. 919.) 


DOCUMENT NO, 2I. 


Telegram from Messrs. Hitchcock and Van 
Rensselaer to Messrs. Pixley and Sutton, in 
reply to the preceding : 


New York, Jan. 3oth. 
Must be mistake interview anyway 
HITCHCOCK AND VAN RENSSELAER. 
(Free. Answer to D. H.) 


DOCUMENT NO. 22. 
Telegram from Messrs. Pixley and Sutton, 
to Messrs. Hitchcock and Van Rensselaer, in 
reply to the preceding : 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 
Jan 30th. 
Peebles out of town have written him 
PixLtey & SUTTON. 
(D. H. 919.) 


DOCUMENT NO. 23. 


Letter from Titus W. Peebles, delegate to the 
California Constitutional Convention, Sacra- 
mento, to Messrs. Pixley and Sutton, 98 Cali- 
fornia street, San Francisco, California : 
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SACRAMENTO, Feb. 2nd, °79. 
Messrs. PixLey & SUTTON: 
San Francisco. 

GENTLEMEN: Your favor of the 31st ult., for- 
warded me from San Francisco, has been duly rec’d, 
and contents thereof noted. 

My time is at present so fully occupied by my 
duties as a delegate to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion that I can only jot down a brief report of my 
recollections on this head. When I return to S.F., 
I shall be happy to give you any further information 
that may be in my possession. 

The person concerning whom you inquire was 
my fellow passenger on my first voyage to this state, 
on board the Mercy G. Tarbox, in the latter part of 
the year. He was then known as Mr. William 
Beauvoir. I was acquainted with his history, of 
which the details escape me at this writing. He was 
a countryman of mine; a member of an important 
county family—Devonian, I believe, and had left 
England on account of large gambling debts, of 
which he confided to me the exact figure. I believe 
they totted up something like £14,500. 

I had at no time a very intimate acquaintance with 
Mr. Beauvoir; during our sojourn on the 7ardox, 
he was the chosen associate of a depraved and 
vicious character named Phoenix. I am not averse 
from saying that I was then a member of a profes- 
sion rather different to my present one, being, in 
fact, professor of metallurgy, and I saw much less, at 
that period, of Mr. B. than I probably should now. 

Directly we landed at S. F., the object of your in- 
quiries set out for the gold region, without adequate 
pa like so many others did at that time, and, 

heard, fared very ill. 

I encountered him some six months later; I have 
forgotten precisely in what locality, though I havea 
faint impression that his then habitat was some cajion 
or ravine, deriving its name from certain osseous de- 
posits. Here he had engaged in the business of 
gold-mining, without, perhaps, sufficient grounds for 
any confident hope of ultimate success. I have his 
I. O. U. for the amount of my fee for assaying sev- 
eral specimens from his claim, said specimens being 
all iron pyrites. 

This is all I am able to call to mind at present in 
the matter of Mr. Beauvoir. I trust his subsequent 
career was of a nature better calculated to be satis- 
factory to himself; but his mineralogical knowledge 
was but superficial; and his character was sadly de- 
formed by a fatal taste for low associates. 

I remain, gentlemen, your very humble and obd’t 
servant, Titus W. PEEBLES. 


P. S.—Private. 

My DEAR Pix: If you don’t feel inclined to pony 
up that little sum you are out on the bay gelding, 
drop down to my place when I get back and I’ll give 
you another chance for your life at the pasteboards. 
Constitution going through. 

Yours, TITE. 


PART FOURTH: 


DOCUMENT NO. 24. 


Extract from the New Centreville {late 
Dead Horse|** Gazette and Courier of Civ- 
tlization,” December 20th, 1878 : 


“Miss Nina Saville appeared last night at the Mendocino 
Grand Opera House, in her unrivaled specialty of * Winona, 
the Child of the Prairie’; supported by Tompkins and Fro- 
bisher’s Grand Stellar Constellation, Although Miss Saville 





has long been known as one of the most promising of California's 
younger tragediennes, we feel safe in saying that the impression 
she produced upon the large and cultured audience gathered 
to greet her last night, stamped her as one of the greatest 
and most phenomenal geniuses of our own or other times, 
Her marvelous beauty of form and feature, added to her won- 
derful artistic power, and her perfect mastery of the difficult 
science of clog-dancing, won her an immediate place in the 
hearts of our citizens, and confirmed the belief that California 
need no longer look to Europe or Chicago for dramatic talent 
of the highest order. The sylph-like beauty, the harmonious 
and ever-varying grace, the vivacity and the power of the 
young artist who made her maiden effort among us last night 
prove conclusively that the virgin soil of California teems with 
yet undiscovered fires of genius. The drama of ‘ Winona, the 
Child of the Prairie,’ is a pure, refined and thoroughly absorb- 
ing entertainment, and has been pronounced by the entire press 
of the country equal to if not superior to the fascinating ‘ Pody 
of Lyons.’ It introduces all the favorites of the company in new 
and original characters, and with its original music, which is a 
prominent feature, has already received over 2co representa- 
tions in the principal cities in the country. It abounds in effect- 
ive situations, stnking tableaux and a most quaint and original 
concert entitled ‘The Mule Fling,’ which alone is worth the 
price of admission. As this is its first presentation in this 
city, the theater will no doubt be crowded, and seats should 
be secured early in the day. The drama will be preceded by 
that prince of humorists, Nir. Billy Barker, in his humorous 
sketches and pictures from life.” 


We quote the above from our esteemed contem- 
rary, the Mendocino “ Tribune,” at the request of 
{r. Zeke Kilburn, Miss Saville’s advance agent, who 
has still further appealed to us, not only on the 
ground of our common humanity, but as the only 
appreciative and thorouglily informed critics on the 
Pacific Slope, to “ endorse” this rather vivid expres- 
sion of opinion. Nothing will give us greater 4 
ure. Allowing for the habitual enthusiasm of our 
northern neighbor, and for the well-known chaste 
aridity of Mendocino in respect of female beauty, 
we have no doubt that Miss Nina Saville is all that 
the fancy, peculiarly opulent and active even for an 
advance agent, of Mr. Kilburn has painted her, and 
is quite such a vision of youth, beauty and artistic 
phenomenality as will make the stars of Paris and 
Illinois pale their ineffectual fires. 

Miss Saville will appear in her “unrivaled spe- 
cialty”” at Hanks’s New Centreville Opera House, 
to-morrow night, as may be gathered, in a general 
way, from an advertisement in another column. 

We should not omit to mention that Mr. Zeke 
Kilburn, Miss Saville’s advance agent, is a gentle- 
man of imposing presence, elegant manners, and 
complete knowledge of his business. This informa- 
tion may be relied upon as at least authentic, having 
been derived from Mr. Kilburn himself, to which 
we can add, as our own contribution, the statement 
that Mr. Kilburn is a gentleman of marked liberality 
in his ideas of spirituous refreshments, and of equal 
originality in his conception of the uses, objects and 
personal susceptibilities of the journalistic profes- 
$10one 


DOCUMENT NO. 25. 
Local item from the “New Centreville 
Standard,” December 20th, 1878 : 


Hon. William Beauvoir has registered at the 
United States Hotel. Mr. Beauvoir is a young 
English gentleman of great wealth, now engaged in 
investigating the gigantic resources of this great 
country. We welcome him to New Centreville. 


DOCUMENT NO. 26. 


Programme of the performance given in the 
Centreville Theater, Dec. 21st, 1878 : 
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HANKS’ NEW CENTREVILLE OPERA HOUSE DOCUMENT NO. 27. 

, Extract from the New Centreville [late 
A. Jackson Hanks...... Sole Proprietor and Manager. Dead Horse] “ Gazette and Courier of Civil- 


FIRST APPEARANCE IN THIS CITY OF 
TOMPKINS & FROBISHER’S 
GRAND STELLAR CONSTELLATION, 


Supporting California’s favorite daughter, the young 
American Tragedienne 


NINA SAVILLE, 


Who will appear in 


MISS 


Her Unrivaled Specialty 


“Winona, the Child of the Prairie.”’ 





THIS EVENING, DECEMBER aust, 1878, 


Will be presented, with the following phenomenal cast, the ac- 
cepted American drama, 


WINONA: 


THE CHILD OF THE PRAIRIE, 


ee ee cee We mts ) 
Miss FLORA MAC MADISON...... sail 
BIDDY FLAHERTY we 


EEE READ . 
oe With Song Don’t get Weary.”) 4 Miss NINA 
Svith the old-time melody, “‘ Bobbin’ Around.””) | SAVILLE. 
ee BO rrr. 
FRAULINE LINA BOOBENSTEIN........ 
(With stammering song, “1 yoost landet.”’) 
SIR EDMOND BENNETT........... E. C. GRAINGER 
(SPECIALLY ENGAGED.) 
. i kK 6, Tee G. W. PARSONS 
Ge PEs cevceccccvessccccvess ste tats tole eae 
"ANNIBAL ’ORACE ‘IGGINS......... BILLY BARKER 
, \ &: .. Miss MAMIE SMITH 


PETE, the Man on the Dock...............SI1 HANCOCK 


Mrs. MALONE, the Old Woman in the 
Ec cnchcdeceeexinakbaaen Mrs. K. Y. BOOTH 


ROBERT BENNETT (aged five) . . Little ANNIE WATSON 


Act I.—The Old Home. 
Act II.—Alone in the World. 
Act III.—The Frozen Gulf: 


THE GREAT ICEBERG SENSATION! 
Act IV.—Wedding Bells. 


* Winona, the Child of the Prairie,” will be preceded by 
A FAVORITE FARCE 


In which the great BILLY BARKER will appear in one of 
his most outrageously funny bits. 





New Scenery............. by 


Music, by Professor Kiddoo's Silver Bugle Brass Band 
and Philharmonic Orchestra. 


Chickway’s Grand Piano, lent by Schmidt, 2 Opera House 
Block. 





Pop Williams, the only legitimate Bill-Poster in New 
Centreville. 





(New Centreville Standard Print.) 





sation,” Dec. 24th, 1878 : 


A little while ago, in noting the arrival of Miss 
Nina Saville at the New Centreville Opera House, 
we quoted rather extensively from our esteemed 
contemporary, the Mendocino “ Times,’ and com- 
mented upon the quotation. Shortly afterwards, it 
may also be remembered, we made a very direct and 
decided apology for the sceptical levity which inspired 
those remarks, and expressed our hearty sympath 
with the honest, ifsomewhat effusive, enthusiasm wit 
which the dramatic critic of Mendocino greeted the 
sweet and dainty little girl who threw over the dull, 
weary old business of the stage “sensation” the 
charm of a fresh and child-like beauty and origin- 
ality, as rare and delicate as those strange, unrea- 
sonable little glimmers of spring sunsets that now 
and then light up for a brief moment the dull skies 
of winter evenings, and seem to have strayed into un- 
grateful January out of sheer pity for the sad earth. 

We refer to the matter at this date only because in 
our remarks of a few days ago we had occasion to men- 
tion the fact of the existence of Mr. Zeke Kilburn, 
an advance agent, who called upon us at the time, to 
endeavor to induce us, by means apparently calcu- 
lated more closely for the latitude of Mendocino, to 
extend to Miss Saville, before her appearance, the 
critical approbation which we gladly extended after. 
This little item of interest we alluded to at the time, 
and furthermore intimated, with some vagueness, 
that there existed in Mr. Kilburn’s character a cer- 
tain misdirected zeal which, combined with a too 
keen artistic appreciation, are apt to be rather dan- 
gerous stock-in-trade for an-advance agent. 

It was twenty-seven minutes past two o’clock yes- 
terday afternoon. The chaste white mystery of Shigo 
Mountain was already taking on a faint, almost 
imperceptible, hint of pink, like the warm cheek of 
a girl who hears a voice and anticipates a blush. 
Yet the rays of the afternoon sun rested with undi- 
minished radiance on the empty pork-barrel in front 
of McMullin’s shebang. 

Mr. Kilburn emerged from the hostelry of Mc- 
Mullin. Mr. Kilburn, as we have before stated at 
his own request, is a gentleman of imposing pres- 
ence. It is well that we made this statement when 
we did, for it is hard to judge of the imposing quality 
in a gentleman’s presence when that gentleman is 
suspended from the arm of another gentleman by 
the collar of the first gentleman’s coat. The gentle- 
man in the rear of Mr. Kilburn was Mr. William 
Beauvoir, a young Englishman in a check suit. 
Mr. Beauvoir is not avowedly a man of imposing 
presence; he wears a seal ring, and he is generally 
a scion of an effete oligarchy, but he has, since his 
introduction into this community, behaved himself, 
to use the adjectivial adverb of Mr. McMullin, 
white, and he has a very remarkable biceps. These 
qualities may hereafter enhance his popularity in 
New Centreville. 

Mr. Beauvoir’s movements, at twenty-seven min- 
utes past two yesterday afternoon, were few and 
simple. He doubled Mr. Kilburn uP» after the fash- 
ion of an ordinary jack-knife, and placed him in the 
barrel, remarking, as he did so, “ You will, will you?” 
He then rammed Mr. Kilburn carefully home, and 
put the cover on. 

We learn to-day that Mr. Kilburn has resumed 
his professional duties on the road. 
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DOCUMENT NO, 28. 


Account of the same event from the New 
Centreville “ Standard,’ December 24th, 
1878 : 


Ir seems strange that even the holy influences 
which radiate from this joyous season cannot keep 
some men from getting into unseemly wrangles. 
It was only yesterday that our local saw a street 
row here in the quiet avenues of our peaceful city— 
a street row nelle the riotous scenes which took 
place here before Dead Horse experienced a change 
of heart and became New Centreville. Our local 
succeeded in gathering all the particulars of the 
affray, and the following statement is reliable. It 
seems that Mr. Kilburn, the gentlemanly and affable 
advance agent of the Nina Saville Dramatic Company, 
now performing at Andy Hanks’ Opera House to 
big houses, was brutally assaulted by a ruffianly 
young Englishman, named Beauvoir, for no cause 
whatever. We say for no cause, as it is obvious 
that Mr. Kilburn, as the agent of the troupe, could 
have said nothing against Miss Saville which an 
outsider, not to say a foreigner like Mr. Beauvoir, 
had any call to resent. Mr. Kilburn is a gentle- 
man unaccustomed to rough-and-tumble encounters, 
while his adversary has doubtless associated more 
with pugilists than gentlemen—at least any one 
would think so from his actions yesterday. Beau- 
voir hustled Mr. Kilburn out of Mr. McMullin’s, 
where the unprovoked assault began, and violently 
shook him across the new plank sidewalk. The person 
by the name of Clark, whom Judge Jones for some 
reason permits to edit the now moribund but once 
respectable “ Gazette,” caught the eye of the con- 
genial Beauvoir, and, true to the ungentlemanly 
instincts of his base nature, pointed toa barrel in 
the street. The brutal Englishman took the hint 
and thrust Mr. Kilburn forcibly into the barrel, 
leaving the vicinity before Mr. Kilburn, emerging 
from his close quarters, had fully recovered. What 
the ruffianly Beauvoir’s motive may have been for 
this wanton assault it is impossible to say; but it is 
obvious to all why this fellow Clark sought to in- 
jure Mr. Kilburn, a gentleman whose many good 
qualities he of course fails to appreciate. Mr. Kil- 
burn, recognizing the acknowledged merits of our 
job-office, had given us the contract for all the 
printing he needed in New Centreville. 


DOCUMENT NO, 29. 


Advertisement from the “ New York Clip- 
per,” Dee. 2ist, I878 : 
WINSTON & MACK’S 


GRAND INTERNATIONAL 


NEGATHERIUM VARIETY COMBINATION. 


COMPANY CALL. 


Ladies and Gentlemen of the Company will assemble for 
rehearsal, at Emerson's Opera House, San Francisco, on Wed- 
nesday, Dec. 27th, 12 M. sharp. Band at 11. 

. B. WINSTON, i 
DWIN R. MACK, § Managers. 
Emerson’s Opera House, 
San Francisco, Dec. roth, 1878. 

_Protean Artist wanted. Would like to hear from 
Nina Saville. 

12—1t.* 











DOCUMENT NO. 30. 


Letter from Nina Saville to William Beau- 
vor : 


NEW CENTREVILLE, December 26th, 1878. 


My DEAR Mr. BEAUVOIR—I was very sorry to 
receive your letter of yesterday—very sorry—be- 
cause there can be only one answer that I can 
make—and I think you might have ne me the 
pain of saying the word—No. You ask me if I love 
you. If I did—do you think it would be true love 
in me to tell you so, when I know what it would 
cost you? Oh indeed you must never marry me / 
In your own country you would never have heard of 
me—never seen me—surely never written me sucha 
letter to tell me that you love me and want to marry 
me. It is not that I am ashamed of my business or 
of the folks around me, or ashamed that I am only 
the charity child of two poor players, who lived and 
died working for the bread for their mouths and 
mine. I am proud of them—yes, proud of what 
they did and suffered for one a, than them- 
selves—a little foundling out of an Indian camp. 
But I know the difference between you and me. 
You are a great mar at home—you have never told 
me how great—but I know your father is a rich 
lord, and I suppose you are. It-is not that I think 
= care for that, or think less of me because I was 

rn different from you. I know how good—how 
kind—how respectful you have always been to me— 
my lord—and | shall never forget it—for a girl in 
my position knows well enough how you might 
have been otherwise. Oh believe me—my true 
Sriend—I am never going to forget all you have done 
for me—and how good it has been to have you near 
me—a man so different from most others. LI dont 
mean only the kind things you have done—the 
books and the thoughts and the ways you have 
taught me to enjoy—and all the trouble you have 
taken to make me something better than the stupid 
little girl, I was when you found me—but a great 
deal more than that—the consideration you have had 
for me and for what I hold best in the world. I 
had never met a gentleman before—and now the 
first one I meet—he is my /riend. That is a great 
deal. 

Only think of it! You have been following me 
around now for three months, and I have been 
weak enough to allow it. I am going to do the 
right thing now. You may think it hard in me 
if you really mean what you say, but even if every- 
thing else were right I would not marry you—be- 
cause of your rank. I do not know how things are 
at your home—but something tells me it would be 
wrong and that your family would have a right to 
hate you and never forgive you. Professionals can- 
not go in your society. And that is even if I loved 
you—and I do not love you—I do not love you—/ 
do not love you-now I have written ii you will 
believe it. 

So now it is ended—I am going back to the line 
I was first in—variety—and with a new name. So 
you can never find me—I entreat you—I beg of you— 
not to look for me. If you only put your mind to 
it—you will find it so easy to forget me—for I will 
not do you the wrong to think that you did not 
mean ve you wrote in your letter or what you 
said that night when we sang Annie Laurie together 
the last time. 

Your sincere friend 


NINA. 


— 





DOCUMENTS NOS. 31 AND 32. 


Items from San Francisco “Figaro” of De- 
cember 29th, 1878 : 


Nina Saville Co. disbanded New Centreville, 26th. 
No particulars received. 

Winston & Mack’s Comb. takes the road De- 
cember 31st, opening at Tuolumne Hollow. Man- 
ager Winston announces the engagement of Anna 


Laurie, the Protean change artiste, with songs, 
“ Don’t Get Weary,” “ Bobbin’ Around,” “I Yoost 
Landed.” 


DOCUMENT NO. 33. 


Telegram from Zeke Kilburn, New Centre- 
ville, to Winston and Mack, Emerson's Opera 
House, San Francisco, Cal. : 

New CENTREVILLE, Dec. 28th, 1878. 

Have you vacancy for active and energetic advance 
agent. Z. KILBURN. 

(9 words 30 paid. ) 


DOCUMENT NO. 34. 


Telegram from Winston and Mack, San 
Francisco, to Zeke Kilburn, New Centreville : 
SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 28th, 1878. 


No. 
WINSTON AND MACK. 
(Collect 30 cents) 


DOCUMENT NO. 35. 


Bill sent to William Beauvoir, 
States Flotel, Tuolumne Flollow, Cal. : 


Tuolumne Hollon 0, Cal., Dee. 29th, 1878. 
Wm. Beauvoir, Esq. 
Bought of HIMMEL & HATCH, 
Under the Academy of Music, 
JEWELERS & DIAMOND MERCHANTS 


Dealers in all kindsof Fancy Goods, Stationery and Umbrellas, 
Watches, Clocks and Barometers. 
TERMS CASH. MUSICAL BOXES REPAIRED. 
Dec. 29, One diamond and enameled locket. 
One gold chain....... 


. $75.00 
48.00 





$727.00 

Rec'd Payt. 
Himmel & 
per S. 


Hatch, 


PART FIFTH: 
DOCUMENT NO. 36. 
Letter from Cable J. Dexter, Esq., to 
Messrs. Pixley and Sutton, San Francisco : 
Baw Office and Collection Agency, 
Deter & Smith. 
New CENTREVILLE, CAL., March 3rd, 1879. 


Messrs. PIXLEY & SUTTON: 
Gents: I am happy to report that I have at last 


reached the bottom level in the case of William 
Beaver, a/ias Beaver Bill, deceased through Indians 
in 1861. 


United | 








THE DOCUMENTS IN THE CASE. 


In accordance with your instructions and check, 
I proceeded, on the roth inst., to Shawgum Creek, 
where I interviewed Blue Horse, late chief of the 
Comanches, who tomahawked subject of your 
inquiries in the year above mentioned. Horse has 
settled down as a reputable agriculturalist, and is 
now extensive and highly respected farmer. Was at 
first unwilling to converse ; but finally acknowledged 
that he personally let daylight through the late Mr. 
Beaver, and is willing to guarantee thoroughness 
of decease. Stated further that aforesaid Beaver’s 
family consisted of wife and minor child. Is willing 
to swear that wife was killed. Killing done by Mule- 
Who-Goes-Crooked, personal friend of Horse’s. 
[Now keeps grocery store.] Minor child (female) 
was taken into camp and kept until turned over to 
U. S. government, at Fort Kearney, in winter of 
’63, when tribe went on government reservation. 

I posted to last named locality on the 18th ult., 
and found by quartermaster’s books that, no claim- 
ant appearing for minor child, she had been duly 
indentured, together with six Indians, to man by 
name of Guardine or Sardine, traveling showman. 
The Indians were invoiced as Sage Brush Jimmy, 
Boiling Hurricane, Mule-Who-Goes-Crooked, Joe, 
Hairy Grasshopper and Dead Mustang. Receipt 
for Indians was signed by Mr. Hi Samuels, who is 
still in the same line of business, and who positively 
identified minor child with variety specialist by 
name of Nina Saville, well known in this region. 

I shall soon have the pleasure of laying before 
you documents to establish the complete chain of 
evidence from decease of original subject of your 
— up to date. 

have to-day returned from New Centreville, 
whither I went after Miss Saville. Found she had 
just vacated the town in company with a young 
Englishman by the name of Bovoir, who had been 
paying her polite attentions: for some time past, 
having bowied or otherwise squelched a man for 
her within a week or two. It appears Miss Saville 
had persistently refused to receive said attentions 
until about two days before my arrival, when the 
young man’s luck appears to have turned. At 
present, therefore, the trail is temporarily lost; but 
I expect to fetch the couple if they are anywhere 
this side of the Rockies. 

Awaiting your further instructions, 
backing thereto, 

am, 
gents, 
very resp’y yours, 
CABLE J. 


and cash 


DEXTER. 


DOCUMENT NO. 37. 


Envelope of letter from Sir Oliver Beau- 
cae 
voir, Bart., to his son, William Beauvoir : 


Sent to Dead Letter Office 


Mr. William Beauvoir 


Sherman House Hotel | 
not here Chicago 

try Brevoort House 
NY. United States of America | 


J 

















THE 


DOCUMENT NO. 38. 
Letter contained in the envelope above : 


CHELSWORTH COTTAGE, March 3oth, 1879. 
My DEAR Boy: In the sudden blow which has 
come upon us all I cannot find words to write. You 
do not know what you have done. Your uncle Wil- 
liam, after whom you were named, died in America. 
He left but one child, a daughter, the only grand- 
child of my father except you. And this daughter 
is the Miss Nina Saville with whom you have formed 
so unhappy a connection. She is your own cousin. 
She isa Beauvoir. She is of our blood, as good as 
i in England. 
creed you, William, not only as my beloved 
and cherished son; but as the child of a house that 
has never forgotten what it owes to its own name and 
its own honor. Have I done w -_ in so doin 
My feelings are overpowering. I am choked t by 
the suddenness of this great grief. I cannot write 
to you as I would. But I can say this: Do not let 
me see you or hear from you until this stain be 


taken from our name. 
OLIVER BEAUVOIR. 


DOCUMENT NO. 39. 


Cable dispatch of William Beauvoir, Wind- 
sor Hotel, New York, to Sir Oliver Beauvoir, 
Bart., Chelsworth Cottage, Suffolk, England : 

New York, May Ist, 1879. 


Have mailed you Herald 
WILLIAM BEAUVOIR. 


WILLIS. 





DOCUMENT NO. 40. 


Advertisement under head of “Marriages,” 
Jrom “The New York Herald,” April 30th, 
1879: 


BEAUVOIR—BEAUVOIR.—On Wednesday, Jan. 
Ist, 1879, at Steal Valley, California, by the Rev. 
Mr. Twells, William Beauvoir, only son of Sir 
Oliver Beauvoir, of Chelsworth Cottage, Surrey, 
England, to Nina, only child of the late William 
Beauvoir, of New Centreville, Cal. 


DOCUMENT NO. 4I. 


Extract from “The New York Herald” of 
May 29th, 1879: 


Among the passengers on the out-going Cunard 
steamer, Ga//ia, which left New York on Wednes- 
day, was the Honorable William Beauvoir, only son 
of Sir Oliver Beauvoir, Bart., of England. Mr. tons 
voir has been passing his honeymoon in this city, 
and, with his dosnt bride, a famous California 
belle, has been the recipient of many cordial cour- 
tesies from members of our best society. Mr. Wil- 
liam Beauvoir is a young man of great promise and 
brilliant attainments, and is a highly desirable addi- 
tion to the large and constantly increasing number 
of aristocratic Britons who seek for wives among 
the lovely daughters of Columbia. We understand 
that the bridal air will take’up their residence with 
the groom’s Either, at his stately country-seat, 
Cheleworth Manor, Suffolk. 


THE WILLIS. 


THE Willis are out to-night, 
In the ghostly pale moonlight, 
With robes and faces white. 


Swiftly they circle round, 
And make not any sound, 
Nor footprint on the ground. 


The forest is asleep ; 
All things that fly or creep 
A death-like silence keep. 


A fear is over all; 
From spectral trees and tall 
The gathering night-dews fall. 


Moveless are leaf and limb, 
While through the forest dim 
Slow glides a figure slim. 


A figure slim and fair, 
With loosened streaming hair, 
Watching the Willis there ! 


“ These are the ghosts,” she said, 
“ Of hapless ones unwed, 
Who loved and now are dead.” 


Her hair was drenched with dew ; 
The moonlight shimmered through 
And showed its raven hue. 


*“ Each one of these,” she cried, 
“Or ever she was a bride, 
For love’s sake sinned and died. 


* T come,” she said, “ I too; 
Ye are by one too few,” 
And joined the phantom crew. 


Swiftly they circled round, 
Nor was there any sound, 
Nor footprint on the ground. 
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Ir was between three and four o’clock of 
‘ a September afternoon; the crowd on the 
beach at San Miguel had gathered earlier 
than usual, in anticipation of a cool, and 
possibly foggy, night. There was no wind, 
and the surf was low. The broad, bright 
bay lay, shimmering and throbbing beneath 
the blue depth of sky, across which, faint, 
indefinite white vapors, like the smoke from 
a great pipe of peace, drifted in from the 
sea. The purple mountains opposite were 
hidden by a long, white bar of mist. 

A group of bare-legged, bronzed _fisher- 
men, in scant, apostolic draperies, were 
dragging in their heavy nets through the 
surf, while out on the bay glimmered, like 
crescent moons, the triangular sails of a 
little fleet of fishing-boats ; except for these, 
and the flight of sea-birds, the vast ellipse 
of water, narrowing to the ocean, held no 
other sign of life. 

In an angle of shadow, cast by a bold 
projection of the cliff toward the surf, a little 
feminine group of three had sought shelter, 
alike from the crowd and the glare. Above 
their heads towered the rocky wall, in pale 
shadow, with a fringe of sunlight lingering 
in the coarse, brown grasses which rise from 
its brink, like the stubborn growth on the 
forehead of a giant. The smallest member 
of this trio was disposed, in the shape of a 
bundle of white woolen wraps, in a hol- 
lowed trough of sand, with an umbrella 
over its head inclined toward the light. 
Beside the white bundle lay a graceful 
woman’s form, stretched out prone, with 
her hands clasped above her belt-buckle, 
a broad straw hat concealing all of her face 
but a very fair and purely molded chin 
and throat. 

Near this recumbent figure in the tanta- 
lizing hat, a very obviously pretty girl, with- 
out any hat, was seated, working at some 
coarse embroidery, and from time to time 
bestowing a glance upon the groups which 
strayed from the crowd beyond their rocky 
screen. Her rough, reddish-brown hair 
was “ banged ” across the brows, and gath- 
ered into a thick club at the back of her 
neck; she had very blue eyes, with long, 
reddish-gold lashes, and eyebrows of a 
darker shade; her cheeks were rosy and 
freckled, and a little cleft in the chin seemed 
a playful after-thought of Nature’s in plan- 
ning her lively prettiness. 


A STORY OF THE DRY SEASON. 








DRY SEASON. 


“Why! there is Doctor Benedict!” she 
exclaimed, pressing her thimble finger deep 
into the firm rondure of a rosy cheek. “ Mrs. 
Ellison, don’t you want to look at him? 
He’s the young doctor I told you of who 
has studied in Paris.” 

“T hope I shall never want to see him 
more than I do now,” murmured a sleepy 
voice from under the hat. “ But I’m glad 
he has studied somewhere! How many 
doctors have you here, Georgie,—five ? and 
this is the only one who can boast a regular 
education ?” 

“Oh! we cannot be sure of that, you 
know! I suppose a doctor doesn’t go 
round showing his diploma, and those who 
haven’t any are licensed by a board, or a 
committee, or something, in San Francisco. 
But you wouldn’t think much of that, I dare 
say, Mrs. Ellison; you have no faith in our 
institutions ! ” 

“ I’m afraid I haven’t much faith in insti- 
tutions, anywhere, Georgie; but I have in 
people.” She stretched out a slender hand 
and patted Miss Georgie’s ankle, which 
happened to be the part of that young lady 
nearest her. “I consider the sunshine of 
California a tremendous ‘institution ; and so 
are the girls! I only hope they may wear 
as well!” 

“Why! then we should be girls forever! 
I should like that, I’m sure! I wonder if 
Doctor Benedict is coming to speak to me? 
He hasn’t called since the night of the 
cantata, when I sang Queen Esther. I 
thought may be he was mad about some- 
thing. He said some queer things that 
night. They were furious compliments, I 
suppose, but they sounded as if they were 
right out of the Bible! . Don’t you think 
it’s horrid, Mrs. Ellison, for a gentleman to 
pay you a compliment out of the Bible ?” 

Mrs. Ellison had risen, and was patting 
into shape her braided knot of fair hair, and 
shaking the sand from her slim, silken dra- 
peries. 

* Queen Esther is in the Apocrypha, you 
know, Georgie. You wouldn’t mind an 
apocryphal compliment, would you ?” 

Here Doctor Benedict arrived within 
bowing distance, and Miss Georgie was 
presenting him to Mrs. Ellison. 

“ The eastern lady who is boarding with 
us,” she explained, with her girlish smile 
and her blunt, school-boy manner. 
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Doctor Benedict bowed ceremoniously. 
Mrs. Ellison looked at him somewhat 
vaguely, with her large, gray, near-sighted 
eyes; they were beautiful eyes, set wide 
apart under a broad, low brow. Her face 
might have been a little too intense in 
expression, without the half-appealing un- 
certainty and wistful intentness of those 
wide, gray eyes. Their gaze was flattering 
from its earnestness, but chilling from its 
impersonality. She made no attempt at 
conversation, beyond the commonplaces 
which follow an introduction. She lifted 
her eye-glass and let it follow the people 
strolling on the beach; gradually it ap- 
proached and rested on Doctor Benedict's 
figure. As he bent above Miss Georgie’s 
smiling chatter, Benedict was aware that he 
was being inspected by the very fair and 
distinguished-looking young lady from the 
east, and being also conscious of an irre- 
proachable profile, was correspondingly dis- 
appointed that the inspection was so brief. 
He turned a little toward the surf, and 
remarked, as if to make the conversation 
more general, that those fellows hauling in 
their nets were really very good ! 

“As they stoop all together, they remind 
me of a family of storks, frog-hunting on the 
edge of a swamp; they are exactly like 
those clever generalities on the backs of 
Jap. fans!” 

He looked over Miss Georgie’s head 
toward Mrs. Ellison, who smiled faintly, 
but made no other reply. 

“Shall we walk down a little way and 
see what they are catching? Sonie of the 
fish are very beautiful just out of the water.” 

Miss Georgie had risen, but Mrs. Ellison 
remained seated, saying : 

“ Thank you! I have my baby, you see; 
she will be waking soon!” 

“Oh! I forgot the baby!” cried Miss 
Georgie. “Let me stay with her, please! 
Mrs. Ellison! It is all an old story to me, 
and you always see so much more than I 
do. Please let me stay!” 

Mrs. Ellison looked at Georgie with a 
smile, which the young doctor considered 
over-payment for the offered service. 

“ No, indeed, my dear! I can see it all 
from here, quite well. Go and tell me if 
we are to have pompanos for breakfast.” 

Mrs. Ellison’s maternal manner with Miss 
Georgie, who looked so very few years her 
junior, amused Doctor Benedict. He won- 


dered if it were a little affectation ; recall- 
ing her face, he decided that it was not. 
She takes everything very earnestly, and 





lives a great deal in a few minutes, he spec- 
ulated ; she feels well along in experience, 
but she will never make a woman of the 
world. 

“Mrs. Ellison seems a very devoted 
mother,” he remarked to Miss Georgie. 
“T have noticed her several times on the 
beach, but always with her baby. Does 
she never trust it to a nurse ?” 

“She hasn’t any nurse! They are not 
so very well off, at least not now. Mr. 
Ellison ?—oh! he’s in Nevada; I liked 
him ever so much—almost as much as I 
do her. He is real handsome, and quite 
young, and as dark as a Spaniard.” 

“Ts Mr. Ellison a Californian?” Doctor 
Benedict asked, indifferently. 

“T don’t know what he is; I don’t 
believe he knows himself. I asked him 
once if he was an Eastern man ; he laughed 
and said, ‘I came very near it,—I was born 
in the Sandwich Islands.’ He don’t seem 
to care for anything out here, but I’ve heard 
him laugh at her for thinking everything 
perfect in the East. I guess he don’t think 
anything’s perfect anywhere—except his 
wife! She don’t mind taking care of the 
baby!” Miss Georgie found it very easy 
to talk of Mrs. Ellison; her little differences 
from the women around her, her nearness, 
and her remoteness—all added to her at- 
traction. “She likes it, but she don’t pre- 
tend she does it for that reason. There's 
no humbug of that kind about her. She 
makes no secret of their being rather poor, 
and takes it all as easy as you please. I 
always like that; it’s the way we Califor- 
nians do. Papa has made two or three 
fortunes, and lost them, since I can remem- 
ber. We are awfully poor now, but I sup- 
pose something will happen before long. 
I’ve had some good times, any way. Oh! 
Do you want to see those fishermen so 
much? The sand is all wet down there! 
Let us walk up the beach and look at the 
people!” 

Returning at length to Mrs. Ellison, they 
found her with the baby, a rosy little girl 
of eighteen months, on her lap, her hands 
clasped under its arms, and her cheek rest- 
ing on its head whenever the head was still. 
She looked passively happy, but her face, 
in repose, had already learned the look of 
one who waits for rest or joy, long delayed. 

“Are you going to wait another six 
months before you come to see us, Doctor 
Benedict ?” said Miss Georgie, as Benedict 
lifted his hat in farewell. 

“Is it so long as that, Miss Hunter ? 
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You know it doesn’t look well for a young 
doctor to have too much time for society.” 

“Oh, well, you can call professionally, 
then. I guess some of us can manage to 
get sick, in spite of the climate.” 

Doctor Benedict found leisure, a few days 
later, to make an unprofessional call on 
Miss Georgie Hunter. He found her 
gracefully occupied in clipping the dead 
leaves and twigs from a passion-vine, that 
screened an angle of the piazza. The low 
afternoon sun pierced it, here and there, 
with gleams which lighted the bright head 
and white-robed figure of the young girl, 
with charming effect. As he came up the 
walk, Benedict thought of the “ Gardener’s 
Daughter,” and then, with a smile, of Miss 
Georgie’s probable stare of surprise, were 
he to greet her with an allusion to that 
lovely and mythical young person. 

“Gracious! What a mess you have 
found me in!” she cried, gayly, as she met 
him, rustling her white draperies over the 
dead leaves which strewed the piazza floor. 
“Sit down, please! It is so much pleas- 
anter out here. I’ll sweep all this up in a 
minute.” 

The piazza ran across the narrow front 
of the house, and along the side, then turn- 
ing another angle, crossed a small one-story 
wing, which joined the house at some dis- 
tance back. Miss Georgie did not follow 
the piazza, but tripped across the grass-plot 
to the open door of the wing. She took 
down a broom from behind it, and paused 
a moment at another door, within. 

“ Mrs. Ellison ?” 

The lady was stooping over her baby’s 
crib; she looked up and smiled, with a 
finger on her lip. Miss Georgie’s voice 
became a loud whisper. 

“It's Doctor Benedict! I wish you'd 
come out! J don’t know how to talk to 
him !” 

Mrs. Ellison, still smiling, and _ softly 
patting the baby, motioned Georgie away. 

“ Shall I shut the door?” 

“ No, thank you!” 

There was a playful altercation between 
Miss Georgie and Benedict, as to which 
should use the broom. Professional firm- 
ness, and masculine strength conquering, as 
usual, Doctor Benedict possessed himself 
of the broom, which he handled with such 
skill, that Miss Georgie exclaimed : 

“ Well! I guess you wanted to show me 
how well you can sweep! Oh! you mustn’t 
scatter them off on the grass like that! 
Sweep them up in a little heap, and Gong 
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will carry them away by and by. “ What 
are you going to do with that broom ?” 

“I’m going to hang it up behind the 
door, where I saw you get it!” 

“Well! I wonder what you wi// do 
next!” 

Benedict, with a laugh, carried off the 
broom in triumph. He did not skip across 
the grass, but decorously followed the 
piazza. As he hung the broom on its 
nail, he saw, reflected in a mirror against 
the wall of the dim passage, as much of an 
inner room, bright with afternoon sunlight, 
as the open door revealed, It was the 
glance of a second, but two objects.in the 
room fixed themselves upon his vision with 
perfect distinctness ; one wag: Mrs. Ellison, 
seated in the open window reading a letter, 
the other was a child’s crib,—a large, carved, 
ebony crib, elaborately inlaid, and mounted 
with brass. 

As Doctor Benedict came down the 
piazza again, Miss Georgie exclaimed : 

“Why! how pale you look! Did you 
see a ghost in the passage?” 

“Ah! It’s the sweeping, you see, has 
used me up! Such violent exercise does 
very well for women !” 

He sat down with his back to the light, 
and laughed rather nervously. 

“Well, you ave queer! I don’t know 
half the time whether you're in earnest or 
not. But you do look pale!” 

“You are accustomed to the bronzed 
complexions of your gallant Californians, 
Miss Hunter! It is my misfortune that I 
am paler.” 

It was very easy to change the subject 
with Miss Georgie; she was not pertina- 
cious. Just before Benedict took his leave, 
he remarked carelessly : 

“ That little mirror in your passage would 
be convenient for a burglar. I could have 
seen the entire contents of Mrs. Ellison’s 
room. I did see what a curious crib her 
child slept in! Old Spanish, isn’t it? 
Something she picked up out here ?” 

“Yes! She got it at Gross and Wen- 
ger’s, in Los Gatos avenue. She says it’s 
a great bargain, and goes on about its 
beauty and ‘somberness,’ she calls it. I 
should say it was somber! I wonder it 
doesn’t give Maudie the colic to sleep in 
it!” 

“Of course it wasn’t fitted up?” the 
doctor suggested. 

“ How do you mean ?—mattresses and 
pillows? Yes, there was a mattress, almost 
new, but she wouldn’t let the baby sleep on 
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it till she had re-covered it. She did it 
herself—every stitch, with the baby playing 
round the room all the time. You seem 
very much interested in Mrs. Ellison’s crib ; 
shall I ask her to let you see it?”* 


A strong salt wind from the moors swept 
the dust into his eyes as Benedict put his 
mare to her fastest pace down Mission ave- 
nue. He turned into a short street, running 
out to the edge of the hill, overlooking the 
bay and the lower town. A few blocks of 
new building lots brought him to the steep 
descent. ‘There had been a flight of 
wooden steps and a landing, on a terrace 
half-way down, but the rains of the previous 
winter had torn them away. They were 
replaced by a narrow, rugged trail, which 
followed the washings of the hill. He tied 
his horse, and took the trail on foot, turning 
off at the terrace, following it round the 
curve of the hill, to a little gate, with high, 
ornamental posts, set in a thicket of prickly 
pear. The gate drooped on its hinges, and 
the paint was gray with age; one of the 
posts had been crowded almost out of its 
socket by the roots of the giant cactus, 
which flourished its thorny palms high over- 
head, and usurped so much of the pathway 
that the gate could with difficulty be opened. 
A California rose clung to the opposite 
post, and a single late blossom drooped in 
the clutch of a bristling gauntlet, thrust 
forward from the other side. Benedict 
crowded the gate open and found himself 
in a long grape-arbor ; the hill-side making 
a sloping wall on one side and the trellis 
arching over and meeting it. He walked 
slowly down this long tunnel of leafage ; 
the grape-leaves were reddening, and the 
sunlight, slanting through, turned them to 
the color of blood; the purple fruit clus- 
ters glowed with a darker hue. The vista 
before him framed a single figure. She 
turned, as Benedict's footsteps rustled on 
the dead leaves and looked back at him, 
holding the crape shawl she wore close 
under her chin. It was a softly rounded, 
childish face, but with a desolate maturity 
in the steady, unsmiling, backward gaze of 
the long, dusky eyes. She stopped and 
leaned against the bank with her hands 
dropped before her, waiting for Benedict's 
approach. She gave him no greeting,—only 
raised her eyes to his, as he took her thin, 
brown hand. 

“ Mercédes, how is this, my child? You 
are not looking so well as I hoped to find 
you six weeks after the fever! Did you 
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take the powders and the drops I left 
you?” 

His voice was tenderly compassionate, as 
to a suffering child; she looked, indeed, 
scarcely fifteen, but her manner had a weari- 
ness, and yet a speechless intensity, which 
were not childlike. 

“No, I did not take them,” she said, 
looking out through a break in the vines at 
a patch of blue on the distant bay. 

“Do you not wish to grow strong,—to 
grow to be a woman, Mercédes?” 

“ No,” she murmured, in her soft, help- 
less English, spoken in slow cadences. “I 
wish not to live at all! The little one,— 
he died; I loved him; I love nothing 
else!” 

“Do you not love the sefiora, your 
mother? Will you not try to live for her?” 

“She is not my mother! My mother 
was a sehora! She is none! To live for 
her! Madre de Dios /—that would be a 
life for a daughter of the Buelenos!” 

She spoke rapidly, in Spanish, with a 
passionate awakening from the listlessness 
which seemed her habitual mood. The 
shawl dropped from her head, showing its 
delicate outline, with the close, dark, ten- 
dril curts round the temples and ears, and 
the thick braids hanging over her shoulders. 
Benedict looked at her with a gentle curi- 
osity. 

“ Mercédes, you are a very strange little 
The sefiora is kind to you, is she 


girl. 
not?” 

“She is no sefiora, I have told you! 
She cannot be kind to Mercédes! She 


serve well—Aueno/ But she sits in my 
mother’s chair; she sleeps in my mother’s 
bed; and she did sell, for money, the bed 
my brother died upon!” Mercédes whis- 
pered these words with her eyes on Bene- 
dict, and shivered a little, as a gust of wind 
shook the dry leaves over their heads. “A 
man came and took it away,” she continued, 
in the same whispering voice. “I saw him 
put silver dollars into her hand. She bought 
with them wine, she tell me, to make me 
strong. Holy blood of Christ! would I 
drink the price of my brother’s bed of 
death ?—where I did see him x 

She swept the shawl across her face, and 
buried her head in its folds. 

“ Mercédes,” said Benedict, after a silence, 
“ did she not know that she may have sold 
death to others with that bed? I gave 
orders that everything which came near 
your brother in his sickness should be 
burned, because it is a terrible sickness, 
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that spreads like a fire, even in the clothing. 
Did she clean the room, and burn in it the 
yellow powder? Was the bed kept in the 
smoke of the yellow powder ?” 

“ There was no smoke! She did clean, 
<she have one to wash white the walls, 
but the powder, it did make bad smell— 
choke one, so, in the throat! She say it 
not good for us to breathe. My brother’s 
bed will bring harm to no one! I cannot 
believe that is true! But I would give— 
but I have nothing! I go to the man who 
took it away, in the avenue Los Gatos, I 
offer to him my ear-rings and the rosary of 
gold beads, but he laugh at me. He say, 
‘ Too late’; the bed he have sold.” 

“T know who has the bed, Mercédes. 
It is a lady—a mother, who loves her 
child as you loved little Leon. I hope it 
may not bring trouble to her; but whatever 
happens, I know she will be glad to send 
it back to you, when she knows how you 
care for it. Now, if I try to get it for you, 
will you promise me to take the powders 
and the drops? You can remember well, 
if you wish. Now will you, child?” 

“T will do that, because you ask me, but 
not for the little bed. I shall never see 
that. The sefora—she is Americana ? 
Bueno! She will keep the bed! Ameri- 
canos, they get, get, always—they give 
up, never! But I will do what you ask, 
Sefor Doctor, because you were good to 
my Leonito!” 

She looked at him with her sad, beautiful 
eyes. The sefor doctor inclosed with his 
hands the long curve from her chin to the 
delicate ear, and lifted her face to his as he 
bent over her. 

“ Poor little Mercédes! she has not many 
friends. Will she let me be one?” 

A great tear rolled slowly down her cheek 
from the lifted liquid eyes, and her lips 
trembled. 

“ Good-bye, then, my little friend,” he 
said, in rather uncertain Spanish, 

At the gate he stopped and looked up at 
the sweet, pink blossom, swaying against 
the thorns of the grasping cactus. He 
reached to pick it, but the thorns caught 
his fingers ; he pulled at it a little roughly, 
—all the frail, pink petals dropped from the 
rose, and the bush was bare. 

With the wind and dust at his back, and a 
strong, red light on the sky before him, Bene- 
dict rode home. He sat through his dinner, 
eating little ; he made one or two calls, and 
returned late to his office, feeling deathly 
tired, A sick apprehension for Mrs, Elli- 


| held a wrap about her shoulders. 





son’s child oppressed him, and, like a small, 
cold touch making him shiver, came the 
thought of Mercédes in the old arbor, with 
the sea-wind rustling the red and dying 
leaves over her head. 

The next morning, Doctor Benedict had 
an interview with Mrs. Hunter. Her ad- 
vice was to say nothing to Mrs. Ellison, 
since all the harm had been done, and the 
child might still escape. She herself did 
not believe in contagious fevers, but in case 
of trouble she had no fear, and Georgie 
should be sent away to some friends in 
Santa Clara. 

“We shall know very soon,” said Bene- 
dict. 

On the following evening, as he was 
riding into Mission avenue from a side 
street, his horse shied at a figure which 
flitted past the crossing. In the rosy twi- 
light, he recognized Miss Hunter’s bright 
head, and her hat, with its long, gray 
feather. She was not dressed for the street, 
but with one hand caught up the skirts of 
her white dress, while with the other she 
He 
watched for a moment her nervous step, 
breaking at intervals into a run, and then 
followed her. 

“Miss Hunter, is there any trouble at 
your house ?” 

“Oh! Doctor Benedict! I was just 
going for you! Mrs. Ellison’s baby is so 
sick !—awfully sick, and mamma wont let 
me go near the room. Can’t you come at 
once ?” 

“Twill be there before you, if you will 
pardon my leaving you!” 

There was a light in the wing, and the 
rest of the house looked deserted, as Bene- 
dict tied his horse at the gate. He saw the 
young moon’s faintly foreshadowed circle 
hanging low over the bare hills behind the 
house ; when that circle should shine full 
and clear, the drama of life and death in 
the room below would be over. 

The door of the passage stood open, and 
he knocked at the inner door. Mrs. Ellison 
met him. Her fingers were between the 
leaves of a book which she held, seemingly 
unconscious of it, while she led him to the 
child. It lay in the fatal bed, and as they 
bent above it, she murmured to him in a 
strained whisper the symptoms and her 
fears. 

“ Doctor, can it be a fever? I have 
been reading here, in Doctor Gray’s book.” 
She opened it, and felt, with tremulous fin- 
gers, for her eye-glasses, then held the book 
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out to him, with a helpless gesture. “See! 
It does seem very like what he says. Oh! 
pardon me!” 

He took the book from her gently, closed 
it, and handed her a chair. She sat down 
and looked at him again with her intent, 
appealing gaze, which seemed to fascinate, 
and yet unnerve him. 

“You must think me beside myself— 
asking you to look at a doctor’s book! 
This is a great shock, but I can bear what 
I must! Is it a dreadful fever, Doctor?” 

“It is a contagious fever, of a serious 
type, Mrs. Ellison. If necessary, I could 
trace it for you, but that can wait. There 
is much in our favor, and for myself, I can 
assure you that if my whole future rested 
on this one case, I could not be more en- 
tirely at your service.” 

Mrs. Ellison rose and looked again at 
the child. She wore a long, pale-blue 
gown, which increased her vivid whiteness, 
As she listened to the child’s breathing, 
bending over the crib, the brass bar beneath 
her hands shook a little. Benedict was 
preparing medicines at a side table. He 
started at the ‘slight sound. He remem- 
bered it well,—it had a sickening familiarity 
like the carved outlines of the bed, and all 
its bright bars, and knobs, and inlaid tra- 
ceries. He remembered, too, a desolate 
young figure flung on the floor, the upraised 
hands grasping that shining bar where the 
mother’s fingers rested; it had trembled 
then as it trembled now. Mrs. Ellison, 
looking round, met his gaze fastened upon 
her as if she were a ghost, but she saw only 
his form against the light, and moved toward 
him. 

“ Doctor Benedict, I will tell you frankly 
that I should feel more as if everything 
were done if I wrote to Doctor Mackensie, 
of San Francisco. He is an old friend of 
my husband’s, I know it would be his wish 
if he were here. I feel that I am not doing 
you justice, but you will pardon so much, I 
hope, in a very anxious woman!” 

“J pardon anything in you, Mrs. Ellison ? 
I only hope you may have nothing more to 
pardon in me! I entreat you to consider 
me entirely at your disposal,—to use, or to 
postpone, or to reject.” 

She locked at him as if she hardly heard 
his words, 

“Then you will not be offended if I 
write ?” 


“ Certainly not! Write, by all means!” 


She went to a secretary standing open 
against the wall and lit a lamp. 


It flick- 








ered in the evening wind and Benedict 
drew down the shade. When he took his 
leave, she gave him two letters to mail; 
one was addressed to Doctor Mackensie, 
of San Francisco, the second to Robert 
Ellison, Superintendent Golden Crescent 
Mine, via Virginia City, Nevada. 

Doctor Mackensie’s reply came by tele- 
graph: 

“Cannot possibly attend the child; would 


| 
not undertake such a case by letter; trust 
| Benedict ; he is entirely competent.” 


A fuller reply by letter came later, giv- 
ing Mrs. Ellison much comfort in its com- 
mendation of Benedict, of whom Doctor 
Mackensie had personal knowledge. Mrs. 
Ellison was not too much preoccupied to 
recall Benedict’s delicacy in withholding 
this fact. So the young mother, in this 
sternest trial of her life, trusted her case to 
the young doctor, and together they entered 
the valley of the shadow. 


The red grape leaves were falling, and 
the harvest was gathered. The world and 
the flesh had departed from San Miguel, 
leaving the little town to count the tides on 
its deserted beaches, and talk over the fol- 
lies of the summer, while awaiting the bap- 
tism of the winter rains. The great tides 
rose and fell; the morning sunlight broad- 
ened over the bay and struck the blinding 
white cliffs and long sand-reaches; when 
the sun hung low over the bare, western 
hill-slopes, the shadow of the cliffs widened, 
and put out the light on the bay. The 
Monterey Mountains came out of their fog- 
bank and glowed, like a heap of crumpled 
satin, along the horizon. A pink flush 
mounted the sky and faded slowly into the 
clear starlight; then eame the night-wind 
blowing up from the sea. All night the 
curtains fluttered and the trees sighed and 
stirred, and at intervals came the rush of 
the surf along the shore. 

That soft stir of the wind was always 
welcome in the room behind whose dark- 
ened blinds Gertrude Ellison and the doctor 
watched the merciless register of a little 
tube which measured the fever’s progress. 
It had risen fast and clung at one point, 
almost at the top of the short gamut whose 
degrees were so many steps from hope to 
despair. 

One night, the doctor bent over the child 
alone. The mother lay upon the bed, in 
that heavy sleep which nature exacts some- 
times from the condemned on the eve of 
death. ‘The exhausted body had grappled 
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the struggling spirit, and dragged it down 
into a shameless stupor, where love, duty, 
hope and fear had no existence. ‘The spirit 
might strive and suffer still,—the body 
could do no more. When Benedict raised 
the tube to the light, it showed one degree 
nearer to that point from which there is no 
way back to life. He looked toward the 
sleeping mother; she turned a little, and, 
with a moan, cast her arms wide apart on 
the bed. He forced himself to note, critic- 
ally, the changes in her face which the 
strain of the past three weeks had wrought, 
and he wondered if there were some subtle 
spiritual test by which he might know what 
measure of endurance love can give to so 
slight a woman’s form, whether he would 
have courage to use it. He watched her, 
feeling as if a fine knife were being drawn 
along his nerve-courses. Mrs. Hunter, 
coming into the room a moment later, 
whispered : 

“] promised to wake her when it was 
time to give the nourishment. She wont 
let me do it, though I can see it almost 
kills her to force the poor little thing to 
swallow!” 

“She must not be wakened! The crisis 
will come to-night. The fever will break 
before morning, I think, and she will need 
all her strength then whichever way it 
turns.” 

“ What do you think, Doctor?” 

“TI don’t think! All we can do is to 
wait. The child’s constitution must decide 
it, now.” 

The night wore away, measured by slow 
beatings of the surf and long respirations 
of the wind, as it buoyed out and in the 
white curtains of the window. A low 
fire flickered on the hearth, tempering the 
chill of the breeze. At twelve o’clock the 
tide came in, and boomed heavily on the 
stillness of the night. When that tide went 
out, would the little fluttering spirit pass 


_ Out, too, into the great waters beyond ? 


In the sickly mingling of dayhght and 
candle-light, Gertrude Ellison arose from her 
heavy sleep, and looked with dazed eyes 
toward the baby’s crib. The doctor was 
still there, alone. She could not see the 
child ; she could not see the doctor’s face; 
she sat quite still, while the room seemed 
to swim and darken round her. Benedict 
came toward her and gently took her hands. 

“ Mrs. Ellison, the fever broke last night 
about two o’clock, and she has been sleep- 
ing quietly ever since; her pulse is better 
than we could expect. Do you hear me, 





Mrs. Ellison? The little girl is decidedly 
better.” 

She smiled at him blankly, and her head 
drooped forward. He laid her back on the 
bed, and called his faithful ally, Mrs. 
Hunter. He did not dread the mother’s 
awakening now. But as he rode away in 
the cool, white morning light, he was shiv- 
ering from head to foot. With the reaction 
from the strain of his long watch had come 
to him a perception of possible trouble and 
peril to himself. He could not bring him- 
self to face it, now; if it were a morbid 
fancy, it would pass away with rest; if it 
were real, the fight must come later. 


The fall storms held off late that year, 
and the November days were still and 
warm, albeit with a drowsy oppressiveness 
which gathered with the futile clouds and 
found no relief in rain. On one of these 
still, lifeless afternoons, Benedict walked his 
horse through the dust of Mission avenue 
and dismounted at the Hunters’ gate. It 
swung noiselessly open; he did not follow 
the gravel walk, but crossed the grassy 
court where the brown sycamore leaves 
were falling. The door of the wing stood 
open; everything within was still. The 
child is asleep, he thought, and stepped 
carefully across the piazza. Already an 
agitating consciousness was upon him ; his 
hand trembled a little as he hung up his 
hat in the passage. Again his eyes rested 
on the mirror, and were fixed there by 
another vivid, sunlit picture of the inner 
room. The child was not there, but the 
mother lay across the arm of the sofa fast 
asleep. Her cheeks were flushed and a 
blissful quiet brooded over her hushed brow 
and eyelids. She looked a beautiful girl 
again, only with a Madonna-like tenderness 
which has in it the memory of pain. _ Bene- 
dict had never seen her so beautiful, because 
he had never before seen her perfectly 
happy and at rest. A young man sat on 
the low chair beside her, softly stroking, 
with his long, brown fingers, the slender 
hand which rested on his knee. Only his 
bent head and a line of dark cheek and 
brow were visible, but these and the forward 
droop of his square, strong shoulders were 
eloquent. 

The blood seemed to stop in Benedict’s 
quivering veins. He felt incapable of moving. 
A wandering breeze swung the outer door 
wide open with a slight creak, and a square 
of sunlight streaming across the red carpet 
of the passage illumined his face as with 
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a row of foot-lights. The stranger raised 
his head, and the eyes of the two men met 
and fastened upon each other in the glass 
for the space of asecond. Benedict stepped 
to the door and leaned against it breathing 
heavily. In a moment Robert Ellison con- 
fronted him. 

“Mr. Ellison ?” said the young doctor, 
hoarsely. 

“ That is my name, sir!” 

Ellison’s voice was clear as steel; so was 
the glance which his dark eyes struck across 
Benedict’s. 

“T am Doctor Benedict. Mrs. Ellison 
wished to see me about the baby, I believe.” 

“ Mrs. Ellison is asleep, as you probably 
observed.” 

The blood mounted to Benedict's face. 

“The mirror in the passage is awkwardly 
placed,” he said. 

“ May I venture to remind Doctor Bene- 
dict that there is a door-bell ?” 

“You are perhaps aware, sir, that Mrs. 
Hunter keeps no servant. ‘To save her 
trouble, and at her own request, I have 
been in the habit of going to the door of 
the wing.” 

Benedict despised himself for seeming to 
apologize to Ellison, and the look of dis- 
gust on his face reminded Ellison that his 
words might be construed into an insinua- 
tion he would have scorned to make. 

“Will you come in and wait, Doctor 
Benedict? Mrs. Ellison will be sorry not 
to see you. She has told me of your admi- 
rable attention during Maude’s illness. I 
confess, from the judgment you have shown 
in the case, I was prepared to find Doctor 
Benedict an older man.” 

The blood rose again to Benedict’s brow. 

“T did nothing more than the case de- 
manded. There were reasons why I felt an 
unusual responsibility.” 

“ May I ask what those reasons were ?” 
Ellison haughtily inquired. 

“T have already stated them to Mrs. Elli- 
son. She does not admit them, but that 
does not affect my feeling of responsibility. 
Will you tell her I had not time to wait 
to-day? I will see her again about the 
child. I understood from the message it 
was nothing imperative. Good-afternoon, 
sir!” 

Benedict rode down Mission avenue and 
out on the coast road until he came to the 
downs. For an hour or more he spurred 
his horse over their long, brown swells, with 
the sea-wind singing in his ears. The herds 
of grazing cattle stared at him and scam- 





pered away to the willow-fringed hollows 
where feeble streams of water were trickling 
down to the sea. When he rode home 
again his bitter rage and excitement had 


cooled to a dull disgust. 


That evening, two figures were walking 
up and down the grassy court in front of 
the wing. The moon was just beginning 
to cast faint shadows, and a low, sighing 
wind stirred the heavy eucalyptus leaves 
and rustled in the brown sycamores. Mrs. 
Ellison was wrapped in a thick white man- 
tle encircled by her husband’s arm. 

“T hope you said something nice to 
Doctor Benedict, Robert,” she was saying, 
in a low voice, with a thrill in it which 
seemed the echo of a deeper mood. 

“Why should I say anything nice to 
him, Gerty? I was reasonably civil, I 
believe. If he will send in his bill I shall 
be delighted to pay it. I don’t see that we 
have any further obligations in that direc- 
tion.” 

“Do you forget, Robert, that he saved 
our child’s life ?” 

“ My dear girl, it’s his business to save 
life! He don’t want my thanks for doing 
his work well! In fact he said as much 
when I remarked that he had shown judg- 
ment worthy of an older head.” 

“Then you did say something nice, you 
tantalizing old boy! You are always better 
than your words!” 

“Humph!” said Ellison, shortly, “I 
was not pleased with your doctor, Gertrude, 
I confess!” 

“Why! you only saw him ten minutes, 
you said.” 

“One can see a great deal in ten minutes 
when the vein crops out!” 

“ Now you are going to show me one of 
your hard streaks, Robert,” she said, with 
her low laugh. “I feel you hardening 
already and growing prejudiced! If you 
had seen Doctor Benedict’s untiring devo- 
tion all through Maude’s illness, you would 
not talk of this as a cold matter of business! 
He looked pale and thin after those terrible 
weeks; Mrs. Hunter spoke of it. Don’t 
you suppose a doctor may have feelings? 
Oh, Robert! you cannot imagine the horror 
of those weeks! I dared not tell you half!” 

“ Gertrude, my darling! I can imagine 
it! I knew it all the time! Do you sup- 


pose it is nothing to me when my child lies 
at the point of death and her mother is 
facing her first sorrow, alone, among stran- 
gers ? 


Nothing under heaven but the 
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thought that I was working for you kept 
me away! Your little blurred notes,—they 
were like a knife in my body; I felt the 
agony in every word! But I had to keep 
steady and wear a cool face, and fight the 
longing that possessed me to take the first 
‘jerky’ over the range and let the Golden 
Crescent go to the devil! But when you 
talk of a doctor getting thin and pale over 
a case of fever, that’s a very different story! 
The better the doctor the finer his feelings, 
I suppose, but he’s no business to work 
with them! If he does he'll get himself 
or somebody else into trouble! If Doctor 
Benedict put his feelings into this case so 
much the worse for him! However, his 
feelings are no affair of ours. We will pay 
him and that shall end it. Little Maude’s 
constitution pulled her through after all. I 
suppose we needn’t thank him for that!” 

* I don’t believe Doctor Benedict has a 
very large practice,” Gertrude continued, 
after a silence. “I think I had better 
speak to him again about his bill; though 
I fancied he seemed offended when I asked 
him about it before.” 

“Why the deuce should he-be offended ? 
Does he propose to present us with his 
services ?” 

“ Why, of course not! But there is some 
mysterious etiquette about doctor’s bills. I 
may have transgressed it.” 

“T believe it is generally considered eti- 
quette to pay them; otherwise I don’t think 
you need concern yourself. If it’s the same 
to you, Gerty, let’s talk of something else.” 

Gertrude looked up at him in the dim 
starlight. She could only see his clear-cut 
chin carried rather high. She laid her 
cheek against his arm. 

“What difference does it make what we 
talk about, Robert? Are we not together ?” 


Ellison was enjoying his cigar under the 
checkered shade of the passion-vine next 
morning, when Mrs. Ellison came down the 
walk dressed for the street, and pushing the 
baby-carriage. She was looking very pretty 
and very happy, but Ellison’s contemplation 
of her approach was not unmixed with a 
shade of annoyance. 

“ Gertrude, can’t you strike something in 
the shape of a nurse in this idyllic town? 
It stirs up all my natural profanity to see 
you dragging that child about!” 

“Is it not becoming to me?” 

“Tt is decidedly not becoming to me /’ 

Ellison threw away his cigar and swung 
himself over the low railing to the walk below. 


’ 
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“ The only thing I find Mtolerable in being 
a little short sometimes, Gerty, is your sav- 
age and persistent economy! Why, my 
dear girl, we shall always have money 
enough! Men in my profession are hable 
to be short! Six months ago we had an 
income of nothing; now we have six thou- 
sand! There is no use changing the whole 
course of one’s life with every lurch of the 
balance: strike a respectable average and’ 
stick to it! It’s worse than ridiculous for 
you to pack that child about! It’s posi- 
tively immoral! You are depriving some 
honest creature of a chance to earn her 
Sunday bonnet!” 

“I suppose, then, I need not ask you to 
assist in any such immorality and go with 
me to the priest’s garden? It is what you 
would call my favorite ‘stamping ground’; 
it’s a lovely, quiet old place, and Maudie 
likes the pigeons and the rabbits.” 

“ T’d risk the immorality, only I’ve got to 
see aman down town—hang him! I was 
going to ask you to walk down with me, 
and wait in one of those exciting shops 
while 1 disposed of my man; then we could 
go together to the beach.” 

“ Why can’t we do it now ?—I don’t care 
about the garden!” 

“Qh! it’s no place for the baby down 
town! It would be a jolly little lark for us 
two, but the baby would make it nothing 
but a scramble!” 

“I’m very sorry! If I had known when 
you were coming, I’d have got some one 
to relieve me of baby while you were here.” 

“It isn’t for me,—it’s for yourself! I 
hadn’t the faintest idea you were running 
that child alone all summer! Don’t look 
so distressed ; I know why you did it, dear, 
but it’s all a mistake. You don’t under- 
stand life out here. It isn’t a question of 
negatives but of positives. All your little 
economies amount to nothing but discom- 
fort unless I strike something in my busi- 
ness; if I do they are unnecessary—sade ? 
I’ll be back in about an hour. I'll hunt up 
some kind of a trap down town, and this 
afternoon we'll drive out to one of those 
north beaches,—baby and all. That will 
be better than packing her over the hot 
sand this morning, wont it? I must be off! 
If I’m back before twelve, I’ll stop for you 
at the garden.” 


The sun shone warm on the long walk 
which skirted the wall of the old mission 
as Gertrude wheeled the baby-carriage 
slowly up and down. Some dead vines 
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clinging to the gray adobes gleamed like 
threads of gold in the sunlight. The wind 
murmured in the dark pine boughs, and the 
doves cooed from their shelter in the niches 
of the wall. One end of the priest’s walk 
was separated from the street by a picket- 
fence. Mrs. Ellison had wheeled the car- 
riage here when Maudie tired of the pigeons 
and rabbits, to watch the little boys of the 
mission school at play on the green. As 
she looked out absently, she saw Doctor 
Benedict walking slowly up the street. She 
bowed to him and made a signal for him to 
stop 

“ Have you time to come in here a mo- 
ment, Doctor? I was so sorry not to see 
you yesterday!” 

He turned back to the gate and met her 
as she wheeled the carriage up the walk. 
For a moment she had forgotten a curious 
change in his manner which had troubled 
her a little when they last met, and was sur- 
prised anew by his constrained address. 
There was some professional talk about the 
baby, and then Mrs. Ellison said : 

“ My husband arrived on Monday ; his 
business will keep him for the present near 
Virginia City, and he wishes to take baby 
and me back with him when he returns in 
a week or two. Do you think there will be 
any risk to baby in the journey, Doctor? 
She is looking very well, is she not ?” 

“The winters are severe in Nevada, I 
believe—heavy winds and snows.” 

Doctor Benedict’s eyes were fixed on the 
child. 

“ But you know, Doctor, we think our 
cold winters in the East are bracing. I don’t 
want my little girl to be a tropical flower ! 
But now I’m urging the point! I really 
want it is important that we should 
have your advice. I have not spoken to 
Mr. Ellison, but I know he will not wish 
me to take risks with baby.” 

Doctor Benedict’s eyes were still fixed 
gloomily on the child; his face was pale in 
the morning sunlight, and a vein that 
showed on his clear temple was beating 
visibly. 

“If you give your child a severe journey 
and a total change of climate this fall, I 
cannot answer for the consequences.” 

“Then you mean that I am to stay 
here?” 

“T have nothing to say as to that; but 
you will take the little girl to Nevada this 
winter at the risk of her life!” 

The words seemed to repeat themselves 
in the sunny stillness, 








When Gertrude spoke again her face had 
drooped and saddened. 

“This will change everything for us, 
Doctor. Can you give me no more en- 
couragement ?” 

“Tt is not my business to be encouraging, 
Mrs. Ellison. You asked for my advice!” 
Gertrude looked up in pained surprise. 

“ Doctor Benedict, is it possible that I 
have offended you? Surely I am the last 
person in the world who should do so!” 

He turned his eyes upon her with a gaze 
at once hard and reluctant. 

“There is nothing under heaven, I be- 
lieve, so cruel as a good woman!” 

“ What is it? Will you not tell me? Is 
it anything about your friend, the young 
Spanish girl? I fear I was very implacable 
about that unfortunate crib! With my 
little wasted baby in my arms I felt that I 
could not forgive them! But that is all 
past now; I will go and see her and take 
Maudie. Perhaps she will like to see a 
little child.” 

She was startled by Benedict’s laugh. 

“You could not forgive the Buelenos 
their ignorance and indolence, but you are 
grateful, you say, to the doctor who knew 
it all, and yet did not prevent its conse- 
quences, ‘That is the instinctive justice of 
woman! And you ask for my bill! I 
have not come out of this affair with any 
too much respect for myself, Mrs. Ellison, 
but if you wish to finish my pride utterly, 
and complete your merciless kindness, you 
will force me to accept your husband’s 
money !” 

She looked at him in amazement and dis- 
tress. 

“What do you mean? Can you not 
forget my hasty words ?” she said. “They 
say a mother is always vindictive, but I 
have forgiven them long ago; and you 
—you saved my child’s life! I must be 
grateful.” 

* Oh! hush, for God’s sake! I hope we 
are all grateful for all our hurts - 
stopped, and while visibly controlling him- 
self, his sensitive color deepened to a dark 
flush. “And I hope we may all be forgiven 
the hurts we give others! We are quits, 
Mrs. Ellison. Good-bye.” 

At that moment, Robert Ellison, coming 
along the walk, looked carelessly across the 
fence. At the gate he stood aside, and 
watched the young doctor as he passed out, 
unconscious of his presence. 

“ Robert, I have had the strangest talk 
with Doctor Benedict!” 
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“ Yes! I was just in time to see its im- 
pressive close. You made a very pretty 
tableau from the street. Is it part of Doc- 
tor Benedict’s untiring devotion, may I ask, 
attending Maudie on her morning prome- 
nades ?” 

“TJ don’t understand you. I asked Doc- 
tor Benedict to come in and look at her— 
he was passing along the street.” 

“Oh! I dare say it’s all right! It may 
be the custom here for a doctor to interview 
his patients in this promiscuous way.” 

“1 don’t know what you mean by ‘pro- 
miscuous.’ It seems to me, Robert, you 
are rather hasty; and—forgive me, dear— 
just a shade rough!” 

“Only a shade? Come, let’s go home! 
The air of the priest’s garden is too ortho- 
dox for me!” 

Gertrude looked depressed and tired. 

“ Poor little Maudie!” she said, as they 
gained the street; “she is fast asleep. Don’t 
push her so fast, Robert, please! The 
planks are rough.” 

“Like her papa’s words. Well, Maudie 
must get used to her papa’s roughness, and 
the roughness of life generally. Get out of 
the way, my friend!” 

He addressed these words and the toe of 
his boot to a suspicious-looking yellow cur 
which smelled at the carriage wheels. Ger- 
trude, walking a little ahead, looked back 
reproachfully. As the sidewalk widened, 
she waited and laid her hand on her hus- 
band’s arm. He received it passively. 

“ Robert, your man down town must 
have been a very disagreeable one!” 

“ How was your doctor up town ?” 

“Oh! he was disagreeable, too! I can- 
not tell you all he said now, but he made 
me think of the man who was wounded in 
the house of his friends.” 

“That sounds very subtle, Gertrude. 
Who are the friends who have wounded 
him? Did he specify ?” 

“T am one, I believe, but don’t let us 
talk about it now. I believe I’m a very 
selfish woman ; I can think of nothing but 
my Own worries.” 

When Maude was laid still asleep in her 
shaded bed half an hour later, Gertrude sat 
down on the lounge in the adjoining room. 
She looked pale and warm, and fanned her- 
self slowly as she settled her head back 
among the cushions. Ellison seated him- 
self beside her, and touched the damp curls 
on her temples. 

“ You look tired, Gerty. Did I bother 
you too much this morning ?” 





“Oh no; but I told you I had a very 
disagreeable time with Doctor Benedict ; 
do you want to hear about it now?” 

“ If you feel equal to talking.” 

“ Were you vexed with me this morning, 
Robert ?” 

“No, no! never! You are always my 
little wife, Gerty—the best in the world!” 

“ But you didn’t seem to care about my 
taking your arm?” 

“Oh! that was my infernal cussedness! 
Come, now, I’m going to behave myself! 
Open your budget!” 

“Well, some time ago I spoke to the 
doctor about our bill ys 

at es 

“He said to-day that if I wished to 
wound his pride and add to what he calls 
my ‘merciless kindness,’ I would insist on 
his taking my husband’s money.” 

“The deuce take his pride! Why 
shouldn’t he take your husband’s money, 
if he has earned it ?” 

“Oh, that wasn’t it—its being your 
money. I’m not sure he used that expres- 
sion.—Yes, I believe he did; but at all 
events, the point was that he felt responsible 
for Maude’s fever. He left orders for dis- 
infecting and burning after the sickness in 
the Spanish family, but of course nothing 
was done. He blames himself for not at- 
tending to it in person.” 

“So he should; but doctors make mis- 
takes, like the rest of us, especially young 
doctors. I think myself the whole trouble 
came from your fatal habit of economy, 
Gertrude,—hunting up that second-hand 
crib!” 

“ Robert! how mean of you!” said Ger- 
trude, reviving into a smile. “I didn’t 
hunt it up. It was standing on the walk in 
front of the shop, and I assure you, it didn’t 
look cheap!” 

“ Well, now, as to this doctor! I shall 
take it upon myself to settle his responsi- 
bilities and his bill very shortly. So don’t 
trouble yourself about that, Gerty!” 

“ But, Robert, he is evidently very sore 
and hurt about something ; he is as gloomy 
and mysterious as Hamlet. Now don’t be 
hasty with him!” 

“T shall not meddle with his mysteries. 
I have my own opinion about them, and 
about him too. He’s a young fool!——There, 
Gerty, I didn’t say it! Doctor Benedict 
is a Daniel come to judgment,—a second 
Daniel! I saw it in his face when I first 
looked at him. Oh! wise and upright 
youth !—Come, Gerty, if there’s nothing 
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worse than this in your budget, we may as 
well make merry, and wake up the baby! 
My little girl, what is it? Is there any 
trouble ? Are you disgusted with my fool- 
ery? You must remember I’m half crazy 
with happiness at being with you again, 
and I’m irritated besides by one or two 
little things I can’t tell you of now. We'll 
settle down together in a home of our own, 
and behave like respectable old married 
folks !” 

“Oh! Robert! We shall never have a 
home. You will have to go away without 
me, and I must bear it as I can here 
alone!” 

“You saw your way all clear enough 
last night, Gerty. When I go away from 
here, depend upon it, I shall not go alone! 
I’ve had enough of that, and so have you, 
poor child! Come! look at me! You are 
tired and out of spirits!” 

“No! It is quite serious, Robert! It 
isn’t low spirits or fancy. I asked Doctor 
Benedict whether Maude could bear the 
journey and the change after her illness. 
I confess it was a mere form,—TI never 
dreamed of his saying no!” 

Ellison took a deep breath. 

“ Well!” 

“ Robert, he said—and he considered 
before speaking—that if I took the little 
girl to Nevada this winter, it would be at 
the risk of her life.” 

“Then Doctor Benedict /es ; or else he 
don’t know what he’s talking about! You 
will oblige me, Gertrude, by not taking our 
family matters to the first young doctor you 
happen to meet for his solemn judgment! 
What does he know about Nevada? He's 
probably fresh from some Eastern college, 
and thinks you'll go to Nevada in a mule- 
train, and camp all winter with ten feet of 
snow before the door.” 

“You are taking a very strange view of 
this, Robert! I told you long ago Doctor 
Benedict was indorsed by your great friend, 
Doctor Mackensie. He has studied abroad; 
he saved our child by his faithfulness and 
skill; he has watched her convalescence, 
and can better judge of her condition than 
her own mother even. Do you think I am 
the kind of woman to carry our family 
matters P 

“For heaven’s sake, Gertrude! Don’t 
take me up so seriously! You ought to 
know by this time what I think of you! 
But I am disposed to carry our case over 
Benedict’s judgment. Since you speak of 
Mackensie, let’s take her up to him, and 








let him look her over; she looks to me as 
sound and rosy as an apple. There’s 
nothing poisonous in the air of Nevada; at 
all events Mac can tell you about that. 
Come, Gerty, let’s postpone all this just 
till we can talk to Mackensie. Come! 
that’s my good little girl! Forget my ugly 
words! It makes me savage to think of 
going off alone again, but you know I don’t 
want to be selfish about it. I can wait for- 
ever, if need be, for my home and my little 
wife, sooner than drag her into trouble. 
But, Gerty, you don’t know what it makes 
of a man, such a life as mine, with nothing 
to save him from becoming a mere machine, 
for doing so much hard driving in a day, on 
as little rest as possible! It’s a patent soul- 
compressor, warranted to kill all that’s gen- 
tlest and most Christian in him; and there’s 
little enough in any of us! Come! my 
little wife! Don’t let a whim separate us 
another year, as poverty did the last!” 

Gertrude looked at him with a tearless 
misery in her eyes. 

“ Tt isn’t a whim, Robert,” she whispered. 
“Tt’s our child’s life! I need you just as 
much as you do me; I am ten years older 
for these last six months. I would do as 
you say and leave it to Doctor Mackensie, 
but he does not know her constitution as 
Doctor Benedict does, who has watched 
her day and night for weeks! If you could 
have heard his voice when he said those 
words! There was something in it which 
thrilled through and through me! He must 
know of some terrible weakness in Maude 
which he will not tell me of. His voice 
sounded strange, and he spoke as if the 
words hurt him!” 

Ellison gave a savage shrug. 

“T’ve no doubt his words hurt him, if it 
hurt him to tell a lie!” 

“ Robert, what do you mean? This is 
the second time you have used that word. 
What could induce Doctor Benedict to risk 
his reputation and tell me what he does n’t 
believe himself ?” 

Ellison was silent a moment, and seemed 
to hesitate, while he smothered his irritation. 

“There are a great many kinds of mad 
ness, Gertrude, which shake a man’s foun- 
dations. They take hold of very decent 
fellows sometimes. Doctor Benedict is a 
young man with the poetic style of head- 
piece which is said to go with an emotional 
temperament. The fact of his having stud- 
ied in Paris and being indorsed by old Mac 
don’t make him proof against every form of 
human weakness. Suppose he drags his an- 
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chors in a storm of passion, and says words 
which will make him ghastly sick of him- 
self, when he comes to think them over 
Well, it’s a bad business! But what is it to 
the mischief that may come, if you insist on 
taking those words for gospel, and making 
them a wedge of separation between us. You 
are planting the bad seed of an unwholesome 
madness, Gertrude; the crop will be the 
devil’s own!” 

She had turned white and trembling at 
his words. He sat down beside her, and 
took her cold hands in his. 

“ Gerty, shall I tell you what is the matter 
with Benedict? If I only knew how you 
will take it!” 

“Take it! I am taking it now! You 
niéed not trouble yourself to make it any 
plainer.” Her lips trembled. “ Robert, 
what hurts me is—that you—should be capa- 
ble of such coarseness! I’m glad I have 
not your imagination.” 

“ My imagination, as you call it, is simply 
knowledge of the weakness of human nature 
under trying circumstances. Perhaps I 
might have put it more delicately; but I 
know of no words which will make a thing 
of that kind sound nice.” 

“Tt is utterly false! Have I not seen him 
every day for weeks, and for hours of the 
day? Is it likely you can see in ten min- 
utes what was not revealed to me in the inti- 
macy of a sick-room ?” 

“ My dear Gertrude, you did not see him at 
all—the young man I am speaking of. You 





. saw your sick child, and your sick child’s 


. doctor; but, as you yourself have observed, 


. dectors 


may have  feelings,—especially 


- young doctors!” 


«. Robert, I will not be insulted by my 
own husband !” 
¥ I wasn’t aware that I had insulted you, 


« Gerty ; you are taking this altogether too 


hard. ; 1t has nothing whatever to do with 


you. ~ You would never have known it if I 
could have convinced you in any other way 
that Doctor Benedict isn’t just the man to 
decide our;plans for the next six months. I 
saw what ailed him, the first time I looked 
at him.” 

“ Why, you have only seen him once!” 

“T saw a good deal of him then. I met 
him at the gate this morning. He looked 
terribly shaken up. If I’m not mistaken, 


this little lie will finish his foolishness.” 

“ Robert, you are too horribly unjust. 
You are accusing a young man, who has 
been everything that is kind and true to 
your wife and child, of the most revolting 





sin and treachery. You cannot believe it 
yourself, or you could never talk about it in 
this cool way!” 

“T don’t feel remarkably cool, Gerty ; but 
when you talk of ‘revolting sin and treach- 
ery,’ you’re drawing it rather strong. There 
can be no great amount of sin on one side 
without a little on the other. As for the 
treachery,—if Benedict isn’t as sick as death 
of this whole business before he sleeps 
to-night, then I don’t know the desperate 
heart of man. He never would have got 
into it if he had seen us together from the 
first. It is all a part of this wretched, un- 
natural separation. You see I can find it 
in my heart to defend my fallen brother, if 
only you will not insist on holding him up 
as our family Joss. It don’t make you any 
less pure, my darling little wife and mother. 
Thank heaven! nothing like this can ever 
touch you. I’m glad those precious eyes 
are a little blind and could not see what 
would have made them ashamed.” 

* But, Robert dearest,” said Gertrude, 
with a despairing patience and gentleness, 
“it isn’t true. Will you forgive me for re- 
minding you that you have shown from the 
first an unaccountable dislike to Doctor 
Benedict ? It has warped your judgment. 
You cannot make him what you say he is 
by merely saying it. All these words do 
not alter the facts as they are.” 

“The facts as they are!” Ellison re- 
peated, with exasperated emphasis. “Well, 
that lets me out! I didn’t know we had 
any facts !” 

He looked at his watch and went into 
the adjoining room, where Gertrude heard 
him opening and shutting drawers and mov- 
ing rapidly about. Presently he came out 
with his overcoat on and a leather travel- 
ing-bag slung across his shoulders. 

“It’s two o’clock, Gerty. I’ve got to 
see-a man in San Francisco to-night. I 
found a telegram down town. This was 
one of the things that upset me this morn- 
ing. I sha’n’t get a chance to come down 
again, and since you have made up your 
mind to stay, I may as well get off and get 
to work at once. Perhaps I can look up 
something a little nearer. You know how 
I want you, Gerty; but you are not my 
property, to be dragged about after me 
whether you like it or not. Good-bye, dar- 
ling! Don’t imagine I am vexed; try not 
to worry, and, above all things, do not 
economize !” 


The morning had been close, and the 
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sunshine had a dull, Oppivssive glare. By 
noon the south-west wind began to blow, 
and at four o’clock the trees of the town 
were tossing like a crested sea against a 
bluish-black sky. The pines on the hill 
above the cemetery rocked and swung their 
ragged boughs, and the dust rose in gray 
columns along the avenues. 

Gertrude sat in-doors, trying to absorb 
herself in her child. The little one, missing 
her usual afternoon ride, fretted and fretted, 
and Gertrude absently tried one thing after 
another to amuse it. Her mind was be- 
numbed with following the endless, circui- 
tous logic of the morning’s talk, while, at 
intervals, piercing the dull pain of her mood, 
came the thought of another long waiting 
begun. This was the third year of her 
married life. She had seer her husband 
just three days out of the year, and these 
had been by no means the whitest in the 
brief calendar of their wedded life. She was 
deeply stung by the forbearance of his man- 
ner at parting. He had looked at her, 
positively, with compassion, as at one not 


willfully, but hopelessly, astray. Her path | 


had seemed very straight before her. Could 
anything be simpler than for a mother to 
guard her child’s health? She would not dis- 
cuss with herself the question of Benedict's 
feeling for her. She was still sore and quiv- 
ering from her husband’s words. She put it 
aside with a loathing consciousness that, if it 
were true, it would make it impossible for her 
ever to think of those weeks of their mutual 
watch, which, with all its terrors, had for her 
the closest, most sacred associations with her 
child. 

She lay awake all night listening to the 
sheets of rain hurled against the windows, 
and the surf, which roared in the lulls of the 
storm. Sometimes she rose and walked 
the floor, stung into movement by her keen 
and restless anxieties; sometimes she sat 
upon the side of her bed and shivered, with 
all thought merged into a nervous incoher- 
ence of feeling. 

The storm continued until the next day, 
when the sun came out brilliantly, and 
people went spattering about the wet streets, 
congratulating each other on the pros- 
perous opening of the season. Gertrude 
wheeled her child up and down the piazza. 
The little one laughed and held out her 
bands at the glittering leaves, and the great 
geraniums, with rain-drops sparkling on 
their scarlet pompons. 

Gertrude was pale and spent. She tried no 
more to think; but she wondered drearily 





whether, in the providence of God, had 
perished even so small a thing as that per- 
fect hope, which had been steadily grow- 
ing suref, all the past six months, of a home 
and a life together, which should atone 
for the uncertainties and short-comings of 
fate. 

The rain began again, quietly, that even- 
ing. At an hour somewhat late for ordinary 
calls, the door-bell rang, and Doctor Bene- 
dict asked for Mrs. Ellison. 

“He didn’t ask for you, Georgie,” Mrs. 
Hunter replied to her daughter's inquiting 
look; “he only said Mrs. Ellison.” 

“Well! I’m sure I don’t care! I'm not 
dressed, and I’m sick of him any way! He's 
so awfully professional nowadays! ” 

Mrs. fitlison had a weak dread of this 
interview. She waited outside the door a 
moment before opening it; but delay 
seemed only to increase his nervousness, 
Benedict’s manner, however, when she 
rather timidly greeted him,. was perfectly 
quiet. He spoke languidly, leaning on the 
back of a chair opposite, without looking 
at her. 

*] have been thinking over that matter 
agam, that you spoke to me about—the 
journey to Nevada. I was in a bad mood 
that mortiig—-a mood that has coritrolled 
me a good deal of late; it has broker? like 
this long: drought, with a wild, but regener- 
ating stor‘in.’ 

He stopjied,.as if wearied with the sound 
of his own words. 

“T say to you’ now, Mrs. Ellison,—Doc- 
tor Benedict says,—not the man you talked 
with in the garden,—that your child can 
go, with perfect safety, to’ Nevada, or any- 
where else where you! can’ go;=with' such 
care as you will give het.” 

A little silence followed his words;—a 
silence which both found ‘oppréssive.: 

“You make me very happy, Doctor’ Ben- 
edict,” Mrs. Ellison said, at length: “This 
winter would have been the hardest of my life, 
if you had not—reconsidered your opinion.” 

He raised his eyes to her face, and as if 
with the effort his color rose too. 

“You would not have been contented: 
then with your child ?” 

“ My child never contents me!” she said, 
in the coldest of her low, clear tones. 

“Thank you!” He straightened himself 
slowly, and took up his hat—*1 will say 
good-bye, now; and here is my bill!” 

They both stooped forward, and the slip 
of paper fell to the floor between them. He 
took her hand, and held it a moment in 
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his, which was cold and shaking. As 
the front door closed, Miss Georgie ex- 
claimed— 

“Well! he didn’t stay long!” 

“T suppose he called on business,” said 
her mother indifferently. 

“T wonder if there is any trouble about 
the bill,” speculated the practical Miss 
Georgie. “It must have been a tremen- 
dous one; I’m glad we haven’t got to pay 
it!” 

The next evening, Robert Ellison, return- 
ing to his room at the Occidental, noted 
with some surprise, the bright light shining 
from the transom. He opened the door 
and beheld a lady standing on the hearth, 
with a shimmer of fire-light in her eyes, and 
on the folds of her pale silk gown. 

“ Gertrude, I knew you would come. 
What do you think of my masterly retreat 
on San Francisco ?” 

The somewhat strained intensity of her 
gaze relaxed at his words into a brilliant 
smile. 

“Go away!” she cried laughing, and 
stretching out her fan between them. 
“ Don’t venture to come near me in that 
wet coat! This is my last Paris gown, and 
I'll perish in its defense! ” 

“T surrender!” said Ellison, regarding 
her with shining eyes. When you get your 
gown on the floor and your hair on the top 
of your head, it means business. Will 
madame graciously permit me to kiss the 
tip of her fan?” 

When Ellison had made himself remotely 
worthy of the society of the Paris gown, a 
little dinner was sent up and served by a 
very especial waiter, who was solemnly ex- 
pectant of a very especial fee. They were 
still merry over their coffee, but when the 
last traces of the little feast had been re- 
moved, and they drew together near the 
fire, each felt a nervous reluctance to open 
the subject of their thoughts. Ellison 
began in words inversely related to his 
mood: 

“I suppose you shoved the baby off on 
Benedict; he seemed to be concerned 
about her.” 

He received Gertrude’s somewhat vague 
account of her last talk with Benedict very 
quietly, only remarking that the doctor had 
panned out pretty well on the whole. But 
of the two who talked of him that night, 
Robert’s heart was the softer toward the 
lonely young fellow, who was too busy get- 
ting his dead and wounded out of sight to 
care that he had won the battle. 





The willows were blossoming along the 
water-courses, and the grape-arbors were 
putting out new leaves. The miracle of 
a California spring was awakening the 
drowned valleys and brightening the hill- 
slopes. Benedict strolled one day into the 
priest’s garden, perhaps from an impulse to 
try how much pressure the old wound 
would bear. It was hardly the day for 
psychological experiments of a morbid 
nature ;—the air was sweet with the subtle 
perfume of grape-blossoms,—a light, fitful 
wind played with the dead vines on the 
mission-wall, and blew apart the smoky 
green boughs of the pine-trees, to show how 
intensely blue and far the sky looked be- 
tween. Benedict felt a little contempt for 
his own cheerfulness, and then a little 
amusement at the contempt. 

Seated on the stone rim of the fountain, 
dabbling an idle hand in the water, sat 
Mercédes, unconscious of his approaching 
footsteps. He had thought his seared heart 
incapable of the thrill it gave him to see her 
there. The tall ranks of callas rustled their 
green sheaths, and the gold-fish darted away 
from his shadow as it crossed the pool, 
Mercédes looked up and smiled at him, but 
without any surprise. She was incapable 
of an emotion so rapid as surprise. 

“ Mercédes, what are you doing here, 
child? You must not hold your hand in 
that cold water; it is not good for you! 
Here, let me dry it for you.” 

He enveloped the slender chilled fingers 
in the folds of a large silk handkerchief, and 
retained them in his a moment, to warm them. 
Mercédes’ passiveness was at once sweet and 
tantalizing. He looked at her, and saw, with 
a curious pain, that her childish promise of 
beauty was reaching a rapid fulfillment. She 
was less passionately sad, and more awakened. 

“Tell me what you are doing here, Mer- 
cédes,” 

Benedict felt himself suddenly jealous of 
all the unknown influences which had aided 
this swift development of her beautiful 
young womanhood. 

“T came for some flowers for the Chapel 
of Our Lady of the Angels; but it is early 
yet,—they will fade ; so I wait here.” 

“ And what do you do at the chapel 
beside make bouquets ?” 

“T sing, at the service of the morning, 
with the—with others—young girls from 
the school of the sisters.” ° 

“Do the sisters teach you too ?” 

“Yes, they have teach me,—long time 
since. A little while and I go there always.” 
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“ For Heaven's sake, child, what do you 
mean? You are not going to be a nun, 
Mercédes ?” Benedict was amazed at the 
pang it gave him to think of Mercédes’ dark 
eyes under a poke bonnet, and her budding 
soul shrouded in the white sepulcher across 
the square. “Tell me you do not mean that, 
Mercédes!” he persisted, still holding her 
passive hand, and looking down into her face. 

“ Yes, I mean that. Notall at once, you 
will understand. They could not take me 
as I am; but I make myself to prepare.” 

“ This is horrible!” he exclaimed, crush- 
ing the little hand he still held. “Come! 
let us get out of this place! I want to talk 
to you, Mercédes. Will you come a little 
way with me, and let us talk about this ? 
You know you said I might be your friend!” 

“But you never came,—not once since the 
rains began, and for long time before that, 
I did wonder to see you not!” 

He put her hand within his arm, and held 
it there in silence. They walked together 
past the old mission, and as they crossed the 
square the padre met them in his gown and 
beretta. He received a low obeisance from 
Mercédes, and a dark stare from Benedict. 
They took one of the cross-streets which 
run out to the hill,—an unfrequented street 
ending in a dilapidated flight of wooden 
steps, with a high garden wall on one side, 
and the wide sweep of the bay and mount- 
ains beyond the clustered houses of the 
town below. The surf flashed in long, 
white lines, following the curves of the bay. 








The mountains were blue and clearly out- 
lined, with rolling masses of cloud built 
high in sunlight above them. 

“ Mercédes,” said Benedict, leaning be- 
side her over the wooden railing, and 
covering with his her hand, which rested 
on it,—* don’t you know it is like Death to 
go into that white house over there?” 

“ Yes,” she said, slowly withdrawing her 
hand, and resting her cheek upon it. Bene- 
dict watched with a little thrill the red flush 
deepening under the clear, pale brown, and 
the shadow of the long lashes quivering 
over it. “ But I have wish for death and 
it did not come. My father, he care not 
for me; he say I shall marry Rodrigues on 
the hill,—that bad viejo/ The sisters, they 
are very kind ; they tell me I shall have little 
child to teach ; to put to sleep in my arms at 
night like my Leon,—to nurse if they will be 
sick. That would be better than to be as now. 
To be all alone, that is to be like death.” 

“ Mercédes! I wish I could speak your 
Spanish! Are you sure you understand 
me when I speak—every word ?” 

“T understand you—every word, when 
you speak not too fast, as now.” 

“ Mercédes!” The struggling eloquence 
of Benedict’s soul found expression in one 
profound sentence: “I love you, my dar- 
ling! I want you for myself!” 

Mercédes did not seem to find this very 
difficult to understand. She only smiled a 
little, and then shyly permitted herself to be 
gathered into his arms. 





+ 


’ 


IN MEMORIAM. 


(ON THE LATE PRINCE IMPERIAL.) 


THouGH Death, black Death, has slain the mother’s joy,— 
Fixed is thy fame against our English tears, 

Like a sweet rainbow, for all coming years, 

Lost hope of myriads, thou imperial boy! 

Fled if that life be, virgin of alloy, 

Now skyward lifted o’er men’s hopes and fears, 

(Music for evermore in human ears !) 

No change can jangle it, no spite destroy! 


Thee to thy doom, like arrow from the bow 

Before two worlds agaze, God’s wisdom beckoned, 
Marking thine early grave—front to the foe! 

And thus conjoined, as on some bronze sublime, 

Thy fate with his—of thy starred house the second*— 
In twin profile, pathetic to all time! 


MANOR OF ST. JOHN’s, WATERFORD, IRELAND. 





* Napoleon II., dead about the same age. 
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SEPTEMBER. 


From dewy lanes at morning 
The grapes’ sweet odors rise ; 

At noon the roads all flutter 
With yellow butterflies. 


THE golden-rod is yellow; 
The corn is turning brown; 
The trees in apple orchards 
With fruit are bending down. 


By all these lovely tokens 
September days are here, 

With summer’s best of weather, 
And autumn’s best of cheer. 


The gentian’s bluest fringes 
Are curling in the sun; 
In dusty pods the milkweed 
Its hidden silk has spun. 


But none of all this beauty 
Which floods the earth and air, 
Is unto me the secret 
Which makes September fair. 


The sedges flaunt their harvest, 
In every meadow nook; 

And asters by the brook-side 
Make asters in the brook. 


’Tis a thing which I remember ; 
To name it thrills me yet: 
One day of one September 
I never can forget. 





THE BLUSH. 


Ir fragrances were colors, I would liken 

A blush that deepens in her thoughtful face 

To that aroma which pervades the place 

Where woodmen cedars to the heart have stricken; 
If tastes were hues, the blissful dye I’d trace 

In upland strawberries, or wintergreen ; 

If sound, why, then, to shy and mellow bass 

Of mountain thrushes, heard, yet seldom seen. 


Or, say that hues are felt: then would it seem 
Most like to cobwebs borne on southern gales 








Against a spray of jasmine. 


But the glow 


Itself is found where sweet-briar petals gleam 
Through tend’rest hoar-frost, or upon the snow 
Of steadfast hills when shadows brim the vales. 


TOPICS OF THE TIME. 


European Travel. 


THE number of Americans traveling in Europe 


during the last year has been very large. This con- 
tinued interest in Europe, which seems reall, more 
fresh and strong with every passing year, is a good 
sign, and can only result in good to our country. 
Our sea-side hotels are the only sufferers from this 
annual flight, but they manage to prosper in spite 
of it, so that we cannot spend much sympathy upon 
them. America has now become such a nation of 


travelers that Europe has arranged itself in many 
regions for her special accommodation. Beds are 
made, tables are set, waiters are trained, with special 
reference to American wants and tastes, and no 
American can arrive anywhere without understand- 
ing that he is welcome, and has been looked for and 
carefully provided for. 

Americans have been much accused, both at home 
and abroad, of pride and vainglory in their country. 
It is true that the average American grows up with 
the idea that his country is, in all respects, the most 
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remarkable and desirable country that the sun 
shines on,—that it has the longest rivers, the high- 
est mountains, the broadest prairies, the most 
notable resources in mines and soils, the best insti- 
tutions, and the brightest, the best-educated, the 
happiest and the most prosperous people on the 
face of the globe. We suppose this unreasoning 
pride of country is not peculiar to Americans. 
The average Englishman is about as bigoted in his 
national pride as he can be, and so is the aver- 
age Frenchman, while the German regards them 
both with a measure of contempt, as he indulges 
in his habitual glorification of “Vaterland.”” There 
is no cure for this overweening national van- 
ity but travel. Shut a nation off by itself, as the 
Chinese have been separated from the world in the 
years gone by, and it naturally becomes to itself 
“The Central Flowery Kingdom,” and all other 
nations are “outside barbarians.” Self-idolatry is 
the besetting sin of all peoples shut up to them- 
selves, and nothing has done so much to modify the 
American national vanity as the travel of the last 
few years. 

However grand in its natural features America 
may be, and however vast in its material resources, 
these peculiarities are hardly legitimate subjects of 
pride, and in the presence of what man has done in 
Europe, the American grows ashamed of his vanity 
of what God has done for him, and acquires a more 
modest estimate of himself and of his grade and 
style of civilization. The great cathedrals, the 
wonderful cities, the collections of art, the great 
highways, even the ruins of the ancient buildings, 
minister to his humiliation by showing him how far 
other nations, new and old, surpass his possibilities 
of achievement. Whena man is thoroughly humble 
in the presence of his superiors, or in the pres- 
ence of work that overmatches his power and skiil, 
he naturally becomes not only teachable, but an 
active and interested learner. Europe to-day is a 
great inspirer to America and a great teacher. It 
is true that she gets but little of her political in- 
spiration from Europe, but her instruction and inspi- 
ration in art are almost entirely European. In 
architecture, painting, sculpture, and even in litera- 
ture, European ideas are dominant. 

So this great tide of life that goes out from us 
every year does not return without that which 
abundantly repays all its expenditure of time and* 
money. For in all this impression of European su- 
periority in many things, there is very rarely anything 
that tends to wean the American from his home. 
The conventionalities of old society, and habits and 
customs that had their birth in circumstances and 
conditions having no relations to his life, do not 
tend to attract the American from his home love and 
loyalty. He usually comes back a better American 
than he goes away, with the disposition only to 
avail himself of what he has learned to improve 
himself, his home and his country. The American, 
bred to great social and political freedom, cannot 
relinquish it, and can never feel entirely at home 
where he does not enjoy it. He perfectly under- 


stands how a European can come to America and 





be content with it as a home, because he can shape 
his life according to his choice, but he cannot under- 
stand how an American can emigrate to Europe and 
make a satisfactory home there, because the social 
and political institutions would be felt as a yoke to 
him, and a burden. 

To leave out of all consideration the matter of 
utility, we know of nothing in the whole round of 
recreative experiences so pleasure-giving as Euro- 
pean travel, A man of culture, visiting for the first 
time the old homes of art and story, experiences 
about as much of pleasure as this world has to give. 
To see new peoples and strange scenery is a great 
delight ; and to do this, having nothing else to do,— 
far removed from business cares, and even the possi- 
bility of other employment,—is to see them under the 
most enjoyable conditions. Indeed, we know of no 
better reward for the labor of many years than the 
ability it should secure to visit Europe as a sight- 
seer. It is often thrown as a reproach at the 
American that he goes abroad quite ignorant of 
what is worth seeing in his own country, but this 
is unjust. In the first place, many of the things 
quite worth seeing in America are very difficult to 
reach. To all the scenes of Europe, the way is 
paved with conveniences, and often strewn with lux- 
uries. The great mountains and cafions and gey- 
sers of the far West are difficult to reach. A man 
almost literally takes his life in his hand when he 
visits them, and his experiences are full of hardship. 
In Switzerland, there is a better road over the high- 
est mountain pass than America can show in her 
parks, and the treasures of art which Europe has 
to show are of a kind which an American cannot 
find at home. From the time an American starts 
from home, including his passage of the Atlantic, 
until he returns and once more greets his native 
land, he experiences a round of pleasures procurable 
in no other way. He comes back full of new ideas, 
he is rested, he is refreshed and every way improved ; 
and he is ready, as we are, to give the great army 
of his countrymen who yearly follow in his track— 
to repeat his experiences—a hearty “God speed! ” 


A Word about Newspapers. 


IN all the discussion inspired by Mr. Whitelaw 
Reid’s recent suggestive address on the newspaper, 
we have seen no mention made of a topic of the 
greatest interest to the reading public and of the 
greatest importance to the newspaper itself, viz., 
the practical confusion of moral and social values 
in the present conduct of the public press. If any 
simple, unsophisticated person were, for the first 
time, to take up a newspaper and to endeavor to 
judge what things in the moral and social world 
were considered of the greatest importance, what 
would he conclude, judging by the space and 
attention devoted to them in its pages? In a 
large majority of instances, he would find a stingy 
column devoted to the discussions of a social 
science convention, and half a page to a murder 
or a boat race. He would find a column de- 
voted to police reports, in which the disgusting 
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records of vice and its awards would be recorded 
in detail, while the sermons of a Sunday, from the 
best minds in the country, would get no greater 
space. In the editorial discussions, party and per- 
sonal politics would be found to predominate over 
everything in relation to religion, morals, education, 
temperance, science, and the whole range of social 
questions. The things of great moment are treated 
as if they were of the smallest importance, and the 
things of small importance are treated as if they 
were of the greatest moment. 

In all this there is a tremendous confusion of 
values that not only exhibits the worthlessness of 
the newspaper as a standard, but vitiates the public 
judgment. The standard is unsound and the in- 
fluence is bad. The reply to this, of course, will 
be that the newspaper endeavors to talk about that 
which the public likes to read about. If great 
space is given to a murder, or a boat race, it is 
because people in the mass like to read about 
these things. If little space is devoted to a great 
sermon, or a discussion of a social question, it is 
simply because nobody cares to read about them. 
Has it ever occurred to the editor who would put 
this in plea that he has had something to do in min- 
istering to this depraved liking for things that are 
valueless ?—to this confusion of values in the pub- 
lic mind? We certainly know of nothing more 
naturally stimulative of the love of low excitements 
than the way in which crime and vice are treated by 
the public press. The way in which a nasty scan- 
dal is treated, for instance, by the average news- 
paper is not only a foul disgrace to the press, but a 
most demoralizing power upon the public mind. 
It is a putting forward, by all the power of startling 
head-lines, and a sturdy array of exclamation points, 
and double-leaded details, of a thing of shame 
which modest people do not like to have mentioned 
in their homes or their hearing. It is giving the 
first place, for the consideration of men, women 
and children, to a thing that ought to have the last 
place. The familiarity with vice and crime and 
social shame that has been acquired in this country 
during the last few years through the newspapers, 
has had the effect of a moral scourge. 

But we did not intend to insist on the moralities 
particularly. That which comes under the notice 
of the newspaper press is of various value, consid- 
ered from a thousand points beside the moral, and 
our point is, simply, that values are altogether con- 
fused in their practical treatment. Those matters 
are put forward which are of inferior value, and 
those are subordinated which are of superior value, 
until the newspaper altogether ceases to be, in any 
worthy sense, a leader of the public mind. 

If the newspaper of the future, which, according 
to Mr. Reid, is to have Greens and Froudes to do 
its reporting, shall ever be reached, it will be a very 
different newspaper from that of to-day, which gives 
up its reporting to men who are neither Greens nor 
Froudes. Men who love virtue and hate vice, and 


men who have some just sense of moral and social 
values, will devote their reporting mainly to that 
which will educate and improve rather than confuse 





and degrade their readers. If the world is improv- 
ing,—if we are making any religious, moral, and 
social progress,—then the business of the newspaper 
is not only to make a fair record of that progress, 
but to note all the steps and exhibit all the influences 
by which it is reached. In faithfully attending to this 
business, it will have neither time nor space for 
the record of the frivolities and vices which now 
exclude so much that is of superior value and 
significance. 

The great tempter of the newspaper press is what 
is known as “Enterprise.” If anything happens 
that people are curious about, even if it should be 
of small importance, “enterprise” dictates that it 
should be looked up and written down to its utter- 
most. It is in “enterprise” that all the reporting 
newspapers try to outdo one another, and it is in this 
attempt to outdo one another that they do so much to 
confuse values in journalism. One newspaper must 
do what another does in the fear of suffering in its 
character for “enterprise.” Newspapers do not 
try, apparently, to realize their own ideal, but to 
outdo each other in “enterprise.” We do not know 
of a better man than Mr. Reid to undertake a real- 
ization of his own ideal, which, we fancy, does not 
vary very materially from our own, and to spare his 
“enterprise” for great things, so that the world 
may have one paper that, with a thoroughly catholic 
spirit, carries with its records a careful balance of 
values, and so that the public mind shall not be 
constantly misled, and that all that ministers to 
progress may have a fair chance. 


Write it Yourself. 


THE Reverend Moses Smith thinks that a new 
statement of the doctrine of the inspiration of the 
Bible is wanted,—something broader and better 
than that generally received or written. Why does 
not the Reverend Moses Smith write it himself, 
and for himself? If he is an honest man, and 
considers the doctrine of the inspiration of the 
Scriptures, as it has been written and received, of 
any importance, what right has he to give that doc- 
trine the slightest respect, to seem to hold it, or to 
tolerate it fora moment? The worst that can hap- 
pen to him is deposition from the ministry, which 
ought not to be a very great calamity, especially 
when it releases him from the necessity of preaching, 
or seeming to believe, a dogma which he regards as 
rotten and pernicious. If progress in Christian 
truth is to be made, somebody must be sacrificed, 
and it may as well be Rev. Moses Smith as any 
other man. Augustus Blauvelt and John Miller have 
been thrown overboard, and it hasn’t hurt them, 
and if Moses Smith has got far enough along to 
complain of his bondage, and to wish that a portion 
of his creed could be rewritten, then he is just the 
man to rewrite it and to take what comes of it. 
The number of clerical cowards who sympathize 
with the Reverend Moses Smith’s views, and who 
dare not write their own creed and stand by it in 
the face of the bigoted conservatism of their keep- 
ers, is shamefully large, and, for the sake of truth 
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and progress, we need some more victims. We know 


of no honorable way of proceeding for any man | 


who feels that he is bound to a statement which 
misrepresents the truth, or presents it incompletely, 
but to protest against it with all his might, and to 
rewrite the statement as he thinks it ought to be 
written. There is no law against it to which he 
owes the slightest respect. On the contrary, he 
owes it to God, society, and himself to puncture all 
the lies, and blazon and promulgate all the impor- 
tant truths he sees. 

Woman wants a broader field of labor and action. 
Very well, there is no law against her having it. 
Let her take it. By some of her strong-minded 
representatives, she goes up and down the land, 
demanding a larger place for herself in industry, in 
education, in power and influence. Men naturally 
object to her political aspirations that she has no right 
to make laws or ordain policies which she expects 
them to execute and maintain, but so far as education 
and labor go, she has only to do what she pleases. 
She can enter college with men, she can practice 
law and medicine, she can preach, she can carry on 
any kind of business for which she has the capacity, 
without saying “by your leave” to anybody. If 
she thinks she ought to have a larger place than she 
occupies, then her first duty is to repent of the sin of 
not taking it. She has but to write her own rule of 
action and endeavor, and it will be respected. If 
consequences naturally follow which are unpleasant 
to her, she must take them. If she loses sympathy 
among her own sex, or sacrifices the admiration and 
respect of men, she must yield the cost of her 
independence without a murmur. But let her not 
complain that she is not free, and that if she but 
had a chance she could improve her lot and remodel 
her destiny. Women have always written the social 
creeds of the world, and women have only to agree 
to rewrite any social creed. Man certainly is not 
her oppressor in this country, and if she needs 
liberty let her take it, in any measure and direction 
consistent with her obligations as a moral being. 

There are many men who are discontented with 
the political party with which they have acted, 
perhaps during a long life. Its principles have 
changed, its leaders are unwise or unprincipled, its 
policy unfair and unjust, and they are sick of it. 
But they do not break away from it. Their charac- 
ter for consistency seems to be at stake. If they 
have any political aspirations, they are identified 
with the party with which they have always acted. 





So, with caviling judgments, or against conscien- 


} tious convictions, they stand by their party and are 


unhappy. Now, there is no good reason why these 
men should not declare their independence, and 
take what comes of it. Nay, there is every reason 
why no man should remain a slave to any body of 
men, or to himself. Of all demoralizing infiuen- 
ces, we know of none more powerful than con- 
scious assent to wrong action and wrong opinion. 
It is a bad thing for any member of a sect in relig- 
ion, or any party in politics, to stand a subscriber to 
that in which he has no faith. To protest is not 
only a right but a duty. It takes something of the 
heroic element to do this. It is so much easier to 
assent than to protest, so much pleasanter to accord 
than to fight, indeed, it is so much more reputable 
to go with the multitude than to separate from it, 
that the majority prefer to stifle their convictions 
and yield their wills. 

To go back to the Reverend Moses Smith for a 
moment, we should judge that, in religion particu- 
larly, one of the most damaging sins of the day lies 
in continued assent to dogmas that are really dead 
in the best Christian belief. We believe that there 
is nothing more common among educated Christian 
men than the conviction that the old opinions touch- 
ing the inspiration of the Scriptures are unsound 
and indefensible; and it is fearful to witness the 
apathy with which this conviction is held in the 
presence of the conservative bigots who “learn 
nothing and forget nothing.”” While men write 
or speak about what ought to be done, and find 
responses in thousands of hearts and judgments, 
the majority look calmly on; but a man has only to 
write his own creed and stand by it to have his head 
chopped off, and the simple reason why the ques- 
tioners do not enter their protest and undertake a 
crusade for its establishment is that they are afraid 
their heads will all be chopped off. Otherwise, 
does anybody suppose they would be fools enough 
to delay their enterprise foraday? There certainly 
never was a time when a reformer with brains and 
convictions and enthusiasm can do a better busi- 
ness than he can do at present in the Protestant 
church,—a church in which the original spirit of 
Protestantism seems to be hopelessly lost,—a church 
in which a free expression of opinion is tolerated as 
little as it ever was in the Catholic church, and in 
which the conservative forces have it all their own 
way. The Reverend Moses Smith is not by any 
means the only man who does not agree with the 
present statement of its dogmas and does not dare 
to rewrite them for himself and his fellow-men. 
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American Collectors. 
VENICE, June 19th, 1879. 
THE EpItor oF SCRIBNER’s MONTHLY: 


Sir :—I am informed that the copy of Piranesi’s 
works in possession of Dr. J. G. Van Marter, the 
well-known American dentist of Florence, is offered 

VoL. XVIII.—55. 


A Word to 


for sale. In relinquishing this invaluable collection, 
Dr. Van Marter is anxious that it should go to the 
United States, and all who are interested in the 
progress of art in America will share his wish. To 
connoisseurs, the engravings of Piranesi are so well 
known that they require no praise here; it is only 
necessary to state that the present collection has 
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additions making it, I believe, duane the fullest 
extant, including many works of Piranesi’s son, and 
of Thomas Piroli, and that it is the identical set of 
volumes known as the Pope Gregory XVI. copy; 
—willed by the pope to Moroni, author of the 
“ Ecclesiastical Dictionary,” and some time ago 
purchased directly from Moroni by Doctor Van 
Marter. The work is fully described by Moroni in 
his “ Dictionary.” I hope that some of our New 
York institutions may obtain it, not only on account 
of the important classic monuments depicted in it, 
but on account also of the excellence of the draw- 
ing and the richness and beauty of the engraving 
and printing. 


| 


The American who is traveling in Europe and | 


delighting at every turn in some picture, or statue, 
or building of imperishable beauty, entertains the 
bitter reflection that in his own country there is not 
one single great and important work of antique art! 


(By antique I mean all from the Greek period to | 


the sixteenth century.) A few precious specimens 


there are, to be sure, of the work of great men, but | 


they are comparatively insignificant examples. And 
this is not because of the lack of opportunity to 


obtain historical works of art,—for they not infre- | 


quently change hands and countries in Europe,— 
but because the money expended by our collectors 
has gone principally for costly modern paintings of 





HOME AND SOCIETY. 


transient saint One powerful example of a 
great man’s work would do more for art in America 
than a gallery ful! of second or third-rate canvases 
by men of the same grade. It is by such means 


| that art has been inspired and advanced in all coun- 


tries; nor will the expensive facilities of the steam- 
ship, and the cheaper ones of the photograph and the 
graver, make up to America for the abiding pres- 
ence of the great work of the great masters. 
American collectors should know that at this very 
moment some of the old families in Italy are parting 
with certain of their art treasures, and in some in. 
stances the most important of these. I heard in 
Rome that one of the most famous of Raphael’s heads 
—engravings and photographs of which have made 
it familiar as household words—was about to be sold. 
And by the by, why does not some New York 
collector or public institution obtain the prize of 
Raphael’s “ Apollo and Marsyas” (belonging to Mr. 
Morris Moore, of Rome), one of the most exquisite 
and perfect examples of the art of the Renaissance, 
—a painting small in size, but fit to become, if this 
may be said of any one picture, the nucleus and the 
inspiration of an academy of art. G. 


[It will interest many readers to learn that an 
account and engravings of this celebrated picture 
will soon appear in this magazine. Ep. S. M.] 
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Domestic Nursing. 


BY A TRAINED NURSE. 


“ SOME women possess naturally the light foot, 
deft hand, watchful eye and quick apprehension that 
are essential to the good nurse. Yet there are com- 
paratively few who know by intuition exactly what 
it is best to do and to leave undone in a sick-room. 
In cases of severe or prolonged illness it is gen- 
erally possible, at least in large cities, to procure 
the: services of a trained nurse. But frequently 
from straitened means, or other causes, this is out 
of the question, and then the care of the sufferer 
devolves upon some one of the household, who may 
or may not be equal to the emergency. It is a 
responsibility bringing with it a terrible feeling of 
helplessness when a woman realizes that a life, for 
which perhaps she would gladly give her own, 
depends in part upon her for its preservation, and 
may be lost through her ignorance or inefficiency. 
Under such circumstances, any reliable advice must 
be welcome, and it is with the hope of being of use 
that these practical hints, the result of some expe- 
rience in hospital nursing, are offered to those in 
need of them. 

If there is a possibility of choice, a large, sunny 
room should be selected for the invalid; if without a 
carpet so much the better. The importance of sun- 
shine can scarcely be overestimated. Cases have 





been known of wounds, that had obstinately refused 
to heal, yielding to treatment after being exposed for 
a few hours every day to the direct action of the sun. 
It is a capital disinfectant, worth bushels of chloride 
of lime, and never should be excluded unless by the 
express orders of the physician. 

The room should be kept thoroughly ventilated, 
and at a temperature not lower than 68° or higher 
than 70°. Florence Nightingale says the first canon 
of nursing is to keep the air a patient breathes as pure 
as the external air, without chilling him. In most 
modern houses the upper sash of the windows lets 
down,and may be kept open a few inches. If there 
is the slightest draught it may be prevented at a 
small expense by having a light wooden frame, simi- 
lar to those on which mosquito-netting is fastened, 
about eight inches in width, made to fit the upper 
part of the window. A single thickness of flannel 
must be tacked on each side of it. 

If the patient is kept warm, air may be freely 
admitted without the least danger. Far more per- 
sons are killed by the want, than by an excess, of 
fresh air. 

All mergly ornamental drapery should be removed 
from the windows, as it only serves to exclude the 
air and to harbor dust. Useless articles of furniture 
should be taken from the room, and those allowed 
to remain arranged to occupy as small a space as 
possible. 
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If the nature of the disease is not known, or if it 
has been pronounced infectious, it is well to remove 
books, ornaments, and trinkets. They absorb infec- 
tion, and being difficult to disinfect, may communi- 
cate it to some one else long after the patient has 
recovered. 

Feather beds are happily almost obsolete in these 
enlightened days. Should there chance to be one 
in the house, it must on no account be put under 
the invalid. A common mattress, with a hair one 
over it, makes a much more comfortable and suitable 
bed. The lower sheet must be firmly tucked in 
under both mattresses at the foot as well as the sides. 
It is an excellent plan to spread a piece of India 
rubber sheeting underneath it, to protect the bed. 
A sheet folded once, lengthwise, laid across the bed, 
with the upper edge just touching the pillows and the 
ends tightly tucked under the mattresses, will be 
found to add greatly to the patient’s comfort. It 
does not wrinkle as a single sheet will, crumbs can 
readily be brushed off it, and it can be changed with 
more ease than a large one. It is best to fold the 
upper end of the spread under the blankets before 
turning down the top sheet, as it helps to keep them 
in place. 

The bed linen should be changed at least once in 
three days; the blankets once a week, those that 
have been removed being hung in the open air fora 
few hours, then thoroughly aired in a warm room, 
and put away to replace those in use, which should 
be similarly treated. 

Nothing is more easy to an experienced nurse or 
more difficult to an inexperienced one than to change 
the bed linen with a person in bed. Everything 
that will be required must be at hand, properly 
aired, before beginning. Move the patient as far as 
possible to one side of the bed, and remove all but 
one pillow. Untuck the lower sheet and cross 
sheet and push them toward the middle of the bed. 
Have a sheet ready folded or rolled the long way, 
and lay it on the mattress, unfolding it enough to 
tuck it in at the side. Have the cross sheet pre- 
pared as described before, and roll it also, laying it 
over the under one and tucking it in, keeping the’ 
unused portion of both still rolled. Move the 
patient over to the side thus prepared for him, the 
soiled sheets can then be drawn away, the clean 
ones completely unrolled and tucked in on the other 
side. The coverings need not be removed while 
this is being done ; they can be pulled out from the 
foot of the bedstead and kept wrapped around the 
patient. To change the upper sheet take off the 
spread and lay the clean sheet over the blankets, 
securing the upper edge to the bed with a couple of 
pins; standing at the foot, draw out the blankets and 
soiled sheet, replace the former and put on the 
spread. Lastly, change the pillow-cases. 

In changing body linen, have the fresh garment 
aired and close at hand; let the arms be drawn out 
of the soiled one, slip the clean one quickly over the 
head, and by the same movement draw it down and 
remove the other at the feet. 

In bathing a person in bed, or giving, a sponge 
bath, as it is sometimes called, either for the purpose 





of cleanliness or to lower the temperature in fever, 
the chief point to be observed is not to uncover too 
large a surface at once. Pin a blanket round the 
shoulders, fastening it behind, and remove the night- 
dress under that. It is as well to have a blanket 
under the patient also. Put the hand beneath the 
blanket and sponge the skin,a small portion at a 
time, taking care not to have too much water in the 
sponge, and dry with a towel; proceeding thus until 
the whole body is washed. A woman’s hair should 
be combed every day, if she is in any way able to 
bear the fatigue, else it becomes so matted as to 
render it almost impossible to disentangle it. It 
should be parted at the back and plaited in two 
braids. If done in one it forms a hard ridge, very 
uncomfortable to lie upon, wifile two can be drawn 
well to each side and kept quite out of the way. If, 
unfortunately, it has become tangled, a little sweet 
oil will loosen it and render it more easily combed. 
A coarse comb should be used, beginning to comb 
gently downward from a point near the ends of the 
hair, and gradually approaching the head at each 
successive movement, as this will remove the de- 
tached hairs without needless pulling. 

The teeth should be washed with a small piece of 
clean rag, dipped in fresh, cool water. 

The utmost care and attention should be paid to 
keeping the cross sheet free from crumbs and wrin- 
kles, as these are a frequent cause of bed sores. 
It should be brushed after every meal, and occasion- 
ally smoothed and straightened during the day. If 
the patient is perfectly helpless, he must not be 
allowed to lie too long in the same position. In 
every case, the prominent points of the body, as the 
lower part of back, shoulder-blades, heels and 
elbows, where the weight principally rests when 
lying in bed, should be examined daily, and if there 
is the least redness, bathed with alcohol, thoroughly 
dried, and dusted with powdered oxide of zinc. If 
these precautions have not been taken and the skin 
is broken, the sore must immediately be relieved 
from pressure. This can easily be done by twisting 
a strip of cotton batting into a ring of the requisite 
size, winding around it a long, narrow piece of 
cotton to keep it in shape, and then so placing it 
that the abraded surface shall be held away from 
contact with the bedclothes or garments by the 
encircling cushion. The spot may then be dressed 
with ointment of oxide of zinc, or any healing salve. 
It should still be washed every morning. 

The utmost neatness and cleanliness must be 
observed in a sick-room. If, unfortunately, there is 
a carpet, it should be lightly brushed once a day, the 
broom being wetted to prevent the dust from rising 
in the air. The furniture and wood-work should be 
wiped with a damp cloth. It is worse than useless 
to use a dry duster or feather brush, as the dust is 
then merely transferred from one part of the room 
to another, instead of being removed, as it should be. 

Every utensil should be taken out of the room 
as soon as used, and thoroughly cleansed before be- 
ing brought back again. This may seem sometimes 
an unnecessary trouble; but could one see the poi- 
sonous exhalations that are thus got rid of, one would 
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not grudge the slight extra labor that is involved 
in disposing of them where they can do no harm. 
Every cup, glass, and spoon should be washed as 
speedily as possible. 

There is no objection to there being a few plants 
in the room so long as it is lighted; they absorb 
carbonic acid and give off oxygen, and so assist in 
purifying the atmosphere. If cut flowers are admit- 
ted, the water must be changed every day. A pinch 
of salt helps to keep it sweet, and is said to keep 
the flowers from fading. As soon as they begin to 
lose their freshness they should be removed. 

Should the patient. be allowed to eat fruit, a few 
grapes, or an orange peeled and divided, may be 
kept on a plate placed over a bowl containing ice ; 
the coolness imparted to the fruit making it more 
grateful to the palate. If cracked ice is given, as it 
is now in so many diseases, it may be necessary to 
prepare it in the sick-room, or at least within hearing 
of the patient. This can be done almost noiselessly 
by placing the lump of ice on a folded towel and 
using a long, stout pin to break off the pieces. If 
the point is pressed firmly on the ice near the edge 
of the block, fragments can be separated with ease. 

Where there is nausea, very small quantities of 
food must be given at once, and that perfectly cold. 
A single tea-spoonful of milk or beef-tea, repeated 
in fifteen minutes, is more likely to be retained than 
two tea-spoonfuls taken together. The quantity 
may gradually be increased, until at length half a 
tea-cupful can be taken without difficulty. 

When a person is too ill to sit up in bed, a glass 
or metal drinking-tube, such as can be procured at 
any apothecary’s shop, is invaluable for administer- 
ing fluid nourishment and medicines. Should noth- 
ing better be at hand, a piece of small, flexible rub- 
ber tubing will answer the purpose, though glass 
is the most easily cleaned and the best in every way. 

In cases of long illness a small bed-table will be 
found indispensable to the comfort of the invalid. 
They may be bought of black walnut, or prettily fin- 
ished in light and dark wood ; but one that will an- 
swer every practical purpose can be made at home. 
A thin piece of board, 14 x 28 inches, forms the top 
and strips of wood about five inches long, fastened 
securely at each corner, make the legs. When the 
head is raised with pillows, the table can be placed 
across the chest; anything put on it is brought 
within easy reach, and the sufferer can help himself 
to food with little exertion. 








In preparing a meal for any one whose appetite is 


| delicate, it should be made to look as tempting as pos- 


sible. The tray should be covered with the whitest 
napkin, and the silver, glass, and china should shine 
with cleanliness. There should not be too great a 
variety of viands, and but a very small portion of 
each one. Nothing more quickly disgusts a feeble 
appetite than a quantity of food presented at one 
time. 

The patient never should be consulted beforehand 
as to what he will-eat or what he will drink. If he 
asks for anything, give it to him, with the doctor’s 
permission; otherwise prepare something he is 
known to like and offer it without previous com- 
ment. One of the chief offices of a good nurse is 
to think for her patient. His slightest want should 
be anticipated and gratified before he has had time 
to express it. Quick observation will enable her to 
detect the first symptom of worry or excitement 
and to remove the cause. An invalid never should 
be teased with the exertion of making a decision. 
Whether the room is too hot or too cold; whether 
chicken broth, beef tea, or gruel is best for his 
luncheon, and all similar matters, are questions 
which should be decided without appealing to him. 

Household troubles should be kept as far as 
possible from the sick-room. Squabbles of children 
or servants never should find an echo there. 

In the event of some calamity occurring, of which 
it is absolutely necessary the sufferer should be 
informed, the ill news should be broken as gently 
as possible, and every soothing device employed to 
help him to bear the shock. 

Above all, an invalid, or even a person apparently 
convalescent, should be saved from his friends. 
One garrulous acquaintance admitted for half an 
hour will undo the good done by a week of tender 
nursing. Whoever is the responsible person in 
charge should know how much her patient can bear, 
she should keep a careful watch on visitors of whose 
discretion she is not certain, and the moment she 
perceives it to be necessary, politely but firmly dis- 
miss them. 

She must carry out implicitly the doctor’s direc- 
tions, particularly those regarding medicine and diet. 
Strict obedience to his orders, a faithful, diligent, 
painstaking following of his instructions will insure 
to the.sufferer the best results from his skill, and 
bring order, method and regularity into domestic 
nursing. 
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Mallock’s “Is Life Worth Living ?"’* 


EVER since the doctrines of modern science have 


made their way among the educated classes of the | 


English people, the Roman Catholics have been 








*Is Life Worth Living? By William Hurrell Mallock, 
Author of “The New Republic,” etc. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 





reaping a harvest of converts. The progress of 
science has been not unlike that of a precipitate ; 
it leaves men no choice between the difficult and 
often sorrowful profession of one faith, which rests 
on slender and spiritual props, and the acceptance 
of an older faith which, while assuming greater 
spirituality, than any other, is really strong by rea- 
son of its appeal to comparatively lower motives. 
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The Germanic races for the most part cast off the 
yoke of the Church because it had become intolera- 
bly offensive; they had no quarrel with the spiritual 
part, but only with the material. More liberty- 
loving, and having more commonplace common- 
sense than the Latin races, they refused to obey a 
human institution that made the spirit a pretext for 
interference with the material concerns of all men. 
But it would be a mistake to suppose that they did 
not admire and reverence the edifice that gradually 
became too overbearing. As the barbarians fur- 
nished the best soldiers for the ancient Roman 
armies, so the Germanic races supplied Rome with 
the ablest instruments of hierarchical oppression. 
But these things happened long ago. Rome is no 
longer what it was. The persistent conflict of the 
Gallican church with the mother church had its 
secret effect to weaken Rome, and other causes, 
without, have contributed to humble it. The wave 
that started with Luther reached the Eternal City 
itself and carried the King of Italy into its walls, 
while it sequestered the Pope within the limits 
of the Vatican. 

Such being the apparent helplessness of the great 
engine of priest-craft, the time is ripe for a reaction. 
It should start among the same people who for- 
merly revolted against it in its most vigorous days. 
A sturdy people, liable to panics, and deficient in 
the artistic sense, would be the first to take the 
alarm at the apparent encroachments of science on 
religion, and, for fear of one danger, fly into the 
arms of another. The thing is not only theoretic- 
ally probable, but is actually being accomplished. 
It explains the number of converts to Rome made 
in England, especially among the upper classes, 
and also gives the clue to the arguments and conclu- 
sions, such as they are, that can be drawn from the 
writings of Mr. W. H. Mallock. 

This gentleman is one of the latest products of the 
English university education, the resultant of that 
sneering dilettanteism which is thought cleverness 
in those old abodes of learning, and which appears 
transplanted, extremely attenuate of shape, in the 
tone of the undergraduates of our own Harvard. 
He has been well born, well fed, well read, well 
supplied with luxuries, doubtless well taught at the 
wicket and the oar. His body has been well cared 
for, and his mind filled with the subjects thought 
necessary to an education in the fossiliferous strata 
of the university. His soul, however, has been so 
starved that he really does not know whether he 
has one or not, as people who go empty for a suffi- 
cient length of time perceive no sensation of 
having a stomach. But as starving people suddenly 
begin to feel a terrible pain, so Mr. Mallock and the 
class he represents suddenly awake to the need of a 
soul. For a soul represents immortality, and immor- 
tality represents to them a possible continuance of 
the equivalent of earthly advantages, such as food, 
clothing, horses, houses and bric-a-brac which con- 
stitute the great word happiness. It is, therefore, 


this subject which is most interesting to them. Can 
we be happy now, they ask, if we are not sure that 
we shall be happy hereafter? Is life worth living 





if an utter blank stares us in the face the other side 
of the curtain? Can we (asks Mr. Mallock in 
effect) go on enjoying the Derby, the London sea- 
son, our fortnight’s shooting, our little trip to Paris, 
our collection of blue china, if we are not com- 
fortable in the belief that there are celestial 
chariot races, devil-potting, dances and heavenly 
bric-a-brac, after we have shuffled off this mortal 
coil ? 

In “The New Republic,” Mr. Mallock looked 
about him and found men and women up to all sorts 
of hypocritical or openly naughty games. In that 
book he comes to no conclusion, being content to 
leave all his threads dangling at the end, having 
indeed given us plenty of amusement with his satir- 
ical sketches of the follies of particular persons, 
stabbing each one in turn, and sneering at all be- 
cause they had no definite faith in anything. The 
germ that lay in the sketch of Huxley and other 
scientific men in that book was next worked out in 
magazine articles, among which, “ The New Paul 
and Virginia’ was the most noteworthy. Here the 
weakness showed itself, for the Positivist whom he 
took to make sport of was in truth an admirable 
character. Succeeding articles only repeated this 
trait: the persons he attacked gained in luster not 
only in spite of but because of his attacks. They 
were the truly spiritual ones, the strivers, the rep- 
resentatives of Prometheus, while Mr. Mallock was 
the earth-spirit trying in vain to belittle their char- 
acters. He was always doing harm to the cause he 
advocated, like an unskillful attorney who, whatever 
applause he gets from a silly jury, cannot blind the 
right-minded judge. Finally, articles began to ap- 
pear in which Mr. Mallock showed that he had 
dropped into the current setting toward Rome. 
The national and class influence about him was too 
strong; he took the panic and, having made a bug- 
bear of the Positivist deductions from science, en- 
deavored to frighten his hearers therewith into the 
fold of the Church. 

It is a selection and modification of these articles 
which constitute the book called after one of them, 
Is Life Worth Living? The author’s snswer to the 
question is that life is not worth living unless you 
have a faith, but goes on to argue that the only faith 
is that inculcated by the Roman Catholic Church. 
But perhaps it is the pure Christianity of the Catho- 
lic faith that Mr. Mallock holds out as the only sure 
ground? Notatall. It is the old Jesuit casuistry 
of a church,—a vast, wonderful, living body of doc- 
trines and men which is offered as a substitute for 
God. It is as much as to say: You cannot rise to 
the belief in a Supreme Being and have faith in 
him; therefore here is something more concrete 
and material; here is a tremendous System, so 
great and wonderful that God must have made it. 
Bow to that, and the System will see that God 
accepts you and arranges for your future according 
to your adherence to the System's law. In heathen 
times Mr. Mallock would have made the same 
plea in favor of an idol. 

It is quite possible that Mr. Mallock is serious in 
his attitude toward the belief in immortality and a 
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God. But whether he is or not, he cannot expect 
high-minded persons to take his own ignominious 
and unspiritual stand. 


The Tory History of the Revolution. 


IT is seldom that a history is as remarkable for 
the information it imparts as for the glimpse it 
gives of the character of the historian. The old 
Tory history of New York, composed in 1781, and 
kept jealously from the invasion of later explorers 
in the field of American history by various members 
of the de Lancey family to whom it has belonged, 
is warm with the testy personality of an old gen- 
tleman of parts, a distinguished figure at the Colo- 
nial bar, a Loyalist during the Revolution, and a 
bitter and indignant spectator both of the democratic 
excesses of the patriots, and the law-defying, wanton 
acts of the generals and officials sent to reduce the 
colonies to submission. How differently does not 
history read, when every paragraph feels the spur 
of resentment or righteous indignation! When we 
open the pages of Motley we feel the strong impulse 
of a cultivated and comprehensive brain; but there 
are few Motleys. The endless tomes of Bancroft 
are impregnated with the breath of dry bones. 
Doubtless Motley is better than this old Colonial 
historian, but not so Bancroft and writers after his 
kind. Judge Jones, of South Oyster Bay, however, 
is as full of meat as anegg. He has a misleading 
method, learned probably from law-papers, of re- 
peating set phrases, like “ Joshua Hett Smith, /i// 
brother to the Chief Justice,” which give the idea 
of a person very exact in all statements; but there 
is nothing dry about him save his caustic remarks. 
Nowhere else do we get so clear an inlook into the 
affairs of New York Colony, previous to and during 
the Revolution, as in his angry pages. We have 
plenty of historians to tell the bare outlines of the 
story of the Revolution,—how many men were en- 
gaged on either side, what were the consequences 
of this battle and that, whether an engagement was 
really a victory, a drawn battle or a defeat. They 
handle such questions much better than Thomas 
Jones, who was debarred from much material now 
at the disposal of historians, wrote during the 
heat of the conflict, and naturally made the best of 
everything that related to the success of the King’s 
arms in the field. The real office of Justice Jones 
as a historian is to show the working of the British 
army system in a community for the most part 
made up of earnest loyalists and the entirely in- 
different,—a community that embraced compara- 
tively few secret revolutionists. All that our school 
histories have had to say about the plundering, 
burning, extorting propensities of the British armies 
is eclipsed by the testimony of a man who had 
every motive to uphold English methods as against 
American, if that had been possible. The loyalists 





* History of New York during the Revolutionary War, and 
of the Leading Events in the other Colonies at that Period. 
By Thomas Jon ustice of the Supreme Court of the Prov- 
ince. Edited by Edward Floyd de cey. Two volumes. 
New York ; Printed for the New York Historical Society. 





were actually in the position of the corn between 
the grind-stones. On one side were the patriots, 
on the other the British. One plundered the 
loyalists as enemies, the other devised ingenious 
methods to defraud them under the false guise 
of friends. Loyalism, which in most cases appears 
to have been merely a fear of losing goods and 
life in a hopeless struggle with the mother coun- 
try, soon became a species of martyrdom, if we 
are to believe a tithe of the accounts of official 
rapacity with which Thomas Jones charges the 
English in and about New York. It was easy to 
levy on the fat crops and good beeves of the Long 
Island farmer, and promise indemnity from the war- 
chest, but the farmer never could get sight of the 
war-chest, or in fact approach any nearer to a set- 
tlement of his claims than to receive a volley of 
abuse from a quartermaster, sometimes supple- 
mented by hard knocks and imprisonment. The 
patriots must have enjoyed that side of the question 
hugely, for it appears that pretty much everything 
that went on in New York was known at Washing- 
ton’s head-quarters, and that any movement of 
patriot troops was sure to be heralded in New York 
by British spies. 

The chief of all the spies working in favor of 
the rebellion was, according to our Tory, an old 
politician named William Smith, of whom Joshua 
Hett Smith is always announced as a “ full brother ” 
with such judicial insistence. He was the Mephis- 
topheles of the British generals, being supposed by 
them to be an ardent loyalist; he was intrusted, 
through, their recommendation, with the highest 
place on the New York bench, and, on account of his 
thorough knowledge of the colony, was taken deep 
into their counsels as an invaluable ally. Justice 
Jones charges him with being a worker, on the sly, 
for the rebel cause. He describes the curious man- 
ner in which Smith escaped from the patriots and 
arrived at New York in the character of a loyalist 
proscribed by the rebels; he tells how his brother 
was obscurely involved in the mission and capture 
of André, and how, notwithstanding all the apparent 
loyalty of the Smiths, their property was never 
attainted by the patriots. This last was a sore 
point with Judge Jones, for his own property was 
attainted by the successful patriots after it had suf- 
fered in many ways from the rapacity of the British, 
while his services to England were not rewarded 
before or after the peace. He tells an anecdote to 
show the perfidy of William Smith: 


“ A gentleman who had been a prisoner for a considerable 
time among the rebels obtained leave in October, 1781, to go 
to New York upon a visit. He was charged with dispatches 
from the loyalists in the upper parts of New York, Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts, and Now Hampshire, to Government, 
containing information of the most interesting kind, and pro- 

sing that a committee of loyalists might be appointed in 
New York to carry on a correspondence with a committee of 
the loyalists in those parts. It was, however, a stipulation of 
theirs, as good 4 t and profound secrecy were neces- 
sary, that not a branch of that part of the Smith family, of 
which the Chief Justice was the head, should be acquaintea 
with the business. ¥or this precaution they had solid, substan- 
tial reasons. The politics of the Smiths were well known; 
their duplicity, and their hypocrisy as well. A committee was 
promised and accordingly appointed. But to the astonishment 
of the gentlemen who brought the dispatches, and in direct 
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opposition to the request of the loyalists, Joshua Hett Smith, 
Esq., full brother to the Chief Justice, a person of very sus- 
picious principles as to loyalty, ° ° was by General 
Clinton appointed Chairman and put at the head of Board. 
« ° ° But where was the wonder? The General was 
never remarkable for understanding, and William Smith, Esq, 
who had hypocrisy, art and dissimulation at his fingers’ ends, 
was his confidant, his adviser, and even his director.” 


The hatred for Smith had its roots in the anfe- 
bellum politics of the colony, and was mixed with 
religious differences. William Livingston, William 
Smith, and John Morin Scott were leaders of the 
Presbyterian party; Judge Jones was a stanch 
Episcopalian. It is such particulars as these that 
give value to his history. Where else do we find 
them? It is true that, compared with battles, they 
may seem petty squabbles, but history, nowadays, 
is not exclusively occupied with war and legislation. 
It penetrates to the secret motives of men and the 
apparently trivial springs of action. For such in- 
vestigations no history has been published on 
American topics which surpasses this in interest. 

It should not be forgotten that we owe the pub- 
lication of this book to the late John D. Jones, Esq., 
who left a fund to the New York Historical Soci- 
ety for such purposes. The editor, Mr. E. F. de 
Lancey, has expended zeal and labor in his copious 
notes, maps, contemporary documents, portraits. 
The old rancors linger on in a surprising fashion 
among families. Judge Jones deals unmercifully 
with the Jays, for instance, accusing Sir James Jay 
of having got his knighthood by collecting subscrip- 
tions in England for King’s College (now Columbia 
College), and then appropriating some of the money. 
He sometimes speaks well of John Jay, but a foot- 
note, a little rankling foot-note, apparently belong- 
ing to the original text, but not signed, reads : 


“* Mr. Jay, having been = = in two several attempts 
to marry in the de Lancey family, by way of retaliation took a 
wife in that of the Livingstons, a family ever opposed in poli- 
tics to the de Lanceys, turned republican, espoused the Living- 
stons’ interest, and ever after opposed hood queamment.” 


It is probable that the contributors to “The 
Magazine of American History” will find many 
points in this old history to deny, criticise, and dep- 
recate. Yet, after all allowances are made for 
the bitterly partisan tone of the author, his long- 
buried volume cannot fail to stand as one of the 
chief authorities for events in New York during 
the most critical epoch of our history. 


George Eliot’s “Impressions of Theophrastus 
Such.” * 


THESE essays are the natural outcome of that 
steady intellectual growth so unerringly marked by 
George Eliot’s successive works during the last 
twenty-five years. We lay them down in no mood to 
strike an accurate balance of profit and loss, and yet 
we are forced to confess that something of the early 
blossoming beauty of her style is gone,—something 
which does not find compensation in the ripest 
fruitage of a later day. There has been unques- 


* Impressions of Theoph 
Harper & Brothers. 








tionably both loss and gain in these latter years; 
loss in dramatic force, gain in analytic power; loss 
in artistic feeling, gain in moral intensity. Imagi- 
nation is giving place to reason; the critical faculty 
is growing at the expense of the creative. Alto- 
gether, the sunny objectivity which was perpetually 
lighting up the somberer tones in her early work, 
has been steadily yielding ground before the in- 
creasing subtlety of her method. Outward things are 
losing force, while the spiritual are gaining sig- 
nificance. 

Just those qualities, which years ago defeated 
George Eliot’s claim to being a poet, are beginning 
to tell disastrously on her imaginative prose. Each 
year she is more the moralist and less the artist. 
Morality has, it is true, a place in art; it determines 
the attitude of the artist, directs him in the choice 
of his subject, guides him to its worthy treatment ; 
it creates the atmosphere in which all truly noble 
art springs up and develops; but with didactic 
morality, as material, art has nothing todo. The 
higher aspirations of religion, the tenderer emotions 
of daily life, the heroic everywhere, are fit subjects 
for artistic treatment, but morality is stuff too stern 
for its purposes. A direct moral purpose, when it 
becomes the evident motive of a work of art, not 
only hurts the zsthetic quality of the work, but it 
really defeats its own end. The morality of such a 
work bears the same relation to the true morality 
of art that a precept bears to a noble deed; it 
merely formulates ; it does not vitalize. 

George Eliot’s style, so limpid, so direct, so 
dramatic in her earlier work, has changed with her 
changing method. It has of late years been grow- 
ing more labored and more involved ; at times it is 
even obscure. The cause for this retrogression is 
neither slovenliness in thinking nor carelessness in 
execution. The passionate earnestness with which 
she reaches toward her goal makes her perhaps 
somewhat unmindful of the steps by which she 
gains it. In dealing with the subtle elements which 
enter into the problem of human life, the delicacy 
of her discriminations and the outward sweep of 
her spiritual vision continually elude expression ; 
for language is too clumsy to convey the most 
subtle refinement of thought, as it is too coarse 
to express the most exalted phase of feeling, and 
George Eliot’s noblest thought is always thrilled 
by emotional exaltation. With all her wonderful 
power of thought and of expression, she has not 
yet learned the limitations of her art,—she cannot 
believe that there are some things which cannot be 
said. Her gravest literary fault has been from the 
first a lack of suggestiveness of style; this fault, 
which is noticeable in her earlier work, becomes 
conspicuous in her later, where the idea is often too 
spiritual to be circumscribed by words. 

A thread of personality runs through these “ Im- 
pressions,” giving them a slight continuity, but the 
dramatic element is intentionally omitted. They 
are merely a series of profoundly sad, profoundly 
thoughtful, keenly caustic reflections upon human 
frailty. There is in their tone no flavor of cynicism, 
for the essence of cynicism is a secretly cherished 
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sense of superiority, and in these pages the most 
trenchant criticism and the most incisive wit are 
mellowed into sweetness by that “loving laughter 
in which the only recognized superiority is that of 
the ideal self—the God within.” 

The worst faults of George Eliot’s manner, and 
the noblest reach of her philosophy, find a meeting 
placé’in this small volume. The very impersonality 
of treatment is in her way, making it difficult to 
crystallize her impression into definite and perma- 
nent form. In the delineation of character, however, 
all this indeterminateness of style vanishes and she 
recovers the clear trenchant force of her earlier man- 
ner. Even “Adam Bede” does not give a character 
more delicately touched in a smaller compass than 
the following sketch of self-satisfied ignorance : 


“T have a sort of valet and factotum, an excellent, respectable 
servant, whose spelling is so unvitiated by non-phonetic super- 
fluities that he writes xight¢ as nit. One day, looking over his 
accounts, I said to him, jocosely, ‘ You are in the latest fashion 
with your spelling, Pummel: most people spell “night” with a 
gh between the 7 and the ¢, but the greatest scholars now spell it 
as you do. ‘SoI suppose, sir,’ says Pummel. ‘I've see it with 
a gh, but I’ve noways give in to that myself.” You would 
never catch Pummel in an interjection of surprise. I have 
sometimes laid traps for his astonishment, but he has escaped 
them all, either by a respectful neutrality, as of one who would 
not appear to notice that his master had been taking too much 
wine, or else by that strong persuasion of his all-knowingness 
which makes it simply impossible for him to feel himself newly 
informed. If I tell him that the world is spinning round and 
along like a top, and that he is spinning with it, he says, ‘ Yes, 
I’ve heard a deal of that in my time, sir,’ and lifts the hori- 
zontal lines of his brow a little higher, balancing his head from 
side to side as if it were too palalalty full. Whether I tell him 
that they cook puppies in China, that there are ducks with 
fur-coats in Australia, or that in some parts of the world it is 
the pink of politeness to put your tongue out on introduction 
to a respectable stranger, Pummel replies, ‘So I suppose, sir,’ 
with an air of resignation to hearing my poor version of well- 
known things, such as elders use in Eavaing to lively boys 
lately presented with ar. anecdote-book. His utmost concession 
is, that what you state is what he would have supplied, if you 
had given him carte-blanche instead of your needless instruc- 
tion, and in this sense his favorite answer is ‘I should say.’ ” 


Even in what is impersonal, the intensity of George 
Eliot’s conviction will often fuse the pure metal of 
her thought, and stamp it, rounded and clear, ready 
to enter into the currency of speech forever uttering 
its silent protest against all baser coin. ‘“ We can- 
not command veracity at will,” she says; “the 
power of seeing and reporting truly is a form of 
health that has to be delicately guarded, and as an 
ancient Rabbi has solemnly said, ‘The penalty of 
untruth is untruth.’ ” 

There is nothing insular in these essays. Some 
of them seem written with direct reference to the 
status of American society. The one on “ Moral 
Swindlers” is an indignant protest against the 
narrowing down of the all-inclusive terms Mo- 
rality and Religion to their present limited sig- 
nification. “To rob words of half their meaning, 
while they retain their dignity as qualifications, 
is like allowing men who have lost half their 
faculties the same high and perilous command 
which they won in their time of vigor.” The 
“duty of doing one’s proper work well, and taking 
care that every product of one’s labor shall be gen- 
uinely what it pretends to be, is not only left out 
of morals in popular speech, but it is very little 
insisted on by public teachers, at least in the only 





effective way—by tracing the continuous effects of 
ill-done work. Some of them seem to be still 
hopeful. that it will follow as a necessary conse- 
quence from week-day services, ecclesiastical deco- 
ration and improved hymn-books ; others apparently 
trust to descanting on self-culture in general, or to 
raising a general sense of faulty circumstances, and 
meanwhile lax, makéshift work, from*the high con- 
spicuous kind to the average and obscure, is allowed 
to pass unstamped with the disgrace of immorality.” 

There is a certain deliberate repose about the 
earlier essays which carries the reader along with 
them, and at the same time enables him to gather 
force to respond to the passionate protest against 
the desecrating levity of this laughter-loving age, 
in the essay on “ Debasing the Moral Currency.” 
We are accustomed to pluming ourselves upon 
belonging to an earnest age, without considering 
whether the object after which we are striving 
is worthy. We think we are in earnest, because 
we do not hesitate to use any advantage of nature 
or circumstances to trample down every obstacle 
which stands in the way of our success. We 
are indeed greedily in earnest about gathering 
material things about us; but where is the faith so 
exalted, the sentiment so sacred, the sorrow so pro- 
found that our vacuous and flippant nineteenth 
century laughter has been awed from profaning 
it? It would be worth while to “walk softly” all 
one’s days to be able to come out “ with the force 
of a rare indignation ” in such a cause as this. 


** Because wit is an exquisite product of high powers we are 
not therefore forced to admit the sadly confused inference of the 
monotonous jester that he is establishing his superiority over 
every less facetious person, and over every topic on which he 
is either ignorant or insensible by being uneasy until he has 
distorted it in the small cracked mirror which he carries about 
with him as a joking apparatus. * * * I have been sur- 

rised to find that some artists whose own works have the 
ideal stamp are quite insensible to the damaging tendency of 
the burlesquing spirit which ranges to and fro and up and 
down on the earth, seeing no reason (except a precarious cen- 
sorship) why it should not appropriate every sacred, heroic and 
pathetic theme which serves to make up the treasure of human 
admiration, hope and love. e * * * * 

“The world seems to me well supplied with what is genu- 
inely ridiculous; wit and humor may play as harmlessly or 
beneficently round the changing facets of egotism, absurdity 
and vice, as the sunshine over the rippling sea or the dewy 
meadows. ,Why should we make our delicious sense of the 
ludicrous, with its invigorating shocks of laughter, and its irre- 
pressible smiles which are the outglow of an inward radiation 
as gentle and cheering as the warmth of morning, flourish like 
a brigand on the robbery of our mental wealth * * * nay 
worse—use it to degrade the healthy appetites and affections of 
our nature as they are seen to be degraded in insane patients, 
whose system, all out of joint, finds matter for screaming laugh- 
ter in mere topsy-turvy, makes every passion preposterous or 
obscene, and turns the Gediwen order of life into a second chaos 
hideous enough to make one wail that the first was ever thrilled 
with light?” 


Didier’s “‘ Life and Letters of Madame Bonaparte.’’* 


THE American woman of the first years of the 
century is hardly a test in every respect of the 
American woman of to-day. On the one hand life 
in our cities was then immeasurably duller than it 
is now; on the other, the fascinations of a life 
among titled people abroad was far greater. Al- 





* The Life and Letters of Madame Bonaparte. By Eugene 
L. Didier. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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though it does not make Madame Bonaparte’s 
character finer to offer excuses for her conduct, yet 
justice demands that certain facts which she puts 
with all the spice and vigor of her intensely egotis- 
tic personality should not be lost sight of, or under- 
rated. There is truth in her caustic descriptions of 
American family life at the time, especially those 
which relate fo the little ‘towii of Baltimore, at that 
period a place of no more than four thousand in- 
habitants. There is no gainsaying the truth of what 
she writes to Lady Morgan in 1825: 


“I should write you more frequently were there any inci- 
dents in this dull place which might interest you, or any anec- 
aotes that could amuse—there are, alas, none. I embroider 
and read, four me défaire de mon temps—they are the onl 
distractions left me. Do you remember the description Made 
ame de Staél gives of the mode of life Corinna found in England, 
and the subjects of conversation at Lady Edgerman's table, 
which were limited to births, marriages and deaths? I am so 
tired of hearing these three important events discussed, and my 
opinion of them has been so long decided, that it is a misery to 
be born, and to be married I have painfully experienced with- 
out lessening my dread of death.” 


In another place she describes her compatriots 
more bluntly : 

“You have a great deal of imagination, but it can give you 
no idea of the mode of existence inflicted on us. The men are 
all merchants; and commerce, although it may fill the purse, 
clogs the brain. Beyond their counting-houses they possess 
not a .“- idea; they never visit except when they wish to 
marry. he women are all occupied in des details de ménage 
and nursing children; these are useful occupations, but do not 
render people agreeable to their neighbors.” 


Her son Jerome, however, notwithstanding that 
from his earliest youth she poured into his immature 
mind the most worldly maxims and fairly trained 
him to a hatred and contempt, not merely of repub- 
lican theories but of life in a republic, began to take 
a widely different view of his country as soon as he 
came to man’s estate. Nothing more curious can 
be found in recent memoirs than the contrast be- 
tween the beliefs and principles of Madame Bona- 
parte and those of her father, William Patterson, 
and her only son, Jerome Bonaparte. The theory 
of a hell on earth receives confirmation from the 
apparent judgments which overtook this vainglori- 
ous beauty before she had reached the middle term 
of her long life. Not only had she lost her hus- 
band—whom she never pretended to love—but lost 
her chances to become a grandee in Europe, alien- 
ated her father to such an extent that he reprobated 
her conduct in his will, and had the mortification of 
seeing her only hope, her handsome and talented 
son, married to an American. The full vanity and 
worldliness of her nature showed itself when this last 
blow fell. The worst letters to her father on that 
occasion seem to have been withheld, but from what 
remains we perceive that her brain was entirely 
addled by a marriage with a brother of the great 
Napoleon and by the adulation which a person of her 
connection, personal charms and natural wit was 
only too sure to receive among the idle population 
of the great capitals of Europe. Her young son 
was also petted and run after, but while he is at 
his best he writes hdme : 


“T have seen a great many things since my departure from 
home, but the more I see, the more firmly an Sonunied of 








the superiority of my own country, and the more I desire to re- 


turn to it and remain in it.” 


And even the mother, from whom he differed at all rad- 
ical points, writes of him as a man with an esprit juste. 

It is not an edifying spectacle, that of Madame 
Bonaparte scrimping herself in Genevan boarding- 
houses in order to indulge her mania for fine society 
and good clothes. ‘“ Bo,” as she called her son, 
was the pretext which kept her in Europe. Later 
in life she accepted a pension from the man on whom 
she made the celebrated mot just after taking a pen- 
sion from the great Napoleon. Jerome being angry 
that she had taken from his brother what at that 
period she would not accept from him, Madame 
Patterson-Bonaparte replied, that she preferred to 
be sheltered under the wing of an eagle to being 
suspended from the bill of a goose. Late in life 
she became such a miser that she was heard to ex- 
claim : “Once I had everything but money; now I 
have nothing but money!” 

The young American woman who thus made her- 
self a name, albeit one not enviable, exemplified 
her American origin in more ways than one. Imi- 
tativeness was pushed to that extreme which we 
still see about us here in a thousand directions. Find- 
ing people in Europe economical, she became more 
miserly than any; addicted to pleasure, she outdid 
them in a frantic, almost disgraceful, pursuit of 
social amusements; fond of rank and display, she 
became crazy about titles and was never happy ex- 
cept when attracting the attention of an appre- 
ciative crowd. There was one exception; she 
always remained unblemished in reputation. This 
anomaly is explained, unfortunately for the real up- 
rightness of her character, in the furious letters 
written when her son was married. It was not 
principle that kept her straight, but pride. She had 
imbibed so tremendous a vanity at being Napo- 
leon’s sister-in-law that no man thereafter was fit 
to be her lover. This is a disgraceful fact, but her 
own letters corroborate it. Indeed she hints more 
than once that, had she supposed her son was going 
to retire from the contest for a European establish- 
ment, if not for a full vindication of his position as 
eldest son and heir to the King of Westphalia, her 
own conduct would have been very different. She 
actually shows herself looking back upon her past 
life and regretting the loss of opportunities of pleas- 
ure. Let us hope that bitterness made her seem 
blacker than she was, and that there was still some 
principle involved in her maintenance of self-re- 
spect under the temptations that Europe offered to 
so beautiful a woman under such a cloud. 

There is a parallel to be drawn by whoso cares 
between this woman and the recent head of the 
Bonapartist sect in France. When Jerome married 
a Baltimore girl there was no ground left under Mad- 
ame Bonaparte’s feet; hers was the little farce that 
burlesqued beforehand the greatest tragedy of Eu- 
génie’s life—a tragedy to which Sedan and the 
death of the Emperor were inferior in every respect, 
a tragedy so utterly annihilating that there is noth- 
ing now to do but to ring down the curtain and 
discharge the actors. 
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Couture’s “‘ Conversations on Art.'’* 


THISs gossiping, rambling little book is a welcome 
addition to our small stock of writings by artists about 
their art. The original, “ Méthode et Entretiens 
d’Atelier,”’ published in 1867, was dedicated to Amer- 
ica—* A l’Amérique ”—and its freshness of spirit, 
its independence, and the earnestness of its tone, 
were well suited to give an additional stimulus to 
the admiration already felt by a few Americans for 
Thomas Couture. But it found only a few readers, 
and those only, or for the most part, persons who 
had but little need of its instructions, and its trans- 
lation at this eleventh hour is due probably to the 
recent death of its author. Couture is no writer; 
he expressly denies the name of literary man; his 
aim is to teach what he practices, what he believes 
to be the only true method of painting, and to in- 
spire his pupil—for the reader to whom he addresses 
himself is always a pupil—with that deep, ardent 
love of art which animated and exalted his own 
life. Couture’s book has, at least, this merit, that 
the artist imparts something of his own high en- 
thusiasm for his art to the young reader, and per- 
suades him that, given a strong desire to be an 
artist, the following of a few simple rules, together 
with unwearied practice, will make him an artist, 
just as, in another case, the same desire and the 
same industry would have made him a lawyer, or a 
medical man. But, besides this, Couture makes the 
youth feel that to be an artist is to be one of the 
elect of the earth, the companion of the noblest and 
greatest men who have ever lived, one of God’s 
chosen ministers for perpetuating the reign of 
beauty on the earth, and diffusing the means of a 
serene and noble pleasure through the homes of 
men. Itis this enthusiasm, very simply and natu- 
rally expressed, for all the writer’s earnestness, that 
is the strength of the book, and that insures it a 
welcome. Without this earnestness, this enthusi- 
asm, no man can be an artist in the true meaning 
of the word, and an artist of Couture’s eminence 
who writes for the young with such strong feeling, 
setting before them a high ideal with the sincerity 
that comes from experience, makes himself the 
friend of all who believe in art and poetry as bene- 
factors of the race. Couture teaches a straightfor- 
ward, manly method of painting, but he expressly 
declares that ideas are the main thing; that, once 
let the artist have something he must say, and he 
may safely be left to say it in his own way, sure of 
being understood, and of finding some one to sym- 
pathize with his thought. This supposes, of course, 
that, from the first, he has been incessantly observ- 
ing and recording, letting nothing that he sees 
escape him; putting everything down, day by day, 
in his inseparable companion, his note-book. He 
must bring the accuracy, the vigilance, the industry 
of the scientific man to aid his mission, which is, 
as an artist, “to make every one love the work of 
God.” Couture believes in painting only beautiful 





By Thomas Couture. New York: 


* Conversations on Art.. 
Geo. P. Putnam’s Sons. 





natural things; he protests against academies, and 
academic studies, against “ models” and “ poses ”’ ; 
in respect to all these matters, his attitude is thor- 
oughly healthy and logical. His book is, as we have 
said, a rambling one, and the amount of direct tech- 
nical teaching in it is insignificant compared with 
the didactic portion. We cannot commend the 
translation, which, on a careful collation of the two 
books, we find contains a great many slips and in- 
accuracies. The chapter headed “ Monsieur X”’ 
relates to Ingres, one of the greatest of modern 
painters, but none the less—and this from no jeal- 
ousy but only from an impossibility of sympathy— 
the black beast of Couture and his school as of 
those of the romanticists and the impressionists. 
The original contains a note by Couture to this 
chapter in which he expresses his pleasure that 
Ingres is not alive to read strictures which might 
have wounded the feelings of an old man, and an 
artist of real merit. Considering that this chapter 
contains the estimate of one great painter by 
another, it would have been as well to have trans- 
lated this note, or to have given the reader a 
key to the author’s meaning. 


Charles Shakespeare's ‘‘ St. Paul at Athens.’’* 


Tuis book is an excellent and characteristic pro- 
duction of the Broad Church school in the Church 
of England,—the school of Robertson, and Stanley, 
and Farrar, and Stopford Brooke. It deals, even 
more directly and closely than most of the produc- 
tions of this class of writers, with the new aspects 
under which religious questions are presenting 
themselves to intellectual men. It is noticeable 
that while it is physical science which most conspic- 
uously claims public attention by its new discoveries, 
not less of new light has been thrown upon the 
great problems by the larger study of human his- 
tory which has been going on in our time. It is 
the characteristic method of the Broad Church 
school to work by the light of history; and among 
the chief results obtained by this method is the 
recognition that religions and systems, which it was 
once held the first duty of Christianity to oppose, 
in reality bear witness in their own way and degree 
to the moral and spiritual truths which are the 
heart of Christianity. The author of these sermons 
takes St. Paul preaching on the Areopagus as a 
historical picture, bringing out in strong light the 
comparison and contrast of the Christian faith with 
the most marked types of Greek and Roman belief 
and character. It is by no forced application that 
he transfers the comparison to the modern modes 
of thought and sentiment, which resemble the 
ancient skepticism, epicureanism, and stoicism. He 
shows a warm appreciation and sympathy for the 
best traits of each of these great lines of inquiry or 
action, and a wise and strong discrimination against 





*St. Paul at Athens: Spiritual Christianity in Relation to 
Some Aspects of Modern Thought. Nine Sermons Preached 
in St. Stephen’s Church, Westbourne Park. By Charles 
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Scribner’s Sons. 
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their weaknesses. For instance, he says, “If the 
thinkers of Greece had not initiated a wise and 
rational skepticism, we might at this moment be 
believing that this planet is the fixed center of the 
universe, and still be worshiping Odin or Thor.” 
“The doubt that is essential to investigation may 
pass from a mere negative and provisional attitude 
of expectancy into a positive and permanent state 
of mind,—may be changed from a means into an 
end, and become a mental habit quite as unfavor- 
able to the discovery of truth as the most pro- 
nounced dogmatism.” “Socrates made doubt the 
path to truth, Pyrrho made it the negation of truth.” 
“ The fundamental error of modern skepticism is, I 
conceive, this: that our life, inner and outer, can 
ever be adequately guided by a purely intellectual 
reading of our own nature, or of the universe which 
infolds us.” Toward Stoicism he is warmly eulo- 
gistic. “Stoicism, in many educated minds, re- 
placed polytheism, replaced skepticism, replaced 
total unbelief in the Divine; Christianity replaced 
Stoicism.” A similar sequence seems now to be 
taking place. Full justice is done by the author to 
the deeply religious tendency of that later stream 
of classic philosophy of which Seneca and Epictetus 
and Marcus Aurelius are examples. It is well 
pointed out that “the school and lecture-room ful- 
filled the function, and were, in fact, the prototype 
of the later Christian pulpit.” 

The author’s conception of Christianity is extremely 
simple and large : it involves almost none of the dog- 
matic and historic difficulties which embarrass the 
ordinary presentations of religion. It involves, in- 
deed, the reverent and trustful acceptation of a divine 
guidance and rule in the universe. It recognizes that 
“we cannot comprehend under any formula which 
human intellect can grasp or human language frame, 
the Infinite and Eternal Spirit.” “ Yet, the highest 
thought of this age recognizes the fact that there is 
a reality other than the things which we touch and 
see; ’—and man’s true attitude toward this reality 
is that of trust and adoration. How simple yet 


how fervent Christianity may be when stripped of | ’ . 
| dawn of history in the world, as the continuation— 


dogmatic husk, is illustrated by these sentences : 





“Christianity gathered the highest spiritual ideas | 


of the age around faith in the One living God, and 
around a new and higher type of manhood. God 
and Christ,—the One Eternal fountain of all life in 
the universe, and the highest, holiest manhood,— 
these were the two master-influences which realized 
a kingdom of God on earth.” 

Canon Farrar, upon whose suggestion the ser- 
mons were printed, furnishes a cordial preface, 
while disclaiming entire agreement with the senti- 
ments and expressions. There is a resemblance to 
Farrar’s own works, but, we should say, a some- 
what broader and calmer spirit, and a less heated 
and rhetorical style. There is, perhaps, a redun- 
dancy of quotation, yet this is excusable where the 
method of treatment involves constant appeal to the 
testimonies of different classes of minds. We trust 


that this stimulating and helpful book may find wide 





audience among thoughtful American readers. The 
Church of England, far beyond any of our orthodox 
sects, allows in her ministers that freedom of 
thought and expression which is indispensable to 
any effective appeal to educated minds. 


Keary’s “‘ Dawn of History.’’* 


Tuis is the age of universal instruction. Starting 
from the United States, the idea of spreading all sorts 
of recondite knowledge among the many, instead of 
reserving it for the select few, has traveled to Europe 
and there borne better fruit than in the land of its 
origin. Hence the avalanche of primers which has 
rushed from all the presses of England, and is now 
being augmented by all the powers of the book-trade 
in this country. “The Dawn of History” is a 
book by itself, composed of chapters which are some- 
what independent of one another, but have a com- 
mon thread and are not all written by the same man. 
Mr. C. F, Keary, of the British Museum, contributes 
the bulk, but he is assisted by two others. Their 
endeavor is to sift the knowledge scattered about 
through many large and costly volumes on pre-his- 
toric archeology and ethnology, and present some 
sort of a connected view of the discoveries made 
within the last twenty years by a hundred students, 
working, each after his own method, in directions of 
which they do not themselves fully understand the 
ultimate outcome. The book consists in no sense 
of a masterly summing up of the results of research, 
and of deductions therefrom ; it takes more modest 
ground and is content to advance the facts without 
attempting what it is perhaps too soon for any one, 
however talented, to do, namely, the tracing of the 
great outlines of the subject. There are necessarily 
minor questions which demand and receive more 
or less explicit answers from the writers. With 
some of these one is not likely to agree without 
further proof. For instance, when in discussing 
“ The Nations of the Old World,” the editor asks: 
“Are we not justified, therefore, in considering 
this Egyptian civilization, which is in some sort the 


the improvement, no doubt, but still the continua- 
tion—of the half-civilization of the age of stone, a 
culture handed on from the Turanian to the Cushite 
peoples ?”” we are tempted to cry, “ No, you have 
not given us proof enough that so long a step could 
be taken by one people (or even two) without a 


| great deal of history, now unknown, to serve as 


links between them.” But in the way the statement 
is made, in the question-form in which it is put, 
we recognize the cautiousness observed by Mr. 
Keary in avoiding wholesale sweeping generaliza- 
tions uttered dogmatically. The book closes with 
notes, lists of authorities to consult, and an index. 
It will be found an arsenal of facts, and if anything 
almost too condensed and suggestive. 


— — — 


An Introduction to Pre-Historic 


*The Dawn of History. 1 
eary,M.A. NewYork: Charles 


Study. Edited by C. F. 
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Electro-Engraving Machine. 


THIs invention, constructed on the principle of the 
ordinary iron planer, is designed to engrave letters, 
designs, figures, etc., on door-plates, rings, silver- 
ware and other metal surfaces, by cutting parallel 
lines, in the same manner as seen in some forms 
of wood-engraving machines, or silver-chasing ma- 
chines. It consists essentially of a moving bed, 
a plate on which the work to be engraved is laid, 
and a cutter-head carrying a chisel or other cut- 
ting tool. The piece of metal to be engraved is 
‘secured to this plate, and the cutting tool is brought 
down to the work, when, by turning a small hand- 
wheel, the work is moved under the tool and a fine 
line is cut in the metal. On turning the wheel the 
other way, the tool is raised clear of the metal, the 
work is returned to its first position, and at the same 
time moved forward the proper distance for the next 
cut. The distance between the engraved lines can 
be adjusted to suit the character of the work, and 
the apparatus is really a small planer, except that the 
return of the feed-table is not automatic, nor has it 
any arrangement for securing a quick return. The 
feed-table has also suitable arrangements for holding 
the work at any desired angle, and for supporting 
curved surfaces. The novel features of this machine 
consist in the addition of a pantagraph and an elec- 
trical appliance for controlling the action of the cut- 
ting tool to the engraving machine. The cutting 
tool is carried on an arm balanced at the center, and 
carrying at the other end the armature of an upright 
electro-magnet. This arm is so balanced that 
when the armature is drawn down by the action 
of the magnet, the cutting tool is raised clear of the 
work and ceases to act. The electro-magnet is con- 
nected by wires with a battery, so that, on making 
or breaking the circuit, the cutting tool may be 
thrown in or out of work at will. Near the engrav- 
ing machine is placed a stand resembling a printer’s 
“chase,” and containing a set of copper-faced type 
representing the name, monogram, or other device 
to be engraved. Connecting the engraving machine 
and the type is a pantagraph, carrying at the end of 
its longer arm a small cylinder of glass, rounded on 
the lower end and pierced with a fine needle of 
metal. The types, the pantagraph, and the engrav- 
ing machine are now made, by means of wires, parts 
of the circuit formed by the battery and electro-mag- 
net. The glass cylinder slides freely over the types, 
the needle making and breaking the circuit, and thus 
controlling the action of the cutting tool through the 
magnet. In operating the apparatus the needle is 
brought to the end of the row of type, just above 
the first letter, and the cutting tool is brought to the 
beginning of the first line to be engraved. Now, 


on moving the bed-plate, the needle, actuated me- 
chanically through the pantagraph, moves over the 
face of the types, and the tool at the same time cuts 
afine line on thework. On passing over a type the 





circuit is closed, the magnet draws the atmature 
down, lifting the cutting tool, and the work passes 
under it uncut. At the end of the letter the circuit 
is again broken and the engraving is resumed. It 
will be seen from this, that each time the needle 
passes over a letter the engraving machine ceases to 
work and the line is broken. At the end of each 
line the machine automatically adjusts itself, both 
for cutting the next line and moving the needle 
downward over the type, so that it will take a new 
path parallel with the first. In a short time a series 
of fine lines are cut in the work, with breaks at in- 
tervals, the breaks, or uncut portions, forming the 
letters in relief. By means of the pantagraph, the 
copying of the type may be done in fac-simile, or 
the letters may be enlarged or decreased in size at 
will, precisely as in copying with an ordinary panta- 
graph. To reverse the engraving and produce 
sunken letters on a smooth surface, the wires form- 
ing the electrical connections must be adjusted to 
cause the needle to break the circuit at the letters and 
close it at the spaces between them. The apparatus, 
though apparently complicated and requiring delicate 
adjustment, works easily and quickly, and copies the 
most intricate designs with precision. The invention 
is one exhibiting great ingenuity, and it would seem 
as if it might be applied on a large scale to regu- 
lar planing machines, particularly when iron surfaces 
have to be pierced with openings, or have parts 
raised in relief, and in engraving and decorating 
large surfaces, as the bed-plates of engines, frames 
of machines, etc. 


New Drawing Instruments. 


A NEW ruler for assisting in drawing parallel 
lines employs a roller at the back of the ruler and 
having a gear wheel in the center and larger wheels, 
or tires, at the end to raise the gear above the paper. 
In the gear plays a worm gear, supported in a 
frame on the upper side of the ruler, and controlling 
the movement of the roller. On the top of the 
ruler is hinged by a spring a short lever provided 
with a set-screw for controlling its movement and 
at the end is a quadrant and a ratchet that moves the 
worm gear. On pressing on the lever the ratchet 
moves the worm gear one notch and this permits 
the roller to turn a certain distance. On releasing 
the pressure the lever springs back, holding the 
whole apparatus motionless. On drawing a line by 
the edge of the ruler the lever is touched and the 
roller is free to move a certain distance, and the 
ruler is moved back for the next line. On tracing 
the line the lever is touched again and the ruler is 
again moved exactly the same distance. By thus 
touching the lever between each two lines the ruler 
is moved an equal distance each time, making all 
the lines equidistant, and by touching the lever two 
or more times after each stroke the lines can be 
placed any required distance apart. In a new com- 
pass for striking out circles, a fixed point or pivot is 
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used and around this the compass turns freely. 
For small circles the compass is fitted with a ring, 
having a milled edge, that they may be turned by the 
fingers and turning the compass entirely round while 
the point is kept motionless by a gentle pressure 
from one finger. This simple device enables the 
draughtsman to make a large number of concentric 
circles without wearing a hole in the paper, as the 
point always remains at rest. A new style of dot- 
ting-pen for making straight lines, as for use with 
a compass, employs a notched wheel supported by 
a small frame and controlling by a lever the action 
of the pen. The notches cause the pen to make a 
mark for each notch and thus the pen marks 
according to the manner in which the notches are 
cut on the wheel. To produce a variety of traces, 
dots, dashes, etc., a number of wheels are provided 
with the apparatus, any one of which may be used 
at will. 


Thermograph. 


THE want of a cheap and reliable recording ther- 
mometer for use in hot-houses, hospitals, malt- 
houses and manufactories, has led to the invention 
of a new style of thermograph, based on the princi- 
ple of the Borden pressure gauge. A hollow tube 
of some elastic metal is bent into the form of a 
semi-circle and filled with a suitable fluid and her- 
metically sealed. One end is secured to a frame, or 
stand, and to the other end, which is left free, is 
attached an arm carrying a lead pencil. A dial, 
attached to clock-work and adjusted to turn round 
once in twelve hours is placed immediately before 
the arm carrying the pencil. Paper disks of the 
same diameter as the dial are prepared by printing 
upon them a series of concentric circles and twelve 
radiating lines extending from the center to the 
edge and corresponding to the twelve hours of the 
dial. One of these disks is -pinned on the dial and 
placed before the pencil so that the point rests on 
the paper. The fluid in the bent tube is sealed up 
in a temperature reckoned at zero and the pencil is 
adjusted on the arm so that the point will rest at 
the center of the disk, or zero. On raising the 
temperature, the expansion of the fluid in the tube 
tends to straighten the tube and this movement 
draws the pencil radially over the disk from the 
center (or zero) to the edge and crossing the circles 
that now became indicators marking the degrees of 
the temperature. While the clock-work is at rest 
the pencil traces the variations of temperature upon 
the disk along a single line. On starting the clock- 
work the pencil leaves a circular trace on the disk 
so long as the temperature remains constant, or if at 
zero, it simply makes a round dot. Changes in the 
temperature drag the pencil radially over the mov- 
ing disk and the result of the two motions gives a 
curved line that is a record of the temperature, the 
circles marking the temperature, the radial lines 
the hours. The instrument is said to be strong, 
portable and inexpensive, and to be sufficiently deli- 
cate to record the changes of temperature caused 
by opening a window or lighting the gas in a room 
where it is placed. 





Copying Process. 


THE imperfections of the ordinary copying press 
have led to the invention of a number of appliances 
for copying letters, drawings, etc., by chemical and 
actinic means. Of these, the “blue process” and 
one or two others have come into general use, and 
are more or less satisfactory; and more recently a 
new chemical process, said to be cheap and effective, 
has been announced. Make a warm mixture of 100 
grams of fine gelatine with 400 or 500 cubic centi- 
meters of a pasty precipitate of sulphate of baryta, 
and when well mixed add 100 grams of dextrine and 
from 1,000 to 1,200 grams of glycerine. When 
melted, allow it to cool till just sufficiently fluid to 
flow, when a little may be poured into a shallow 
dish and allowed to harden. If this becomes quite 
hard and stiff, add more glycerine, and pour the 
whole into a shallow tin tray and let it cool. Write 
the letters in a thick aniline ink,—* Violet de Paris ”’ 
will answer,—and lay the sheet, written side down, 
on the jelly-like preparation, and press it down gen- 
tly fora minute or two. On lifting the paper a part 
of the ink will be found transferred to the jelly, 
when sheets of paper may be laid on the jelly and 
reprints taken from it. Sufficient ink clings to the 
jelly to give forty or fifty impressions, when the sur- 
face of the jelly must be sponged clean with cold 
water. The tray containing the jelly must be kept 
in a cool place, and if not used for a day or two 
must be moistened with a sponge before using. 
Another formula employs 100 grams of gelatine, 
1,200 grams glycerine, and 500 cubic centimeters 
sulphate of baryta, and gives sharper impressions 
from the sheet of jelly; but in cleaning it warm 
water must be used. 


Apparatus for Testing the Quality of Steel. 


AN apparatus for measuring the hardness of 
steel by electro-magnetism, somewhat on the plan 
of the device for testing steel wire described in the 
July number of this magazine, has been recently 
brought out. A balance-arm scale, having a system 
of wheel-work for magnifying the movements of the 
indicator of the scale, is set up as if for weighing. 
At one end of the balance-arm is a holder for sup- 
porting the bars of steel that are to be examined 
while from the other arm is suspended a constant 
weight. The bars of steel to be tested, all of 
equal length and diameter are suspended, one at a 
time, in the holder at the end of the beam. A hol- 
low coil of wire is then raised on a stand till it 
completely incloses the suspended bar. A current 
of electricity is then passed through the coil, 
causing it to exert a magnetic attraction on the in- 
closed bar of steel. The coil is then slowly lowered 
and the attraction pulls the bar downward, raising 
the weight on the other end of the beam and mov- 
ing the indicator over a scale till a point is reached 
when the weight overcomes the attraction, when the 
bar is suddenly released and rises free from the coil. 
The highest point marked by the indicator just as 
the bar is released forms a standard of measurement 
of the hardness of the steel. Other bars of known 
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hardness are tried in the same way and the points 
where the attraction is overcome are noted, and 
after a few trials standards are obtained from which 
the hardness of steel bars may be easily estimated 
in the same manner. 


A New Flooring. 


A NEw style of flooring for hospitals, court-houses 
and other public buildings has been introduced, 
that is reported to be admirably designed to keep 
out dampness from cellars or the ground and, in the 
case of hospitals, to prevent the passage of bad air 
from one floor to another. Strips of oak or other 
hard wood from 5 to 10 cm. (2 to 4 in.) wide, 25 
mm. (1 in.) thick, and from 50 to 70 cm. (12 to 
20 in.) long, and having a slightly wedged section, 
by making the tops wider than the bottom, are pre- 
pared at a saw-mill. The floor is then covered with 
a layer of asphalt and while this is still hot the 
strips of wood are bedded close together in it with 
the broad side uppermost in a “ herring-bone”’ or 
other pattern. The asphalt sets in cooling and 
holds the strips firmly in place without the aid of 
nails, and the floor may then be planed down 
smooth. It would seem as if the strips could be 
made in any convenient length and if well bedded 
in the asphalt would certainly make a dry, hard 
floor, proof against moisture, vermin and decay. 


New Electric Lamp. 


IN a new form of electric lamp, employing two 
carbon pencils placed upright side by side and 
nearly touching at the points, the wires conveying 
the current are passed several times round the car- 
bons in an elliptical coil hung in a vertical plane 
with the carbons and thus making a support for the 
lamp. The design of this arrangement is to take 
advantage of the law that currents moving in the 
same direction attract each other while those moving 
in an opposite direction repel each other. The cur- 
rent through the upper part of the coil attracts the 
current passing the carbons at the arc, while below it 





tends to repel it, and this combined attraction and 
repulsion are so powerful that the arc clings persist- 
ently to the tips of the pencils and even rises in a bow 
or curve above them, thus making the arc larger and 
more steady. 

Memoranda. 


THE experiment has been made of sowing oats 
and wheat together with a view to obtaining a win- 
ter covering for the wheat. The seed, in the pro- 
portions of one part of oats to two parts of wheat, 
was sown in the fall and the oats sprang up quickly 
and were killed by the early frost, the stalks and 
leaves lying on the ground all winter, keeping the 
snow from blowing away and preventing the sun 
from thawing the frozen ground. In the spring the 
dead oats made a good top-dressing for the growing 
wheat. The crop of wheat secured on the follow- 
ing season was reported to be excellent, while 
wheat on adjoining land planted in the usual man- 
ner was of no value. 


The experiment was recently made of magnetiz- 
ing iron while it is being cast. A mold in the form 
of a bar was surrounded by a coil through which 
an electrical current was maintained. Refined 
white iron in a fluid state was poured into the mold 
when a curious phenomenon was observed, the mol- 
ten metal in the mold being agitated very much as 
when hot metal is poured intoa damp mold. The 
mold was not damp and it was thought the mag- 
netic influence of the coil tended to repel the fluid 
metal toward the magnetic poles of the mold, or 
better, the magnetic poles of the bar formed by the 
metal itself. On cooling it was found that the bar 
was hollow for about two-thirds its length, the hol- 
low part being largest at the center where the sides 
of the bar had only the thickness of paper. It is 
thought that by casting iron in this manner it may 
be possible to make permanent and very powerful 
magnets, but whatever the results in this direction, 
the experiment has another aspect that may lead to 
important modifications in the methods of casting 
hollow cylinders without cores. 
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Some Quick Replies. 


Dr. B , who was for many years associated 
with the University of Virginia, was noted for his 
quickness of retort, and some of his repartees, 
which are fading out of contemporary memory, are 
worthy of preservation. 





Once, many years ago, being on a visit to Wash- 
ington, he thought he recognized a friend in the 
man who was immediately before him. 

“ How are you?” he said, clapping the supposed 
friend familiarly on the shoulder. 





| 


| 


The stranger, turning stiffly, answered with some 
resentment : 

“ My name is Hull, sir.’ 

“I beg your pardon,” said the professor. 
was looking for the Colonel.”’ 


’ 


“T 


On another occasion, as he was walking, looking 
intently at something in the street, a man coming in 
the opposite direction, and who was gazing with 
equal earnestness into a shop window, ran shoulder 
to shoulder against him. The stranger, drawing 
himself up with extreme Aauéeur, said : 

“ Why did you run against me?” 

















With equal severity the professor answered in 
exact imitation of his questioner’s tone and manner: 

“For precisely the same reason that you ran 
against me,’’ and the encounter ended in a good- 
natured laugh. 


A gentleman, coming into his office one day, said : 

“ Doctor, why do you keep your room so hot? It 
is like an oven.” 

“TI must,” he answered promptly, “ for it is here 
that I make my bread.” 

Many years ago this incident was told in one of 
the magazines; but the point was somewhat missed, 
as the contributor or printer made it dake instead of 
make. 

On a visit to a New York publishing house, against 
which he had a claim for six hundred dollars, he was 
ushered into an office where one of the firm sat on 
a high office stool, pompously shelling letters. The 
professor stood awaiting recognition ; but no notice 
was takenof him. Finally, the small business man, 
twisting himself around on his perch, said, in the 
most supercilious of tones : 

“ What ?”’ 

“That,” said the professor, handing the order for 
the money. 

The business was settled without another word. 


A very tiresome civil engineer had been vexing 
the righteous soul of one of the University pro- 
fessors, who, for a joke, and to rid himself of the 
nuisance, sent him to Dr. B with his engineer- 
ing schemes, as to a congenial and sympathetic soul. 
He therefore came with high hopes, and unfolded 
his schemes several times with wearisome multi- 
plicity of detail to the devoted professor, when the 
listener’s impatience made itself felt. The engineer 
continued to say, “ Just oze moment, Professor, one 
thing more.” Finally, his hearer’s much-tried pa- 
tience showed signs of utterly giving way,whereupon 
the patentee again said: 

“I only want to show you one thing more, 
Professor. I have invented a short method of boring 
mountains, which I think will prove very valuable.” 

“ My dear sir,’’ burst forth the wearied listener, 
“if you would only invent a short method of boring 
individuals you would indeed confer a lasting ben- 
efit upon the race.” The engineer departed. 


A would-be /ittérateur, who was the head of a 
large variety and notion business, was constantly 
annoying the doctor with his pretensions. On one 
occasion he said : 

“Doctor, I have an idea” 

“No, no, my dear H ” said the doctor a little 
impatiently, “ you are mistaken, you deal in notions, 
not in ideas.’ 











On another occasion the same gentleman broke 
in upon a conversation with the sudden and irrel- 
evant question, 

“Doctor, did you ever read Shakspere ? ” 

The listener struggled a moment in silence with 
his indignation, and then, assuming a mystified air, 
asked in the most commonplace tone, 

“ What Shakspere ?” 
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Along the Line. 
BY IRWIN RUSSELL. 

Wuat say? “A song or a story?” Draw up a 


box ’r a chair, 

All them that is wantin’ to listen ;—but, boys, 
I’m a-tellin’ you fair! 

See this? It'll go for the feller what takes a 
notion to laugh, 

And him or me will be t’ our folks a man or a 
foretograph ! 


You didn’t know Jim—of course not—I’m tellin’ 
you now of him: 

A fearful chap on his muscle, a wild old boy, 
was Jim; 

But, boys,—now don’t you forgit it—he was as 

and square 

As any man that the county held—and plenty o’ 

men was there. 


Jim was a lightnin’-jerker—of course you know 
’t I mean: 

He sot at his little table and rattled the Morse 
machine— 

And didn’t it rattle? I bet you! He’d studied 
it down so fine, 

There wasn’t a one that could “send” with him, 
not all along the line. 


One time Jim sat in the office, a-smokin’ and 
gazin’ out, 

When in come a feller was lookin’ 
And ’nuff to be skeered about! 

He told his news in a minnit, and—man as he 
was—got cry’n’; 

And “ Valler Fever is broken out!” went clickin’ 
along the line. 


skeered— 


I think that line was connected with every soul 
in the land, 

From what was sent t’ us Howards—I’m one, 
d’ye understand ? 

Of all the parts o’ the Union, no tellin’ which 
helped us most; 

And we was a-workin’, we was, sir! And Jim, 
he kep’ to his post. 


All day long he was settin’ pushin’ away at the 


ey, 
Or takin’ off from the sounder, just as the case 
might be; 
And most of the night a-nursin’. 
bracin’ his heart 
Was knowin’ his only sister 'n’ him was seventy 
miles apart. 


And what was 


The air got full o’ the fever; grass growed up 
in the street; 

Travel the town all over, and never a man you'd 
meet, 

’Cept, maybe, some feller a runnin’, who'd say, 
as he passed you by: 

“I’m tryin’ to find the doctor,” or “ Billy is 
bound to die.” 


When folks went under—they might be the very 
best in the land— 

We throwed ’em into a white-pine 
drayed ’em out, off-hand, 

To wait their turn to be planted—without a word 
or a prayer— 

There wa’n’t no chance and there wa’n’t no time 
for prayin’ or preachin’ there. 


box, and 
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Well, Jim, he minded his duty, and stuck to the 
work—oh, yes— 

But, boys, one Saturday night, when he was busy 
sendin’ the press, 

There come a break, and his office call, and soon 
as he’d time to sign 

“ Your sister’s took the fever and died” come 
flashin’ along the line. 


Throw up the winder and let in air! How can 
I breathe or speak 

With Jim? Oh, certainly; news like that was 
bound for to make him weak; 

But Jim sot straight at the table—he warn’t the 
man to shirk! 

And, calmer and cooler than I am now, he finished 
the company’s work. 





But then he dropped—and in four days more all 
that was left of him 

Was the wasted body that once had held the 
noblest soul—poor Jim! 

Oh! boys, that brother and sister was drother 
and sister 0’ mine— 

I wonder if ever we'll meet ag’in—somewheres 
along the line? 


The Fairy’s Dilemma. 


“ALMOST time for the ball of the last summer 
night,” 
Said a fairy, crimping her hair ; 
“ And my elfin wardrobe is in such a plight 
I really have nothing to wear; 
I really am quite in despair! 


“My buttercup satin is far from new, 
And I do not like the tint; 

I have worn it twice already, too, 
And to wear it again would hint 
That I must needs pinch and stint. 


“I wish that my wind-flower dress were fresh: 
How pretty that used to be! 

So dainty a color; so dainty a mesh; 
And vastly well suited to me, 
With pearls from the spray of the sea. 


“ My briar-rose silk is slightly defaced; 
And I could not match it at all, 

For the season is past. It needs a new waist. 
I might wear my gossamer shawl, 
The weather is so like the fall. 


“And this reminds me I surely must get 


A new fringed-gentian this year, 

And a hoar-frost point—so costly! yet 
I really must have it, ’tis clear; 
Yes, let it be never so dear. 


“Oh, there is my water-lily gown 
Imported from Slumber Bay, 

With the golden tassels all up and down! 
But that will be soon fassé; 
I think I will lay it away. 


“ My violet—violet’s quite gone out; 
It will rage, I’ve no doubt, next year. 

Oh, what shall I get! And now that the drought 
Has made fairy fabrics so dear! 
Well, I must not dawdle here. 


“ My thistle-down phaeton stands at the gate, 
And I must go out for a drive; 

I would go to shop if it were not late. 
Bless me! ’tis almost five 
By the four-o’clock, as I’m alive! 


“T have it! I have it! Regardless of cost 
I will send to the Silver Cascade 
For a gown of that rainbow—pure sun-spinning 
crossed 
With the choicest colors made, 
And warranted never to fade. 


“T will fringe it with mist. What an exquisite 
dress ! 
Most magical thing in air! 
And here comes the Humming-Bird Fairy Express; 
I will hail it and speak it fair, 
For I must have something to wear!” 
HARRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL. 


The King’s Abridgment. 
FROM THE PERSIAN. 


Some Eastern pundits, who were wondrous wise, 
Once wrote a book of such prodigious size, 
It took a thousand camels, large and stout, 
To bear the huge, unwieldy thing about. 
At length the king, to whom it one day went, 
Wished it reduced to moderate extent. 
Reduced it was. When next it took the road, 
A hundred camels bore the ponderous load ; 
But said the king, as it approached his door, 
“This will not do; I want it shortened more.” 
And so it was, again, again, again 
(Think of the authors’ most exquisite pain), 
Until, of all that mountainous miracle, 
Four pithy proverbs now enfold the whole. 
The first bids kings be just in everything; 
The next compels obedience to the king; 
The third says no one should of food partake 
For any reason but his stomach’s sake ; 
The fourth demands that woman’s heart shall be 
The shrine and exponent of modesty. 
MORAL. 

Oh, that some king might have the "ed to-day 
To sift our books, and blow the chaff away! 
No one, except the authors, could complain, 
And of them all how little would remain! 

JoEL BENTON. 
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